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_ PREFACE 


The flim and scope of this book is anfficiently indicated 
bj its title. I liave endeavoured throughout to rest-rict 
my attention to questions connected Tvith t-ke origins 
of art Points of history and criticianL have been 
touched upon only in so far as they appeared to 
contribute towards the elucidation of thia purely 
psychological and sociological problenn In order to 
save space as well aa to spare the reader^s attentioiij the 
descriptive parts have been concentrated as mueli as 
possible. As a rule, only one ethnological example, 
which has been selected as typical, is described in the 
text, while the corroborating examples are represented 
by references in the footnotes. And even of these 
references only such are adduced aa have been cort-^ 
eidered especially significant. Only in one matter 
have I aimed at completeness, vir.jtliat of reference to 
authors from whom 1 have borrowed facts or observa- 
tioiis^ And whenever in earlier literatnxc I have found 
theories which have appeared similar to the views 
advanced in this hoot, these simUaxities have been 
pointed out in the footnotes ► 
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There is one point, however, to which the reader b 

attention should be caEed in this Preface* When 

■ * _ *■ 
treating of the art ^impulse I have—especially in the 

tenth chapter-—mentioned in the footnotes some modern 
writers on sesthetie, who, although Btarting from differ¬ 
ent assumptions, have arrived at a conception of 
art which in many points may be compared to the one 
advanced in this book* This comparison, however, has 
not been carried out in the text* Considerations of 
space account for this oraiasion; but it has a farther 
ground in the circumstances under which the present 
work has originated. A part of it, containing the 
examination of feeling ajid its expression, and the 
chapter on “ Animal Display/' was published in Swedish 
as early a^ 1896 that is, before the above-mentioned 
authors had made their theories known* This is not 
mentioned in order to raise any futile questions of 
priority, but only as a justification of the way in which 
my conclusions have been presented. 

It has appeared to me that the continuity of the 
argument could not but have been broken if, instead 
of proceeding from my original starting-point, I had 
baaed my conclusions upon a critical examination of 
modern aesthetic doctrines* And I trust that the 
differences between the thesis of this book and other 
emotionabstic explanations will appear with sufficient 

^ m Hielsin^CiTS^ A allnlQlary in Q atman of 

fluB boot c#n bft in /iSir dtr 

Sinsistt^rffaiie, Ed. 171 - pp. £35-236. 
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clearness to the attentive reader even i£ they have not 
been expressly pointed out in the text. 

There are, no donbt, many points, a fuller treatment 
of vfhich might have been to the advantage of the hook. 
The force of circiimstances haja compelled me to aim 
at brevity before anything. But even if it had been 
possible to give this study a far greater comprehensive¬ 
ness, the dilficulties of expressing myself in a foreign 
tongue would have withheld me Irom any avoidahle 
amplifioatiouK I have constantly been coruseious of my 
audacity in appearing before the English public without 
auffidently mastering the English language, and I 'have 
been aii 2 :ious not to make my offence greater by any 
number of pages than it already is. 

That it has been possible at all to publish this 
research in English is only a result of the kind assist¬ 
ance which I have received from my English friends. I 
am indebted to ^Ir. G. G. Berry in Oxford, and Mr. 
Leonard Pomeroy in London, who have revised parts of 
the manuscript. And I am further indebted to. my 
publishers for procnrihg me the assistance of Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn in preparing the book for the press. He has 
helped me to avoid needlessly technical expressions, 
and in other ways has given the work a more readable 
style. But he ha^ not restrieted himself to these 
emendations. He has assisted me with valuable sug¬ 
gestions as well as with information. The improve¬ 
ment which the work has derived from his collaboration 
can be sufficiently appreciated only by its author. 
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In purely acientdfie matters I Jiave benefited miieli 
from diacussiona witb students of paycbology and^ 
sociology in my own country as well as in Bngland, 
My thanks arc due to all of them, hut especially to my 
old friends, Dr, Edward Weatcrmarck and Dr. Richard 
Wadaeehek. 

The List of Authorities quoted and the Indexes 
have been compiled by my wife. This is, however, only 
the least important part of the assistance which through¬ 
out the bock has been rendered to me by the constant 
collaborator in all my researches. 

T. H. 


3ei£ingfoiis, 1900. 
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CHAPTER I 

TflE FROlLEli; BTATEti 

When^ Olid hmidred and fifty years ago, Baamgarten 
wrote ttte treatise to wliieh be gave tbe name Aesthetica^ 
and wbioh be described as a “theory of liberal arts and 
beautiful thinkings” it seemed to bim needful to apologise 
for attracting attention to a field of inquiry so low and 
sensuous as that province of philosophy to which he 
then affixed a name. Many, be thought, might regard 
art and beautyj which appeal primarily to the senses, 
as subjects beneath tho dignity of philoaopbersd Tet 
the theories and the ideas which were first brought 
together as an organised body of thonght in Baum“ 
gajten's short manna] had so deeply influenced the 
speculation s 'of Ida age thatj a generation later* the most 
important questions of life came to be treated as 
^thetic problems. The philosophy of art, far from 
needing to justify its exiateuce, dominated all philosophy 
—ethica, metaphysics, and even cosmogony* Imagina¬ 
tion waa treated as the ruling faculty in. all creation, and 
beauty was referred to as the criterion, not only in art, 
but in morality. Yet the importance thus given to 
;^hetic speculation was transitory, and the period during 
which philosophers were concerned, not only to find a 

1 Eaumgarten, pp. A, 5 ij* 
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general criteorion of beauty for the arts, but also to apply 
5iat criterion far beyond the sphere of art^ has been 
succeeded by an age which neglects speeuktion on art 
and beauty for other tasks which are regarded as far 
more important Such rapid changes within a few 
generations appear almost incomprehensible. But they 
can easily be explained if we take into account the inti¬ 
mate connection which always exists between a&sthetic 
speculation and prevailing currents of thought 

In Mr. Bosanquet^s H.istO’i'y of Esthetic it has been 
pointed ont with great clearness to what extent the 
earlier prosperity of ^sthetio studies was caused by the 
general philosophical sitnatdoiL> The theory of Ksthetie^ 
as Bet forth in Bauingarten'e chapter on cognitio semiti^aj 
and further developed in Kanth Kritik dor U^'th^lsht^afi, 
dealt, as is well known, with a form of judgment which 
is neither purely rational nor purely sensual.^ In meta- 
physLca, for philosophers who had to struggle with what 
seemed to them an irreconcilable opposition between 
reason and the senses, this conception of a mediatlve 
kenity must have satisfied a most urgent need. 
Similarly we may suppose that the ethical observer 
felt himself emancipated irom the narrow antagonism 
bet’ween body and spirit by looking at our actions in 
the sesthetic way. In proportion, however, as general 
science hae been able to do away with the old dualism of 
higher and lower faculties, the judgment of taste has 
necessarily lost importancen In the development of 
monistic philosophy and monistio morals we may thna 
see one important factor, by the Muence of ^vtiich 
fiBsthctic has been ousted irom itg central position. 

The evolution of modern art has been stid more 
injurious to msthetic speculation than the progress of 

^ HosflTiqxiet, isf pp. 17&, 1S7. 
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scienco. In tlie palmy days of art-pliilosophy conditions 
were eminently favourable to unlvereal generalisations. 
iTie great periods of art, classical antiquity and the 
Reuaisaaueej were bo remote that only their simplest and 
most salient features were diHcerned* Noi did the art 
of the period exhibit the bewildering multiplicity of a 
fertile age^—least of all in Germanyj the home and centre 
of aesthetic mt^niry The formative arts were less im¬ 
portant than ever before ’ muaie^ which -was so soon to 
eclipse all other arta, had not yet awakened the interest 
of philosophers. The crafts were at a low' ebb; land- 
scape-gardening is indeed the only kind of applied art 
that we hear about at this time. Beauty, art, the 
ideal—these and all other general notions mast have haeu 
suggested with unsurpassable simplicity by this uniform 
and monotonous artistic output. It is easy to under¬ 
stand the eagerness and tlie delight with wiiieh the 
earlier writers on sesthetic, once the impulse given^ drew 
conclusions, made comparison and laid down laws. But 
it is equally evident that speculatiYe seal was bound to 
fall off aa soon as the province of art was enlarged and 
its products differentiated. 

Even the more intimate knowledge of classical 
culture which was subsequently gained. necessitatBd 
important corrections in sesthetic dogmas^ The artistic 
activities of savage tribes, which have been practically 
unknown to aesthetic writers until recent years, display 
many features that cannot be harmonised with the 
general laws. And in a yet higher degree contemporary 
art defies the generalisations of a uniform* theory. 
With greater masteiy over materials and technique, the 
different arts have been able to produce inore and more 
specialised forms of beauty. The painter's ideal can no 
longer be confused with that of the poet or the Btory-telJer^ 
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HOP the aculptor’a with that of the actoP. Pure musio, 
pure poetry, pure painting, thus develop into isolated^ 
independent arts, of which each one establishes its own 
laws and conditions for itself The critic whoj in spite of 
this evolution, tries to apply a narro^r seathetie standard 
of beauty to all the varions arts may indeed—according 
to his influence—delay the public appreciation of modern 
works, and thus indirectly impede artistic development. 
But no amount of theorising will enable him to arrest 
the growth of artistic forms whose very existence con- 
tradicte the generalisations of the old systems. And he 
is equally powerless to stop such violations of the 
supposed frontiers of the diflferent arte as contiEmally 
occuTi for instance, in descriptive music, or in poetry like 
that of Gautier, which aims at producing a pictorial 
impression by means of words. 

It is only natural that, in times so inopportune, 
general speculatious on art and beauty have been more 
aud more abandoned in favour of detailed studies in the 
tBchnicalities of art, historical researches in which works 
of art are considered chiefly as documents bearing on 
culture, and experiments on the physiology and psycho^ 
logy of aesthetic perception. For art itself and its 
development it would perhaps be nuimportant if a 
science which has never exercised any great positive and 
direct influence on artistic production should completely 
disappear. But from the theoretical point of view it 
would be matter for regret if artistic aotivities ceased 
to be considered as a whole. And so also would it be if 
£eflthetic‘ feelings, judgments of taste, and ideals of 
beauty came to be treated only in appendices to worhe 
on psychology. It is true that all these notions have 
irremediably lost their former metaphysioal and pMlo- 
aophical importance. But in compeusation, art' and 
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baauty have for modem thinking acquired a social and 
psychological aiguihcance. To determine the port Tirhioh 
t^e production and the enjoyment of works of art play 
in their relation to tbe other Victors of individual and 
Boclal life—that is indeed a taalr which is momontons 
enough to be treated in a science of its own. Modem 
seethetio, thcreforej has still its own enda^ which, if not 
so ambitious as those of the former speculative science 
of beautyj arc nevertheless of no small importance. 
These ends, however, can no longer be attained by the 
procedure of the old sesthetie systems. As the problems 
have changed with changing eonditionsj so too the 
methods must be brought into line with t]ie general 
scientific development Historical jmd psychological 
investigation must replace the dialectic treatment of the 
subject. Art can no longer he deduced from gcnerab 
philosophical, and metaphysical principles; it must he 
studied—by the methods of inductive psychology—as a 
human activity. [Beauty cannot be considered as a 
semi-transcendental reality; it must be interpj^sted as 
an object of human longing and a source of human 
enjoyment [ In jcsthetic proper^ as well as in the 
philosophy of art^ every research must starts not from 
theoretical assumptionSj but from the psychological and 
sociological data of the aeatlietic life. 

Such a procedure^ however, is encumbered with 
difficulties, of which the writers on speculative SBSthetic 
were scarcely aware. When theories of art and beauty 
were based on general a prio-H principles, there could 
not possibly be any doubt as to 1he point of departure 
in the several researches. But when we have no 
assumptions to stEut from, the very demarcation of the 
subject may become a matter of uncertainty. In the 
philosophy of art, to which department of aBsthetlc I 
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■w'iaii to restrict my researches in tlio present ^vor]^, this 
difficulty of formulating the data and q^f/^sita —the facta 
which we have to go upon, and the facte which we wish 
to find oat—cM^natitnites the first, and hy no means the 
least important, problem. 

If we are to embark upon a scientific treatment of art 
without any preconceived defirdtions, the aim and con¬ 
ditions of such treatment can only he determined by 
esiamining tha prevailing notions on the subject, as they 
arc expressed in language and in literature. As an 
interpretation for general use and of general applicability, 
a theory of art can claim attention only if it conforms 
to the recognised usage of the principal sesthetic terms. 
In the various definitions of art which arc contaiiied in 
the different sesthetic systema, we must therefore try to 
find some point of unity from which to approach our 
subject. The .difficulties of such a task are evident to 
any one who has gone through the discouraging ex¬ 
perience of reading a history of sesthetic. The investi- 
gator who seeks an accurate demarcation of the whole 
area of art, as distinguished from other departments of 
life, meets with partial definitions which can be applied 
only to certain fi.xed forms of arh We need mention 
but a few of the most typical instances. Even an 
ardent admirer of Taine is compelled to admit that his 
generalisations are too exclusively derived from the 
study of poetry and the formative arts* In the same 
way it is only by laborious adjustments that the theory 
of Vischer can be applied to ■ music and lyric poetry ] 
the aphorisms of Buskin do not even pretend to apply 
to any but the formative arts; and Mr. Marshall's 
JS^sth^tic F^'inciples—to adduce one of the most recent 
attempts in general art-theory—axe too obviously those 
of an expert in architecture* In none of the modern 
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aystems lias sufficient room been made for certain forme 
o£ art whiclij from tliG eYolntioniBt^ standpointj arc of 
the higlicst importanee: such as actings dancing, and 
decoration. All the ouc-aidjcd definitions are, more¬ 
over, so inconsistent witk each otker that it seeing im¬ 
possible to make up for their individiifd deficiencies by 
an eclectic c-ombmation. It is not to be wondered at^ 
therefore, if aome writers on art^ confnaed by the 
bewildering contradictions of sesthetic theories, have 
called in question the very existence of any universal 
art-criteriond 

Those who adopt this attitude—which seems the 
more justified now that the arts have become widely 
differentiated—deny the possibility, not only of nil 
general art-philosophy, but also of any sociological and 
psychological treatment of artistic activities as a whole. 
But even if all other hypotheses are banished, seathetic 
rcscfU'ch cannot possibly dispense with the fundamental 
assumption of the unity of art. And in point of fact 
there can be found in most systems, if we do not insist 
on too minute and positive demarcations, at least one 
common quality which is ascribed to all its different 
forms. Notwithstanding the mutual contradictions 
of art - theories, the believers in a general sesthetic 
can al’ways appeal to the consent with which the 
majority of authors have upheld the negative criterion 
of art-. MetaphysLcians as welt as psychologists, 
Hegelians as well as Darwinians, all agree in declaring 
that a work, or performance, which can he proved to 
servo any utilitarian, non-icathetic object must not be| 
considered as a genuine work O'f art. True art has its 
one end In itself, and rejects every eKtraceoue purpose : 
that is the doctrine which, with more or less ciplicitnesj?, 

* Ct rianalick, dSeftonnt, p. 3. 
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been stated by Kant,^ Sehillex/ Spencer,® Hemiequin * 
Grosae/ Grant Allen,'* and otliers. And popular opinion 
agrees in this respect Vvith. the conclusions of science? 
This distinctive quality of independence seems therefore 
to afford us a convenient starting-point for the treatment 
of art in general* 

Owing to its negative character^ this criterion does 
not give US much, information as to the real qualities of 
art^ But even the poorest definition is enough to begin 
\vith, if it only holds good with regard to all particular 
cases. Unfortunately, however^ we need only apply 
the test of independence in the concrete instance to 
find that even the applicability of this single accepted 
f criterion may be seriously disputed. There is scarcely 
any author^ however he may formulate his general 
definitions of art, who would assess the relative value 
of art-works according to their degrees of dismterested- 
ness. hTo candid man would, for instance, nowadays 
contend that an arabesque composition is per se more 
sesthetimlly pure than a statue or a poem.^ But we 
may even go farther* We must question whether every 
work of art ought to he degraded from its aesthetic rank, 
if it can be convicted of having served any external 
utilitarian purpose. This strict conception of the 
aesthetic boundaries has been eloquently attacked by 
Guyau in his celebrated treatise, LepriTidpe de I’art 
de la Though the ultimate conclusions of this 

^ Kantj £.rUUi (Sff p, 147, to bo ounpai*! with Kant's 

obflptBW on l»mty. 

* SahillHr, t}bsr diii das jKMim 

* Spentar, Ft!ft^tol6gy, ii, pp ^26, eS2. G£ alao tJtfl ffittwcis 

from Br latter wlttan I 17 Mr. SpHicer to M. Gnyan, quoted in Lss da 

coniaTnpijraing, 1 ^. 

* HeDnaqniiL, Xo pp. 26-2S, 

* Gj 0 £ 3 ^ Die der Zwwi, pp. IS, 47. 

* Oroat Allen, Xft'6«io^osrifla2 pp. 32, 33. ^ Cf, Kant, U. p. 60^ 

^ Onyan, Xes proi/iejtia de reB&^ique wtfSVipomtnff, liTie i. 
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work tire perhaps not eo clear as miglit be deaired^ yet 
^ we do not see how his attitude in estimating eonci^ete 
manifestations of art can be assailed. It would, to take 
an esiample, be absurd to contend that the ringing of 
TaiHefer lost in sesthetie value by contributing to the 
victory of Haatinga. And however strictly we may in¬ 
sist upon the requirement that every genuine work of 
art should have been created purely for its own sake, 
we cannot possibly conceal the fact that some of the 
world’s finest love lyxice were originally composed, notin 
seathetic freedom, ’which is independent of all hy-purpoaen, 
hut with the express end of gaining the ear and the favour 
of a beloved ’woman. The influence which such foreign, 
non-sesthetic mo’tives have exercised on ait will also 
become more and more apparent ’with increased know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of esthetic production. The 
■ -.further the psychological biographer pushes his indiscreet 
researches into the private life of individual artists, the 
:^ore often will he hnd that some form of interest— 
bersonal, political, ethical, religious—enters into the so- 
jeallod disinterested sesthetde aeti’vity. Such instnnees 
must induce undogmatic authors to relax to some extent - 
the strict application of this criterion* And even those 
philosophers who, in spite of the histoiical evidence, in¬ 
sist upon applying it will be compelled to admit that 
they have taken for works of genuine art productions 
whichj from their philosophic standpoint, have no claim 
to the title. 

The danger of such mistakes is all the great-cr when 
one has to deal with the lower stages of artistic develop¬ 
ment. In point of fact recent ethnological researches 
I have cM>nclnsive]y proved that it is not only difficult, but 
\ quits impossible, to apply the criterion of aesthetic iu- 
* dependence to the productions of savage and harbaroue 
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tribes. It is true that the large pro'vinee of primitiYe 
art has not as yet in ita entirety been made the snbj&ct 
of Eyfitematio study. But, on the other hand^ the results 
which have been arrived at with regard to decora¬ 
tion, ite most typical form, amply bear out our view. 
In almost every ease where the ornaments of a tribe 
have been closely examined, it has appeared that what 
to us seems a mere embellishment is for the natives 
in question full of practical, non-sesthetic significance, 
j Carvings on weapons and implements, tattooings, woven 
and plaited patterns, all of which the uncritical observer 
! is apt to take for purely artistic compositionB, are now 
explained religious symbols, owners’ naarlss, or ideo¬ 
grams. There is still room for discussion as to whether 
in certain individual interpretations the tendency to 
look for concealed meanings has not been carried too 
fan But there can be no douht that the general 
principles which to many students seemed so fantastic 
when first formulated by Stolpe, Read,* and Others, have 
derived additional support fi^om every fresh inquiry into 
primitive systems of deetjration. 

The isolated researches which have been carried on 
within the department of primitive literature and drama 
all point in the same direction. Wherever ethnologists 
have the opportunity of gaining some insight into the 
inner life of a savage tribe, they are surprised at the 
religious or magical significance which Hea concealed be¬ 
hind the most apparently trivial of amusements. And 
it is to be remarked that they have learned to appreciate 

^ Cf. SkilpCi, ^ iMtlttf/oIii™ oTMftjTlsTliti!:, i.-ii, in Yinw^ 

ISfle-lBSlh Aa Eh^IieK izBoisJatioin Mra H. 0. Maidi 13 pibli^ed id 
JViKisactkW ti/" tJu Sovhdtda ZHiTftry avid SciMiiJk Scufisiy^ Bead, '^ On 

tliB Ori^n, ^tc., of Oartain Omsiraeateof tJw S,E, Patffic,” £d Jw-rvi. Jujtt, 

jcii. Cf. also March, ' ^ Pfl.1,jTieftdn Ornament, a Mythugraphy,” in 

jiTiikr. 32if. 
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this esoteric meaning, not by a closer study o£ tlie 
^ manifestations themselyes^ but through information 
acquired by intercourse with the natives. There is 
often not a single feature in a savage dance which would 
give the uninitiated, any reason to suspect the non.- 
sesthetic purpose. AVhen North American Indians, 
KaffirSj or Negroes porform a dance in which all the 
movements of the animals they hunt arc imitated, -we 
unavoidably see in their antics an instance of primitive 
but still purely artistic dtamcL It is only horn the 
descriptions of GatHrij Lichtenstein, and Reade ^ that we 
learn that these pantomimes have in reality quite as 
practical a purpose 0^ those imitations and reprcEenta- 
tions of nnimals by which hunters aH over the world try 
to entice their game within shooting distance. Accord- 
I ing to the doctrine of sympathetic magic, it is simqdy an 
I aiiomatic truth that the copy of a thing may at any 
j distance influence the thing itself and that thus a 
buffalo dance, oven when it is perfornLed in the camp, 
may compel the huffnloes to come within range of the 
hunters. But the deceptive appearance of disinterested- 
ness, which in these cases might have led one to mistake 
a mere piece of hunting magic for a specimen of pure 
dramatic art, is apt to make us cautious about accepting 
as independently seethetic any performance of primitive 
man. 

In the songs and dances by which savages exhort 
themselves to work and regulate their exertions we find 

^ Gatlin, i, pp, 1??, ISS, Muidau 'biifEklj{> danca. X 

uimilar daticfl ainang the Iroquais liflj beeu dcscrilwdl T>y Kftr]g*Ti p. 

237), wto dose iioi^ herwanar, Fpeak of any magical putpoat, Althonfft aonM- 
vtiAt differ?Jit)y expiaimod by Gatlin, thB flloiit be*r dance i. p. 
is no dtmljfc a-i ma^ca] in its intcutjaii aa tlka buffedo dUL??! Tba aamfl intCT' 
■pnjtation holds ^™>d also, wa bclieviei witli nflgifU to til* gorilla HancC of th* 
ifflgroea {Eeade^ ^ava^ pp. 105,10s) ind tlifi hrniting pajif anuTDica of tbs 

Eocasii KalBo fLidhteneteiji, L p. 
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ap aspect of utilitarian advaTitage ■m'Mcli is real and not 
imaginary. Evidently also this advantage^ and not any 
Independent sestlietLC pleasure, is—intentionally or unm- 
tentionally—aimed at in tlie war-pantomimes, the boat¬ 
ing songs, dances, etc. And it is no doubt for this 
reason that music and dance have attained so surprising 
a development in the lower stages of culture. In 
trying, therefore, to explain the historical develop¬ 
ment of art, we are compelled to take into account 
that foreign purpose which is repudiated in art- 
theory. 

If every work of art were really an end in Itself— 
I a Selh&tzwe,cl ^-—standing quite isolated from all the 
I practical utiKties of life, it would be nothing less than 
^ a miracle that art should be met with iu tribes which have 
not yet learnt to satisfy, nor even to feel, the most 
elementary neccasitdes of life. In such a case it is not 
music only vrhich -would, ae Wallace thinks, have to be 
explained by supernatural causes: ^ primitive art in all 
its deparfcmentB would baffle our attempts at rational 
interpretation. By studying, however, the artistic 
activities of savage and barbarous man in their con- 
uection with his non-^sthetic life, writers on evolution¬ 
ary aesthetic have succeeded in solving this great crux 
of art-history. The dances, poems, and even the 
formative arts of the lower tribes possess indeed, as 
every ethnologist will admit, unquestionable aesthetic 
value. But this art is seldom free and disinterested ; it 
has generally a usefulness—real or supposed-—and is 
often even a necessity of life.® 

A historical conception of art is thus, it appears, 

^ WttilflcB, Itarwiflmft, pp. 467, 4QS, 

J'flr ii dEiBct oppogitioii tc Mr. Wallace's Tiew8 Oil tLis point Sto Wallasclltli, 
Jftmic, pp, 3?8, S?ft. Cf. aJso REteJiia, Ditmiinism fisid pj^ 

IJ 0^114. 
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iiicompatdble with a strict raaiutenance of the Eesthetio 
criterion* Btit it may stil) be ashed whether we are 
therefore compelled to join Guyan in abolishing all dis- 
tinotions between art and other manifestationa of human 
energy/ By doing away ■with, the only definition 
which is common to the majority of seathetic sysbemsj 
we should dissociate ourselves from all previons views 
on art* And it seema hard to believe that all dogmatic 
writers on sesthetic, one-sided as -they may often seem, 
have founded their theories on a pure fiction* The 
independent aesthetic activity, which, simply aims at 
its owm satisfactionj cannot have been invented for 
the sake of the systems* The mere fact that so 
many theories have been proposed for its explanation 
furnishes, it seems to us, a sufficient proof that the 
conception of this activity corresponds to some psycho- 
logical reality* Certainly the end in itself" has not 
played so important a part in the practice of artists as 
writers on aesthetic would have us believe i and it 
is .impossible to distinguish its effects in concrete 
individual instances. But from all we know of the 
life and work of artiste, there appears to be a tendency 
—more or less eonscionsly followed, it is true, in 
different cases—to make the work its own end* And 
in the public we can in the snme way notice an inclina¬ 
tion—which grows with increasing culture—to regard 
art as somethhig which exists for its own sake, and 
to contemplate its mamfestatdona with independent 
sBSthetic attention. Whatovor we may think about 
the genesis of particular pictures and poems, wo know 
that at least they need no utditarian, non-eesthetic 
justification in order to be appreciated by us* And 
with as much assurance as we can ever feel in com- 

j Cf. OiijTiii, cmC&niiormw, pp. 15, 24, 
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parative psycliology we may take it for granted that 
the same way of looking at art Las pTeveiled m other 
stages of culture as well. However cautious one may 
be in drawing conclusions from antilogies between 
higher and lower foms, a closer study of primitive art 
must needs compel every one to admit that these 
dances, poems, and ornaments, even if they originally 
served practical, reiigious, or political aims, may at least 
have come by degrees to be enjoyed in the same way 
as we enjoy our art. By denying such subjective 
independence in the creation and enjoyment of art, w^c 
should be no less guilty of one-aidedness than those 
authors who deny that genuine art has ever been 
inflnenced by foreign purposes.” If it is pre¬ 
sumptuous to adduce any particular works or manifest¬ 
ations in proof of free and independent production, it 
may be no lees audacious to contend that oven the 
most primitive form of art has flourished in tribes 
destitute of all esthetic cravings. There is room for 
disenasion on the degree of Influence which antotclie" ^ 
artistic activity has exercised in particular works and 
manifestations. It may also be made an object of 
research to determine at which precise stage of de¬ 
velopment sesthetic attention becomes so emancipated 
as to entitle ns to speak of a pure and free art-life. 
But it does not seem that such inquiries can ever lead 
to any positive result. The mO're one studies art, 
especially primitive art, from a comparative and 
historical point of view, the more one is compelled to 
admit the impossibility of deciding where the non- 
aesthetic motives end and the aesthetic motives begin. 
The only result we can reach is the somewhat indefinite 
one that it is as impossible to explain away the artietic 

^ Fgr Ui]3 cbar^teirisEtli Emu I am i:adaMed tn PrafeAsor J. M, IJaldw^Qr 
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purpose as it is to detect its presence in a pure state in 
any concrete work of art. 

For art-philosopliy as a distinct science e^en this 
rLon-committal eonclusion is of vital importanccv It 
gives Tis a right to regard all the forms and develop- 
menfn of art as witneasea to an activity which tends to 
become more and more independent of the iinmodiate 
utilities o£ life. This tendency, on the other hand, 
not only affords us a point of unity frotn which to 
start upon a research into the general philosophy of 
art; it also presents to us one of the greatest problems 
of the same science. How it is that mankind has come 
to devote energy and to an activity which may be 
almost entirely devoid of a utilitarian purpose is indeed 
the riddle, sociological as well as psychological, which 
would seem in the first place to claim the attention of 
the philosopher To the writer of this book, at any 
rate, it appeared that a discussion, and an attempt at 
solution, of this aecmitig paradox was a task sufficiently 
important and interesting to form of itaelf the subject 
of a special investigation. 

But although the aspects of autotelic artistic activity 
give ua at once a datum and a problem on which we 
may confidently base our research^ we must not over' 
look the peculiar difficulties that will necessarily arise 
from the exclusively psychological, non - historical 
character of this bniaia. A historic study of art shows 
ua that the artistic activity proper can. never be 
explained by examining concrete works as vre meet 
them in reality. iVhcncverwe have to deal with art as 
autotelic, the need of theoretical ahstractiooi forces itself 
upon us with, irresistible cogency. It is of no avail to 
argue from the data of ort-Mstory, because we can never 
fully know the mental origin of the vrorks. The 
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problem presented to na by tlie tendency to engage in 
artistic production and artistic enjoyment for tlieir own 
sake can only be solved by studying the psyckology^ 
both of artiats and of their public. The " art-imp ulse " 
and the “ art-sense/* as referring to subjective tendencies 
in creators and spectators, are the chief notions with 
which we have to operate in such an investigation. And 
when we are obliged to introduce the notion of the 
“work of art^’ we have to remember that this termj 
strictly speaking, refers to an abstract and ideal datum. 
Only by thus restricting our attention to the psychical 
facts can we attain any clear conception of that autotelic 
aspect of art on which so much stress has been. Imd in 
all sesthetic philosophy. 

It is needless to say, however, that even a purely 
philosophic interpretation of art would ba impossible 
without a knowledge of its works and iwanifestations as 
they appear in real life, with all their ejtraneouSj nou^ 
EBsthetic elements* The psychological examination must 
therefore necessarily be supplemented by an historical 
one. The methods of the latter research cannot be the 
same as those used in a strictly cesthetic inquiry. And 
the words will naturally be employed in a different sense. 
We do not at that stage demand of a poem, a painting, 
or a drama, that it should fulfil more than the technical 
req^uirements of the several arts. The ornamentation of 
a vase, is in this sense a work of art even if it serves 
a magical, f.e. a supposed practical purpose. Indeed it 
is most advantageous, if we wish to bring out the 
influence of sociological factors with the greatest possible 
clearness, to concentrate our attention upon the very 
qualities which we have to disregard in the treatment of 
purely artistic activity. The productions of primitive 
tribes, in which art is so closely connected with lifej 
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supply the most profitable material for such a study. 
After having examined, in these simple forms, all the 
sociological aspects of art, it will be possible to place the 
two art-factors in the most illustrative antithesis and to 
study their mutual influence. From this it should be 
possible to suggest—although in this work no detailed 
attempt will be made to follow out the reasoning—why 
it is that the concrete work of art, although its historical 
origin may be entirely non-®sthetic, has always proved 
so eminently adapted to serve the needs of the purely 
sesthetic craving. And by starting from the conception 
of sesthetic activities which has been arrived at on psycho¬ 
logical grounds, it should also be possible to determine 
the particular qualities in individual works of art which 
‘make them more or less able to satisfy this craving. 
Thus a theory of the psychological and sociological 
origins of art may famish suggestions for those which 
have been considered as distinctive of sesthetic proper, 
such as the critical estimation of works of art, or the 
derivation of laws which govern artistic production. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ART-IMPULSE 

There are two things which have to be investigated— 
the reason why works of art are created, and the reason 
why works of art are enjoyed. By choosing at the out¬ 
set to approach art in its active aspect—to examine into 
the impulse of the artist—we do not desert the central 
field of aesthetic inquiry. On the contrary, it seems that 
a study of art-production affords the most convenient 
starting-point for any comprehensive treatment of art; 
all the more because every sesthetic pleasure, even when 
apparently most passive, always involves an element of 
unconscious artistic creation.^ When absorbed in the 
beauty of nature we do in fact appear to ourselves to be 
entirely receptive; but in truth our enjoyment, if the 
enjoyment has any aesthetic value at all, is always more 
or less derived from the activity of our own mind. It 
does not matter much, from the psychological point of 
view, whether we make an abortive but original 
effort to select and arrange the impressions which we 
receive, as is the case when a new aspect of nature 
delights us, or whether we merely reproduce at second 
hand the impression originally arranged by an artist, as 
happens when we admire a statue, or recognise in a 

^ CL ch&p. ix. in the eegnel. 
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landscape some effect that Turner has recorded.^ In 
^either case the passive attitude can never be explained 
without reference to the active one. 

In the historic interpretation of art it is of no leas 
importance to study its productive side. It is only by 
considering art as an activity that we can explain the 
great influence which it has exercised on social as 
well as on individual life. These are, however, views 
which can only be properly established in the later 
chapters. Here we have merely to dwell on the aspects 
which present themselves to the psychological observer; 
and there is no doubt that from his point of view the 
impulse to produce works of pure art constitutes the chief 
aesthetic problem. If once the creation has been satis¬ 
factorily accounted for, it is relatively easy to explain 
the subsequent enjoyment of art. Accordingly, by 
concentrating our attention on the art-impulse we 
approach the art-problem at its very core. 

It has, however, been contended by some authors 
that the Independence of external motives is nothing 
peculiar to art-production. There is, undoubtedly, a 
certain kind of scientific study—^for instance, some 
departments of higher mathematics—which may be 
carried on entirely for its own sake without any regard 
to practical application, or even to increased knowledge 
of nature. And it is even more impossible to find any 
immediate utilitarian purpose for all the intense activity, 
mental and physical, which is devoted to sports and 
games. Every one knows that the “ end in itself” which 
any of these affords may in many cases exercise as great 
an attraction as any of the utilitarian aims in life. 

* Some brillknt and suggeative remarks on this jiomt may be found in 
Gnyan, Lt* yrobUmet de resthUiqw oorUen^toraiju, p. 12 ; and in Haralock Ellis, 
Tlie JVIjis Spirit, pp. 234-230. 
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Chess is said to have a demordac power over its devotees, 
and the attachment of a golfer to his game can only be^ 
described in the language of the most intense passion. 
The same sacrifice of energy and interests to a one-sided 
and apparently useless purpose, which in art seems so 
mysterious, may thus, as Professor Groos remarks, be 
found in activities of far less repute.^ It is evident that 
if artistic creation were in no wise diflferent from 
these other examples of autotelic manifestations, there 
would be no ground for considering the art-impulse as a 
separate or distinctive problem. 

We can scarcely believe, however, that even Professor 
Groos himself would seriously maintain the parallel 
between art-production and the last-mentioned activities. 
There are indeed cases in which a man of science 
devotes his whole energy to a task which is so abstract 
that it seems to give no satisfaction to the craving for 
positive truth. But it is always an open question 
whether the attractiveness of such researches is not, 
strictly speaking, more aesthetic than scientific. Higher 
mathematics is perhaps, for those that live in the world 
of abstract quantities, only an abstract form of art, a 
soundless music or a wordless poetry. In other cases 
the eagerness with which pure science is pursued as an 
autotelic end may be explained as a result of acquired 
habits. Like the miser, the passionate researcher may 
often gradually lose sight of the ultimate aim of his 
activity and concentrate all his attention on the means. 
There can be no question of denying the emotional 
value and the great attractive force which thus comes 
to be attached to these secondary purposes. But in 
comparing such autotelic activities to ^ose of art vre 
have to remember that the passion, however intense it 

^ Groos, DU SfUU d«r pp. 608, 509. 
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may be, is probably not primary but derived; and it is 
^in any case self-evident that it can be developed only 
in exceptional cases and in peculiarly predisposed 
individuals. 

By the same criterion we can also separate the art- 
desire from the love of games and sports. However 
passionate the sporting mania may be in individuals or 
nations, it can never be compared as a universal and 
primary impulse with the craving for aesthetic creation. 
Philosophers who bestow their whole attention only on 
the mature works which can be studied in the history, 
of art, may indeed contend that even the art-impulse is 
given to some favoured few. But this view, which 
would reduce all art-life to the status of a great and 
marvellous exception, cannot possibly be upheld in a 
psychological aesthetic. 

It is, no doubt, the fact that the percentage of 
executive artists in modern nations is an almost 
negligible quantity. It is also probable that—con¬ 
trary to a common notion—the poets, the painters, and 
the dramatists form a distinct class even among the 
lower tribes.' But in treating the art-impulse as a 
psychological phenomenon the inquiry cannot be re¬ 
stricted to the few individuals who publicly practise a 
certain art. As far as the artistic 'powers are concerned, 
these undoubtedly stand apart from the rest of mankind. 
But w^e are not entitled to maintain that they are also 
distinguished by some peculiar psychical impulse. From 
the point of view-of artistic perfection, there is all the 
world between the youthful verses of Groetbe and the 
doggerel of a common schoolboy. But, psychologically, 
the schoolboy's doggerel may be the result of as 
strong a craving for poetic expression as any of the 

* Spencer, PrineipUt of Sociolo^, Tol. iii. pp. 201-281. 
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world’s greatest poems. ^ Bad or good, known or 
unknown, every manifestation of artistic activity is 
equally illustrative for our purpose. We have to count 
with the immense number of dilettanti who produce in 
privacy and in secret, as well as with recognised artists. 
And even those unfortunate’ persons w’ho have never 
been able to find for themselves any satisfactory mode 
of £esthetic expression may still be adduced in proof of 
the universality of the artistic desire. If the notion of 
art is conceived in its most general sense, every normal 
man, at some time of his life at least, is an artist—in 
aspiration, if not in capacity. 

If, moreover, we take into consideration the eager¬ 
ness and devotion which is lavished upon artistic 
activity—not least, perhaps, by those who have never 
appeared as artists—we shall be compelled to admit 
that the art-impulse is not only commoner, but also 
stronger and deeper, than any of the above-mentioned 
non-utditarian impulses. If it can be explained at all, 
it is only by deriving it from some great and funda¬ 
mental tendency of the human mind. This fact has, 
naturally enough, not been realised by those writers on 
aesthetic who only study the ideal work of art as it 
appears among civilised nations. In short, the great 
systems of aesthetic philosophy have never expressly 
stated the problem of finding an origin for the art- 
impulse ; and any interpretation of that impulse which 
may be derived constructively from their speculations 
upon the work of acknowledged artists is irreconcilable . 
with the wider notion of ent as a universal human 
activity. If the aim of every artist really were, as 

* This Tiatv, viz. thzt the aesthetic craviiigs are a racialpossession of 
mankind, has been clearly and consistently maintained by hfarshall, cf. 
.^$ihetic Prinei^a, p. 70; Paia, Pieoswra, and .£sthaticSt pp. 100, 101. 
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Vischer must have thought, to reinstate by the creation 
of a semblance the Idea in the position from which it is 
in Reality always thrust by material accidents; if he 
desired, for instance, to show a human character as it 
would be but for the accidents of life; ‘ or if, to use the 
language of Taiue, the artists main object were to 
produce a representation of nature in which the essential 
characters enjoy an absolute sovereignty; if he strove 
to depict a lion in such a way to emphasise specially 
these leonine traits which distinguish the lion from any 
other great cat,®—then it would be hard to understand 
the attraction which art has exercised on people who 
are almost devoid of intellectual cravings. "We could 
not possibly find any connection between modem and 
primitive art Nor could we explain why, for instance, 
poetry and music are so often cultivated by persons who 
do not otherwise show the slightest eagerness to under¬ 
stand the hidden nature of things, who do not meddle 
with ideas or “ dominating faculties. ” Even in the case of 
philosophically-minded artists such motives are probably 
somewhat feeble. The intellectualistic definitions may 
perhaps explain the aesthetic quahties of the work.of 
art itself. But they can never account for the con¬ 
straining force by which every genuine work of art is 
called into existence. 

There are some authors, however, who have felt the 
need of a dynamic explanation of the art-impulse, 
which should trace the motive force to its origin. It; 
was 80 “with Aristotle when he interpreted artistic pro-| 
duction as a manifestation of the desire to imitate. Byl 
this theory art is indeed brought into connection with' 
a general animal impulse, the aesthetic ^importance of 

^ Viaclier, AtUutik, vol i. p. 53; vol. iil pp. 8-10. 

* Tkine, PkUoaofhie d* Vart, pp. 57-70. 




which can scarcely be overestimated. It is only by 
reference to the psychology of imitative movements 
that we shall be able to explain the enjoyment of art. 
But it seems, nevertheless, somewhat strained to make 
imitation the basis and purpose of artistic activity, seeing 
, that there are various forms of art, as, for instance, archi- 
! tecture and purely lyrical music or poetry, in which we 
I can scarcely detect any imitative element at all. The 
I theories of Aristotle, of Seneca, and aU their modern 
followers, can only be upheld if the word ** imitation ” is 
used in a much wider sense than that which it generally 
bears. But even those who, with Engel, would consider 
the bodily movements as imitating the thoughts,” ^ or 
those who in aesthetic would speak of “circulary re¬ 
action ” * as a phenomenon of imitation, would find it 
hard to discover in any of these relatively automatic 
manifestations such a mental compulsion as that which 
impels to artistic activity. Moreover, as we need scarcely 
point out, art in all its forms always strives after some¬ 
thing more than a mere likeness. - 
, It seems equally superfluous to emphasise the fact 
'that no genuine artist has made it his sole object to 
‘please. The fatal confusion between art-theory and 
the science of beauty has indeed led some writers on 
aesthetic to derive artistic activities from an impulse to 
produce objects or objective conditions which should 
attract by pleasing.”® Such views w'ill especially 
recommend themselves to those who believe in an 
animal art called forth by sexual selection. Nor can it 
be denied that the means of attraction employed in the 

1 Engel, Idem nt einer Mimik, L p. 97. 

* Ot to the significance of this process, and iU connection with the 
imitative proceea, Baldwin, Mental DtodcfpmnU, p. 264. 

9 MarriuJl, jS»(ketic Prineifks, p. 62; cf, Pawt, Pleasure, and JEatheiies, 
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competition for the favour of the opposite sex supply a 
part of the material wliich is used in the various arts.* 
With the artistic impulse itself, which, according to its 
very definition, is independent of external motives, the 
various means of attraction have no connection whatever.® 
From the theoretical point of view it is undoubtedly 
easier to defend Professor Baldwin’s wa}^ of stating the 
case, in which the self-exhibiting impulse ” takes the 
place of the “ instinct to attract by pleasing.”® Figura¬ 
tively speaking, an element of self-exhibition is involved 
in every artistic creation which addresses itself to a 
public. And without a pubHc—in the largest sense of 
the word—no art would ever have appeared. But it seems 
somew-hat difficult to make this self-exhibiting—in a 
sense which implies an actual audience—the aim and 
purpose of, for instance, the most intimate and personal 
examples of lyrical poetry. 

It may of course be contended, by those who advocate 
the importance of the last-mentioned interpretations, 
that the variety of art-forms compels us to assume, not 
one, but several art-impulses. At this stage of our 
research we cannot enter upon a discussion of such 
views; but it will at least be admitted that explana¬ 
tions which can be applied in the whole field of art 
must be preferable to partial definitions. 

This merit of universality, at least, cannot be 
denied to the theories which derive art from the play¬ 
ing impulse. The notion of a sportive activity involves 
precisely that freedom from external, consciously 

* Ot chaptaw xiv.-rTi in thfi sequel. 

* Of. Marahall, Pain, Pleasure, and Aidhetics, p. 104. (“Xor can we with 

Kant and hold that tho ‘art-impulM’ is especially connectod with the 

' play>impalBe ’ throngh lack of end, if 1 am right that an end for art-woik is 
diaoemible in aliraUion throagh, tht pletuxng oj oOur$.'') 

* Baldwin, Saoiai and Ethical Inierprtiatuna, p. 161; cf. pp 160, 16*. 
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utilitarian motives which, according to the consensus of 
almost all writers on aesthetic, is required in ever}^ 
genuine manifestation of art. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that it was by reference to the play-impulse that 
Schiller tried to distinguish artistic production from all 
“ unfree ” forms of activity.^ It is true that the notion 
of “ play ” as used by Schiller and Spencer—who has 
given the theory a physiological foundation—is chiefly 
important as a negative demarcation. But even Schiller 
brings in a positive factor when he speaks of the force 
by which “ overflowing life itself urges the animal to 
action ” (“ wenn das uberfliissige Leben sich selbst zur 
Thatigkeit stachelt”),* In Spencer's theory, on the other 
hand, the “excessive readiness” to nervous discharge 
which accompanies every surplus of vigour, and which, 
in his view, accounts for play, represents a motor 
element, the impelling force of which must be considered 
as very strong.* As is well known, Spencer, Wallace, 
and Hudson have applied this principle of surplus 
energy to explain so-called animal art, rejecting the 
theory which ascribes aesthetic judgment to the female.^ 
As formulated by the last-mentioned authors, the 
play-theory is, however, open to objection from a 
physiological point of view. It has been remarked 
by Dr. Wallaschck that, in speaking of animals, the 
phrase “ surplus of vigour ” ought to be superseded by 
“ inapplicability of energy ” or “ unemployed energy.” * 

1 SchfllAT, tlher du adheliseht EnxeJMLing dt» esp. Brief 15. 

* Ihid. Brief 27, qnoted in Qroos, Tht Play of Anxmaia^ p. 2. 

* Spencer, PrinApUa of Ptythology, toL U. pp. 629, 680. 

* Spencer, “The Origin of Mneic,” in MviA, xr. 452, 458 ; reprinted in the Ust 
edition of SaamjK, it pp. 430, 431; Walleoo, ntmofnim, pp. 281, 264, 287, 292 ; 
Hudson, Tht Naiwralisl in La Plata, pp. 280-286. 

* WalUechek, "Neturel Selection and Music" in I'nternatitmal Cangreaa of 
Experimental PtycKology, second session, 1892, p. 74; Primitive Music, pp. 
271, 272. These uttersnces of Wallaachek ought to be qnoted as expressing his 
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And still more explicitly Professor Groos lias shown that 
a stored-np supply of energy is by no means a necessary 
^condition for play.^ But these criticisms have by no 
means deprived the play-instinct of its importance as 
a dynamic factor. Since Groos by his epoch-making 
researches has been able to prove that the majority of 
games—especially the games of youth—are baaed upon 
instincts, we can adduce as an impelling force “the 
demon instinct that urges and even compels to activity 
not only if and so long as the vessel overflows (to use a 
figure of speech), but even when there is but a last 
drop left in it.” ’ By considering artistic activity as a 
kind of play, one is therefore able to account for its 
great attractiveness, even when no “ surplus of vigour ” 
can be shown to exist. 

In the beginning of this chapter we did indeed 
contend that the " compulsion ” which prompts to 
. artistic activity is too strong to be even compared with 
the passion for sports and games. But this superiority 
may of course be explained as a result of some 
peculiarity of this special kind of play. As a matter of 
fact art is, in a far higher degree than any of the sports 
and games, able to satisfy the greatest and funda¬ 
mental instincts of man. Groos has tried to prove 
that the artistic motives which in all times have been 
most popular, ofier to the spectator as well as to the 
producer an opportunity for warlike and erotic stimu¬ 
lation;® and Guyau had already remarked how im- 

yiewa, and not the earlier pasaage iu J/tnd, 1891, i». 376, from which Grooe con- 
clade* that Wallaachek agrees with Spencer. Of. Grooa, TTu Plajf ofAnimais, 
p. 6, As early as 1891, Wallaschek pointed out the importance of music and 
aa preparations and not only representations of the most important 
actions in life. Cf. he. p. 74. 

» OrooB, The Play <tf AnimaU, pp. 18-24. 

* Groos, I.C. p. 21. 

* Groos, Dia Spiel* der jt/inuehen, pp. 216-S56. 
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portant a part the moods of war, or rather of struggle, 
play in all enjoyment of art.* It is easy to understand 
the eager prosecution of an activity which thus affords 
free, if imaginary, exercise for instincts and tendencies 
which would otherwise be thwarted by the narrow 
restrictions of social life. We are all animals in 
captivity, and we eagerly seise every kind of vicarious 
function whicli can give at least a memory of the life 
from which we are excluded. 

At lower stages of social evolution, where instincts 
are more in harmony with life, the play-element in art 
must evidently be of still greater importance. Artistic 
production and artistic enjoyment provide exercise for 
those very functions which arc most important in real 
life. Art fulfils a great social mission, and is developed 
in subservience to the struggle for life. The play-theory, 
as formulated by Professor Groos, affords, therefore, in 
many cases an explanation of the high artistic level 
reached by the lower tribes. In our historical treatment 
of primitive dances and dramas we shall be continually 
obliged to have recourse to this theory. And it will 
thus appear that it is no deficient appreciation of its 
importance which compels us to look elsewhere for an 
explanation for the artistic impulse. 

Play and art have indeed many important charac¬ 
teristics in common. Neither of them has any immediate 
practical utility, and both of them do nevertheless 
serve some of the fundamental needs of life. All art, 
therefore, can in a certain sense be called play. But 

* Qa3ran,2.er problimss da VtsPiUiqua eontemporaine, p. 9 j “On pourrait done, 
on continnant la pena^ da H. Spenoer, aller jasqu'k dire qne I’art, oette espice 
do jen raffini, a son origine on do moine ea premise manifestation dans I’iDstinet 
de la Intte, soit oontre la nature, soit eon tie lea honunes." C£ also Onjau, 
L‘art mt point da wa aodologriqua, p. 14, where Onyau in a brillisnt passage shows 
how an element of passionate atinggle and conquest enters eyen in the most 
abstract reasoning. To be compared with the chapters of Grooe on ITamji/ipiela. 
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art is something more than this. The aim of play is 

^attained when the surplus of vigour is discharged or 
the instinct has had its momentary exercise. But the 
function of art is not confined to the act of production ; 
in every manifestation of art, properly so called, some¬ 
thing is made and something survives. It is true that 
in certain manifestations—for instance in the dance or 
in acting—the effect is destroyed as soon as created; it 
survives only in the rhythm devised by the dancer, or 
in the spectator’s memory of the part played. But this 
is accidental, not essential to the nature of the arts as 
arts. On the other hand, there is nothing in the nature 
of the play-impulse to call for a stereotyping of the 
state of mind and feelings to which it gives rise. Still 
less can the artistic qualities, such as beauty and rhythm, 
which, however difficult to define scientifically, always 
characterise works of art, be interpreted as a result of 
the play-impulse. The theories of Schiller, Spencer,' 
and Groos may indeed explain the negative criterion of 
art, but they cannot, any more than the imitation, 
theories or the Darwinian interpretation, give us any 
positive information as to the nature of art. 

In order to understand the art-impulse as a tendency 
to aesthetic production, we must bring it into connec¬ 
tion with some function, from the nature of which the 
specifically artistic qualities may be derived. Such a 
function is to be found, we believe, in the activities of 
emotional expression. 

j It is therefore to the psychology of feeling and 
expression that we shall turn for the solution of the 
problem of the art-impulse. 



CHAPTEK III 


THE PEELING-TONE OF SENSATION 

Bkfoee attempting to prove that the impelling force in 
art-creation is to be explained by the psychology of 
feeling, we must first pay some attention to the general 
theory of emotional states. It would be impossible to 
assert anything about the aesthetic importance of such 
activities as have their origin in emotional conditions 
without first having made out the relation between 
feeling and movement. 

In this purely psychological investigation it is ad¬ 
vantageous to postpone all aesthetic considerations. The 
important thing is to get hold of the mental factors in 
their simplest possible form. Even the lowest feelings, 
therefore, the feeling-tones of mere physical sensation 
or the vaguest emotional states, such as comfort or 
discomfort, which are overlooked in all works on aesthetic 
proper, may be of great value in this preliminary dis¬ 
cussion. 

It is preferable to begin with the feeling-tones of 
definitely physical origin, because these hedonic elements 
have been subjected to an experimental investigation 
which could never be undertaken with regard to the 
complex emotions and sentiments. As early as 1887 
Fer6 published some important researches on the re- 
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lation between sensation and movement By sub¬ 
mitting persons to various external stimuli, he showed 
^hat every such stimulus calls forth a modification of 
the activities of the body, which modification, according 
to the intensity and the duration of the stimulus, takes 
the character either of enhancement or of arrest. In 
all cases when the apparatus used in the experiments 
indicated a shortened reaction-time and an increased 
development of energy, the subject of the experiment 
■ had experienced a feeling of pleasure. Every painful 
' stimulus, on the other hand, was connected with a 
i diminution of energy.^ 

These results have been corroborated in the main 
by the later researches of Lehmann. He has not,, how¬ 
ever, restricted his attention to the development of 
energy, but has also measured the changes in pulsation 
and respiration which occur under the influence of 
various stimuli. His conclusions are these:— 

“ Simple pleasurable sensations are accompanied by 
dilatation of the blood-vessels, and perhaps also by an 
increase in the amplitude of heart-contraction, together 
with an increase in the innervation of the voluntary 
muscles, at least of those connected wdth respiration. 
In sensations of pain one has to distinguish the first 
shock of irritation from the subsequent state. At the 
moment of irritation there ensues a deeper inhalation, 
and, if the irritation is strong, also an increase in the 
innervation of voluntary muscles. Then there generally 
follows a relaxation.” * 

The physiological theory of pleasure and pain which 
can be deduced from these experiments is, however, 


^ F4ri, Sensalion et mouvenunt, pp. 34, 64 ; cf. The TcUholegy qf EmetionSf 
p. 306. 

* Lehnuum, Hauptgwstse its ruetwMixhen OtfuJiUlebmt, pp. 89, 95. 
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neither new nor original. has himself pointed out 

that his researches only serve to prove the views which 
have been advanced with more or less explicitness by^ 
Kant, Bain, Darwin, and Dumont.^ All authors who 
have closely studied the movements of expression have 
also remarked that pleasurable feelings are accompanied 
\ by a tendency towards increased activity (Gratiolet, 
Darwin, Bain, Bouillier, Mantegazza).® And the popular 
views on pleasure and pain, as we find them expressed 
in literature, all agree on this point: “ La joie est Fair 
vital de notre 4me. La tristesse est un asthme compliqu^ 
d’atonie.”* Every one knows that movement and 
unchecked increased activity generally create pleasure. 
And, on the other hand, functional inhibition is in our 
experience closely connected with feelings of pain. 

Although these broad facts are universally re¬ 
cognised, there is nevertheless no unanimity with regard 
to their interpretation. It may be held, on the one 
hand, that the perception of those objective conditions 
which call forth pleasure is accompanied by a tendency 
to movement. That, conversely, movement creates 
pleasure would thus be the result of an association. But 
it may also be contended that the functional enhance¬ 
ment, the stimulation itself, when present to conscious¬ 
ness, is perceived as pleasure, and that the feeling-tone 
created by movement is thus not indirect and secondary, 
but, on the contrary, is a typical pleasure. 

We do not by any means deny the influence which 
associative processes exercise on all our feelings and on 

^ F^r^, Sensation, «t numvtment, p. 84. 

* Gratiolet, D« la pKytiorumU, pp. 47, 58 ; Darwin, The Expnaeim of the 
Emotion!, pp. 80, 207 ; Bain, The Ei^ions and the Will, pp. 11, 12 j Bouillier, 
Du plaUir aide la douleur, pp. 50, 51; Mantegazza, Phytiognomy and Expra- 
Sion, pp. 114, 115. 

* Amiel, Journal, L p. 208. 
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the activities connected with them. As has been shown 
by Darwin, animals as well as primitive man have 
"earned their chief enjoyment, outside their delight of 
warmth and repose, by violent actions, such as hunting, 
war, and pairing fights.' And if it be objected that 
memories from those distant times cannot now influence 
our feelings, it must at least be admitted that within 
the life of the individual a firm foundation is laid 
for association between pleasure and activity.* Inde¬ 
pendently of all general theories, we must therefore 
reckon with association as a factor by which the motor 
element of pleasure is greatly increased. But it seems 
to us impossible to make the remembrance—conscious 
or unconscious—of earlier similar states the only ground 
of the activity which is connected with pleasurable 
feelings. 

It is at least far more simple and consistent to 
explain, with Hamilton and Bain, the activity itself as 
the physiological condition of pleasure. If any increase 
of function — whether brought about by chemical, 
mechanical, or psychical (that is, indirectly mechanical) 
influences—be considered as a physiological condition of 
pleasure, and any arrest of function in the same way 
be considered as a counterpart of pain, then all states of 
pleasure or pain may be included in one common 
interpretation. Only it must be remembered that 
the increase of function can never be measured by any 
absolute standard. The same stimulus which in one 
, individual calls forth pleasure may in another individual 
cause pain, and the same bodily activity which we 
enjoy when in a vigorous state of health may occasion 
suflering when we are weak or ill. Such variations are 

^ Danris, The Bipnstim the Evnalwu, p. 81. 

* Lehsuno, RoMfigattse, pp. 298-SOl. 
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evidently conditioned by the vajying functioDal powers 
of the organs involved. When these powers are 
reduced, a stimulus, or a movement which usually pro^ 
duces a stimulating eflfect, may instead call forth 
depression and pain. 

In every explanation of pleasure-pain, attention 
must therefore be paid not only to the claims which 
are made on the several organs by the objective causes 
(stimuli or movements), but also to the capacity of the 
organs to meet these claims. This capacity, on the 
other hand, is evidently dependent upon the supply of 
energy afforded by the nutritive processes. In the 
endeavour to pay due attention to both these factors 
Lehmann has been led to this conclusion: “Pleasure 
and pain may in aU cases be assumed to be the psychical 
outcome of the relation between the consumption of 
energy which at a given moment is demanded from the 
organs, and the supply of energy which is afforded by 
nutrition.”^ In the course of a lengthy and laborious 
investigation Marshall has arrived at a very similar 
result: “ Pleasure and pain are determined by the 
relation between the energy given out and the energy 
received at any given moment by the physical organs 
which determine the content of that moment.” Pleasure 
is experienced, according to Marshall’s definition, when¬ 
ever a surplus of stored energy is discharged in the 
reaction to the stimulus; pain is experienced whenever 
a stimulus claims a greater development of energy 
in the reaction than the organ is capable of afford- 

In this mode of treatment due attention is paid to 
those theories according to which the conditions of 


^ Lehmaim, Haxiptgaetze, p. 214. 

* Maxshall, Pain, PleaMiT€, cmd Esthetics, pp. 222, 223, 
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pleasure are to be sought, not in expenditure of force, 
but in the receiving of force or in the recovery of 
’"balance.* But though this point has its own importance, 
it cannot by any means be put on a level with the 
dynamic aspect. Pleasure can ne.ver arise when the 
organs are not well-nourished, strong, and capable of 
function; but it arises only on the condition that they 
actually do perform a function. As Marshall has 
rightly remarked, there is no reason to believe that 
surplus of vigour and receipt of nourishment in them¬ 
selves could ever be objects of consciousness.^ As long 
as we can speak of mental states, .these must be 
accompanied by corresponding activities. The chief 
merit of Marshall’s thesis is precisely this, that every 
emotional state, independently of its tone and of its 
perceptible manifestations, can be interpreted in terms 
of activity. Pleasure, acute or massive, appears as the 
result of a stimulus, which, owing to a happy proportion 
between its intensity and the functional capacity of the 
organ, has modified the bodily functions in such a way 
as to produce manifestations of energy. Pain, acute or 
massive, appears as the result of a stimulus, possibly of 
the same kind, which, owing to a disproportion arising 
from its own greater intensity or the smaller functional 
capacity in the organ, has called forth a functional 
inhibition—^that is to say, that kind of activity which 
is manifested to us as an arrest of energy. 

It would be too sanguine to expect the real nature of 
pleasure and pain to be exhaustively defined in any 
formula such as the above. From a theoretical point of 
view grave objections may undoubtedly be raised against 

1 Dumont, Thtarit scientijSque d» la $ensibilii^ pp. 67, 68 ; Delboeof, 

(U psyehofivynqw, pp. 182, 191. 

* \fiLr»K*ll, p. 174. 
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Marshairs theory as well as against every general inter¬ 
pretation of emotional states. It may even be admitted, 
and we desire to admit it as soon as possible, that idr 
several cases it seems extremely difficult to derive the 
feeling-tone of even the simplest sensations from the 
proportion between energy given out and energy 
received.”^ But since, as fsir as we can see, similar 
difficulties meet us in the application of every existing 
emotional theory, for the present we must consider 
the constructions of Mr. Marshall, notwithstanding 
their speculative and necessarily unsafe character, 
as affording ns the most consistent explanation 
of the hedonic phenomena. In an earlier work, 
Forstudier till en konstJUosqfi (A Preliminary Study 
for a Philosophy of Art), I have tried to discuss and 
refute some of the arguments which can be adduced 
against this theory. In the present work such a theoretic 
digression would lead us too far away from the main, 
subject. For a right understanding of the relation 
between feeling and “ expressional ” movements it is not 
necessary, we believe, to adopt exclusively any one of 
the emotional theories. We shall be quite content if it 
is admitted that 3klr. Marshall’s interpretation affords 
us a scheme or formula by the aid of which we can 
account, if not for the nature, at least for the external 
manifestations of our feelings. 

In applying his definitions to the various kinds of 
pleasure and pain, Mr. Marshall has recourse to three 
important principles, viz. the limited amount of energy \ 
which our system is capable of developing at any given j 
moment, the storage of surplus supplies of nourishment, • 
and the transference of energy from one organ to another, j 
By referring, to these principles he has been able to 

^ C£. Stoat, J/anuai Ftyehology, pp. 286'289. 
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bring under his explanation those feelings which seem 

correspond not to " activities/' but to ** states.” * 

As is well known, Hamilton had already pointed out 
the important, though unsuspected, element of activity 
which is involved in our enjoyment of dolce far niente.^ 
But with the physiology at his command he could 
scarcely have explained why rest after heavy work is 
always accompanied by eminently pleasurable feelings. 
If it be assumed, however, that in the case of psychical 
effort, e.p., the call upon our limited fund of energy has 
reduced the vegetative functions to inactivity, and that 
this inactivity has caused a storage of nutritive supply, 
then it is self-evident that the vegetative functions, as 
soon as the one-sided effort has ceased, must discharge 
their surplus in movements of a pleasurable character. 

The pain arising from restricted activity can equally 
be explained in terms of movement. If we believe that 
our system has a limited amount of energy which—as 
long as life is maintained—must necessarily be active 
in some direction or other, then we shall also under¬ 
stand that anything which closes the natural and usual 
outlet of this energy will give rise to activities in related 
organs, the nutritive state of which does not present the 
conditions of pleasurable function. Mr. Marshall has 
tried to indicate the details of the transition by which 
inactivity in one organ causes excessive activity in other 
organs. His description of the gorging of the nutri¬ 
tive channels,” “the calling for aid of the disabled 
elements,” etc., is, howrever, too figurative and poetical 
to be of any importance in a psychological argument.* 

* Cf. Spenow, Ptinei^et of Ajeiofoyy, L p. 278. 

* HAEoiltOD, Lectvint, ii. p. 478 ; ef. also Booillior, ZHt plairir *i do la 
douleur, pp. 62 - 62 . 

* Pain, Pltarare, and JSithetkt, p. 213; cf. Dr. Stoat’i k«en 
oritzdnn of this ezplaastion, Analytic Poycholoyy, iL pp. 294,2S5. 
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Taken as a va^e and necessarily coarse metaphor, 
this physiological image may, however, illustrate a 
process which perhaps can never be exactly analysed,^ 
but which is nevertheless familiar to everybody. 
No one who has experienced in any higher degree the 
diffused sensation of gna^^dng inactivity can doubt 
the active element in this corroding feeling. One 
seems to feel how the checked and thwarted impulses 
devouringly turn themselves inward. Poetical literature 
is full of passionate outcries against the tortures which 
imposed inaction inflicts on active spirits; and modern 
autobiographies give us pathetic examples of the suffer¬ 
ings of those whose intellectual activity has been 
diverted from outward aims to internal analysis. The 
candid confessions of Amiel and Kierkegaard show the 
inevitable necessity with which mental energy, if arrested 
in its natural course, finds itself an outlet in destructive 
activity. This truth had already been expressed in 
simple and drastic form in Logau’s old epigram:— 

Ein Miililstein und ein Menscheaherz wild stets henungetTieben. 

Wenn beide« nicht tn reiben bat, wird beides selbat zeirieben. 

The displacement of mental attention corresponding 
to the transference of energy from one organ to 
another in the inevitable search for a channel of 
outlet causes arrested activity to be felt as an unbear¬ 
able massive pain; but this process implies at the same 
time a possibility of relief. If the sufferings of restric¬ 
tion can be considered as brought about by arrested 
impulses which have turned inwards, then it is evident 
that any outward activity may overcome the obstruction. 
Pleasure can perhaps not be achieved before the checked 
organ resumes its functions; but even a vicarious activity 
in some related organ may relieve the pain. Hence the 
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diflfuscd, undirected movements by which we instinctively 
try to get rid of a feeling of restriction. Every high- 
strung emotional state which has not yet found its appro¬ 
priate expression affords an instance of this sensation. 
Exalted delight therefore often manifests itself in ecstatic 
dances and songs, which, properly speaking, rather relieve 
an incipient pain than express a pleasure. Violent 
movements act as unconscious expedients by which the 
organism restores itself to its normal balance. 

A similar instinct ought, one woidd expect, to operate 
in sensations of acute pain. In point of fact, an obscure 
consciousness of the limitation of functional energy, or, 
to put it in psychological terms, of attentive power, 
leads us to seek and find relief from pain in violent 
movement. Some of the frantic dances of savage tribes 
undoubtedly serve to deaden the sufferings inflicted by 
ritual tortures. But it is, of course, only in exceptional 
cases that these anaesthetic expedients are intentionally 
resorted to. As a rule they are to be considered as a 
radiation of nervous tension, and are so little conscious 
that we can scarcely even call them instinctive. Besides 
all the motor manifestations which thus follow upon a 
sensation of severe pain in almost direct physiological 
sequence, some pantomimic activity of defence or avoid¬ 
ance will generally be called forth by the notion of an 
objective source of pain. Owing to associations derived 
from earlier similar states, this reaction may often appear 
even when there is no definite object which can be 
assigned as the cause of the feeling. Among primitive 
people the pantomime of pain undoubtedly has its ground 
in a mythological conception of the nature of feeling. 
Pain is regarded as a concrete thing which the body 
may be capable of shaking off or avoiding. Crude as it 
may seem, this illusion is so closely bound up with our 
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instinctive reactions tliat even the most enlightened man . 
can never completely emancipate himself from its in¬ 
fluence. There is thus nearly always an intellectual^ 
factor which co-operates with the physical tendency 
towards energetic reaction to pain. 

Thus pain, notwithstanding its inhibitive character, 
may act, especially when it is acute, as a motor incite¬ 
ment. Hence the curious cases of favourable medical 
effects produced by severe physical suffering, which may 
serve not only as a distraction of the attention, but also 
as a positive stimulation of sinking vitality. Hence 
also the enhanced intellectual activity which often 
follows upon pain.' There was perhaps more malignity 
than truth in the remark of Michelet that Flaubert 
might imperii his talent by curing his boils; * but there 
are unquestionable instances to prove that wounds 
and acute diseases have exercised a powerful exciting 
influence on certain artistic temperaments. . 

AH these stimulating effects of pain must naturally 
be taken into account in every emotional theory. But 
they can by no means be adduced, as Fechner thinks, 
as an argument against the definition which we have 
already given.® Reactions to pain follow, indeed, 
so immediately upon the sensation, that they cannot 
be separated in time from its proper expression. But 
it must always be remembered that the activities, 
whether of writhing under the influence of pain or of 
combating it, are secondary manifestations by which 
the feeling-tone is gradually weakened. Whether the 


^ Find, TK$ Faiholoffy qf STitotions, pp. 275, 276; Lombroao, Ths Mam of 
Otnintt, pp. 161,152; Ribot, The Ptf/iJiology (ho Emotions, p. 46 ('^ObsaryationB 
on tte beneficUl effects crMted on melftiioholic patients bj physical pain "). 

* Oonwwrt, Journal des, iL p. 250. 

* Cf. Fechner, f'orsehule der Aeathetik, iL p. 265; of. also Marshall, Pain, 
Pleasurs, and JBiihetia, p. 167. 
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stimulating effects appear at the very moment of im¬ 
pression or only when the sensation has become fully 
conscious, pain is always, we believe, at its keenest 
when the outward development of energy is lowest. If 
the notion “expression” is conceived in its strictest 
sense, i.e. as the physiological counterpart of the 
emotional state, then pain has only one expression— 
inhibition. 

With regard to states of pleasure it is more difficult 
to make any distinction between primary and secondary 
manifestations. Every new movement is a new expres¬ 
sion of the same feeling which—as long as fatigue does 
not set i^p its peculiar pain—^is only enhanced by these 
jr^peited “ somatic resonances.” If pleasure is originated 
by the increased function of one individual organ, then 
this stimulation must, owing to the solidarity of the 
functions, gradually extend over wider areas in the 
system. The more numerous the organs which take 
part in the activity, the more numerous also are our 
sensations of function, and the greater the gain of our 
pleasure in richness and variety. An undefined feeling 
of vigour, assurance, or power can only acquire distinct¬ 
ness and intensity by expressing itself in some mode of 
physical or mental activity. But while stimulation is 
thus directly connected with the feeling-tone of pleasur¬ 
able states, it must be admitted, on th.e other hand, that 
—as has been remarked above—associative influences 
also contribute towards enhancing their active manifest¬ 
ations. By these secondary- motor-impulses, however, 
the original feeling is only increased. It can therefore 
be said that pleasure feeds and nurtures itself by 
expression. Pain, on the contrary, increases in strength 
in the same degree as the inhibition extends over the 
organism. But it can only be weakened by active 
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manifestations. Movements, as we have shown, deliver 
us from the massive, indistinct pains of restriction as 
well as mitigate our acute sufferings. 

The life-preserving tendency which, under the feeling 
of pleasure, leads us to movements which intensify the 
sensation and make it more distinct for consciousness, 
compels us in pain to seek for relief and deliverance in 
violent motor discharge. In either case the activity is 
called expressional, and it seems difficult to avoid this 
equivocal usage. But it is indispensable to make a 
strict distinction between the expression which operates 
in the direction of the initial feeling itself, and the 
expression by which this feeling is weakened. 

This distinction will appear with greater clearness in 
the following chapter, where we shall apply the laws of 
expression to the complex emotional states. Then it 
will also be possible for us to point out some sesthetic 
result of the psychological survey which perhaps may 
seem for the moment a departure from our proper 
subject 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EMOTIONS 

The discussion of complex emotional states on which 
we enter in the present chapter will be subject to the 
same reservation as was our previous discussion of 
simple sensation-feeling. It is not proposed to attempt 
a definitive explanation of the nature of emotion, nor 
even to criticise the various emotion-theories which 
have been advanced in psychological literature. For 
the purposes of an aesthetic investigation we are only 
concerned with the external aspects, the outward mani¬ 
festations, of mental states. We need not therefore 
dilate upon the controversies as to the exact relation 
between simple feeling and emotion. It is enough for 
us that all authors—those who consider pain and 
pleasure as elements generis as well as those who 
count them among sensations or emotions—agree in 
emphasising the prominent hedonic element which 
enters into all our emotions. Starting from this univer¬ 
sally recognised fact, we shall try to explain the impulse 
to expression, as it appears in complex emotions, by the 
same laws which we deduced from an examination of 
simple hedonic states. 

The legitimacy of such a course will scarcely be 
contested by any one who admits the vital and necessary 
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connection between emotional states and movement- 
sensations. And in point of fact, this connection does 
not seem to be denied by many modern psychologists. 
There is indeed much controversy as to the best mode 
of formulating the well-known theory due to James and 
Lange, and there is also much to discuss in its general 
theoretic aspect. But the observation on which this 
theory was based by James, viz, that it is impossible 
for us to imagine any emotion which is not connected 
with feelings of bodily symptoms, seems nowadays to 
be pretty safe against attack. Before and after James, 
the fundamental importance of bodily changes has been 
acknowledged by almost all authors who have specially 
studied the emotional states. We need only refer to 
Bain, Ribot, Paulhan, and Godfemaux.^ Even 

Professor Stout, who on general grounds takes exception 
to the views of James, leaves unassailed the thesis from 
which the latter starts in his chapter on the emotions.* 
And it is even somewhat superfluous to adduce all these 
authorities in support of a fact which must have been 
noted by every one who pays any attention to his own 
mental states. We never experience any intense 
emotion, such as fear, anger, or sorrow, without at the 
same time experiencing some distinct sensation of change 
in oiir functions of respiration and circulation, as well 
as in the activities of our voluntary muscles. In the 
case of emotions of slight intensity, where no changes 
of this character are perceptible, we are justified in 
assuming that they do nevertheless occur, only on a 
much smaller scale, and possibly in difierent organs. 

* Bain, The EmoUms and the WUl, pp. 5, 6; cf. also The Sentea and the 
Intellect^ p. 290 ; Ribot, The Psychology of the Bmolions, pp. 97,112 ; Fdr6, The 
Pathology of Emotions, p. 44; Paolhan, Les phinomiTies affeptifs, p. 87; Ood- 
femaiix, Le sentiment et lapensie, p. 86. 

* Stoat, ifanual of Psychology, p. 296. 
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The clinical and experimental researches of medical 
science, as well as experiments undertaken in psycho¬ 
logical laboratories, tend to prove that all ideas, even of 
the most abstract kind, are accompanied by modifi¬ 
cations of organic activity, similar to, but weaker than, 
those which accompany the simple sensations. It is 
only natural, therefore, to conclude that the feeling- 
element in emotions and sentiments, as well as in simple 
pain and pleasure, is correlated with the quality—stimu¬ 
lating or inhibitive—and intensity of these modifications. 
All hedonic states, whether called forth directly by a 
simple physiological stimulus, or indirectly by the 
mediation of perceptions, memories, and ideas, can thus, 
in so far as they are feelings, be considered as essentially 
alike. The complete emotion, such as joy or anger, 
with all its elements of thought and conscious or 
unconscious volition, is of course something quite 
difierent from the simple feeling-tone of mere pleasure 
or pain. Physiological psychology does not, as its 
opponents maintain, assimilate gratifications of the 
sense of taste to aesthetic enjoyment or religious 
exaltation. We allow rank to a sentiment in virtue of 
the mental conceptions by which it is justified in the 
breast of the person who feels it. But the strength of 
such a sentiment, as feeling, we deem to be proportioned 
to the organic changes by which enthusiasm and 
devotion, just as much as sensual pleasure, are always 
accompanied. We do not assert that these organic 
changes are always identical in kind. In the simplest 
forms of hedonic sensation—sensation proper—they 
have their main equivalent in changes of the vegetative 
functions; in the emotions they are accompanied by 
movements of our voluntary muscles ; and in the senti¬ 
ments they may correspond to an activity which takes 
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place chiefly in the organ of thought. And from these 
difierencea arise other important differences in duration 
as well as in intensity of the pleasure-pain. But all 
these various limitations cannot modify the* essential 
fact, which is, that pleasure is always connected with an 
enhancement, and pain with a depression, of the vital 
functions. 

For a satisfactory explanation of our emotions it 
would no doubt be desirable to have all the complicated 
physiological concomitants reduced to simple terms of 
functional enhancement and functional arrest. Such a 
reduction can, however, be undertaken only in a few 
favourable cases. We can easily see, for instance, that 
in pride and humiliation a series of perceptions and 
ideas have brought about conditions of facilitated and 
checked activity similar to those which, in sensational 
pleasure-pain, are created by simple physiological 
stimuli.* We may also agree with Lehmann when he 
endeavours to prove that the pain a child experiences 
when its mother leaves its bedside can be reduced to a 
sensation of arrested activity,® And we may in the 
same way explain our own feelings after losses which, 
from our point of view, are more serious, as largely due 
to the fact that an occasion of activity for our senses, 
thoughts, or bodily powers has been suddenly with¬ 
drawn. But it would be too laborious to enter upon 
such an analysis of all our compound emotions, and it is 
also superfluous. Even when the organic conditions of 
pleasure and pain cannot be detected among the in¬ 
tricate mass of intellectual and volitional elements w'hich 
make up what we can observe of an emotion, we must 

* A tnstment in detul of this point h*3 been given in my FOrstxuiin' tin en 
.koHslJUoiofi^ pp. 57-69, 

* Lalimann, Ha-aptyesette, pp. SOS, 309. 
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still, from analogy, conclude that some kind of functional 
enhancement or arrest corresponds to the feeling-tone. 

Seeing, then, that what we may call “ pure feeling ” 
remains the same in all possible combinations, we must 
expect to meet with the same phenomena in connection, 
with the manifestations of the higher emotions and 
sentiments, as those already described in case of simple 
pain or pleasure. It is true that in fully formed anger, 
joy, contempt, and so on, the tendency to expression 
for expression's ssike—as when a child laughs or dances 
for mere joy—is seldom found pure and unmixed. But 
even in such complex states we may in the abstract 
distinguish the impulse directly and inherently connected 
with the physiological change—the impulse which tends 
automatically to bring out the tone of pleasure with 
more prominence or to relieve the tone of pain—from all 
the conscious and volitional activities by which the 
external cause of the feeling is either approached or 
avoided. We have only to remember that, as was the 
case with sensation-feelings, those intentional move¬ 
ments which are directly or by virtue of association 
connected with an emotion will always work in the 
same direction as the purely automatic expression. 

With regard to anger, for instance, wc can in theory, 
at all events, distinguish the activity which follows 
as a purely physiological reaction upon the initial 
inhibition, and which therefore is quite undirected by 
any idea of attacking an enemy, from the conscious 
reaction by which we strive with all our powers to over¬ 
come and annihilate a real or imaginary foe. But we 
know that both these kinds of expression produce similar 
mental effects. Whether we concentrate our attention 
on the element of pure feeling and its accompanying 
activities, or on the intermixture of intellectual and 
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volitional elements by which the emotion is distin¬ 
guished from simple pleasure-pain, we shall thus find 
that active manifestations always enhance the positive 
tone of feeling, which is in itself the counterpart of a 
functional enhancement, and rcKeve the negative tone, 
which is the counterpart of functional arrest. 

To prove this assertion with regard to all the 
different emotions would mean an unnecessary repetition 
of the arguments adduced in the preceding chapter. 
We need therefore only dwell on a few individual 
cases in which the effects of expression, owing to the 
complex nature of all fully developed emotions, are 
subject to misinterpretation. It has, for instance, often 
been contended in psychological literature that pleasur¬ 
able emotions lose in strength in the same degree as 
they are expressed. Mr. Spencer, who finds the 
physiological basis of all emotion in nervous tension, 
has tried to prove that joy is always strongest when 
most restrained. But the argument he adduces is by no 
means unimpeachable. He says that people who show 
the finest appreciation of humour are often capable of 
saying and doing the most laughable things with the 
utmost gravity.^ In this instance joy has, however, 
been confounded with the sense of the comic, which is 
of course a purely intellectual gift, and which does not 
even presuppose a cheerful disposition. The less the 
expenditure of nervous force on outward activity, the 
greater is the efficiency with which the work of thought 
can be carried on.* There is thus a physiological reason 
why he who laughs least utters the best jokes. But all 
the fools whose mouths overflow with laughter (ristcs 

* Spenoer, £iuayg, iL p. 457. 

* CC James, J*rineipUs cf UnfduAogy, ii. p. 466; Darmn, The Exprtsfion qf 
the ETnotioju, p. 76. 
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ahundat in ore stuUorum) may no doubt often be 
•^happier than the most talented humourist No sane 
man would say that Swift was happy. 

It is, however, undeniable that even joy gradually 
decreases if it is alloived an unimpeded outlet. But 
that is often a result of bodily fatigue, which makes 
thought as well as feeling impossible. Pleasure may 
also increase qua feeling, if its most outward manifesta¬ 
tions are controlled. But hereby the activity has only, 
as Spencer himself remarks, been directed into new 
channels.^ The motor impulses reflect themselves in¬ 
wards and accumulate when their outlet is stopped. 
From bodily movements, which are its simplest and 
most natural expression, joy may thus be diverted into 
the region of thought. When a savage has attained so 
high a state of development as to be able to control the 
impulse to dance and yell for joy, the first dithyramb 
has been composed. 

It is impossible for us to estimate the relative 
importance of internal and external activity. All w’e 
can say is that a joy, the outward expressions of which 
are controlled, probably gains in durability. But on 
the other hand it is possible that a joy which has been 
allowed a firce discharge, in the very moment of ex¬ 
pression is stronger qua feeling. If the motor impulses 
• find no outlet in any direction, the emotional state wiU, 
as has already been pointed out, become more and more 
affected with elements of pain. 

When the phyriological counterpart of on emotion 
takes the form of an inhibition, the feeling-tone will 
of course gain in intensity in the same degree as 
wider and wider areas of activity come under the 
influence of the arrest. This law can also be obser^^ed 

* Spenoer, Lc. iL pp. 460, 457. 

E 
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in the course of development of all pain - emotions. 
Sorrow, despair, humiliation, and so on, are relatively 
mild as long as the inhibition is restricted to 
the voluntary muscles. They acquire their full and 
proper strength as feeling only when the involuntary 
activities take part in the functional disturbance. 
And we can often notice in ourselves how, in the same 
degree as a painful emotion increases, the inhibition 
cuts its way deeper and deeper into the organism.^ 
Humiliation, which of all emotions is the most hopelessly 
and irredeemably painful, is in its higher degrees always 
accompanied by functional changes which make them¬ 
selves felt even in our digestive organs. Literature, to 
which in questions of emotional psychology we must 
apply for the information which no experiment can 
supply, proves that it is hard to swallow. It has a 
bitter taste, and is sickening even in purely physical 
sense.* The greatest grief, on the other hand, that man 
has been able to imagine manifests itself physiologically 
as a complete internal as well as external paralysis, such 
as is suggested by the Greek myth of the sorrowing 
mother turned into stone. 

The progress of functional inhibition from organ to 
organ and the accompanjdng increase of the pain- 
emotion does of course generally take place without 
the co-operation of volition. But the increase of an 
incipient pain - sentiment can also be facilitated by 
voluntary efforts. As Professor James remarks, we 
may effectively strengthen a mood of sadness if we only 

’ For^the convenience of treatanent we here restrict our attention to tbote 
emotional procoNea the initial stages of which aro accompanied by changes of 
activity in the voluntary muscles. 

* These iinguistlc facts might have afforded Professor hlantegazza a further 
argument in favour of his physiognomical thesis that the expression of i]\jnred 
aelf-estoem is aimilar to that of gustatory pain. C£ hlantegazza, Physicgiumy 
and Eoepretaion, p. 180. 
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consistently arrest the activity of all the organs which 
are under the control of our will.* And it is well known 
that much is possible in the way of working up feelings 
of melancholy. It may seem somewhat strange that 
the cultivation of such painful states has attained so 
high a development in man. But the apparent paradox 
is solved if we direct our attention to the secondary 
tones of pleasure which can always be derived from 
artificial moods of suffering. Sentimental reflection is 
able to extract from them a peculiar satisfaction which 
is highly appreciated by certain temperaments. We 
need only refer to the literature of romanticism, which 
gives us most instructive instances of pride in sensibility. 
Another kind of enjoyment is attained when persons 
who consider themselves unfairly treated by cruel 
fortune deliberately feed upon their own sufferings. 
As Spencer has shrewdly pointed out, they will infal¬ 
libly derive a pleasurable sensation of their own value 
when contrasting their fate with the happiness which 
they consider their due.’ Melancholy people, on the 
other hand, may perhaps be inclined to make themselves 
as helpless and unfortunate as possible for the sake of 
experiencing both sides of that “ love of the helpless ” * 
which, according to Spencer, is the most primordial 
form of altruistic feeling. The expressions and 
pantomimes of sadness often strike us as a kind of 
self-caressing in which the sufferer, by division of his 
own personality, enjoys the double pleasure of giving 
and receiving. 

1 June*, FriMipUtt^ lithology, U. p. 4«8 : " Sit *11 (Uy in * po«turo, 

«gh, and reply to orerything in a diamal voice, and your melanclioly linger*.” 

* Spenoer, Principies of Ptychology, ii pp. 690, 691, Cf. al» with regard to 

the enjoyment which can by reflection be derived from sorrow, fear, and other 
pain •emotions, Faulhan, Lcs pkiwnuMt pp. H9, 120; Hamilton, 

Ledufu, ii pp. 481*484 ; Bouillier, ihtplfliWr a de la dotUeur, pp. 62-72. 

• Spenoer, Lc, U. pp. 028-620. 
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According to tlie most consistent terminology, this 
tendency to enhance feeling by voluntary co-operation 
with functional inhibition ought perhaps to be con¬ 
sidered as the characteristic expression of painful 
emotion. It is, however, as has already been pointed 
out in our treatment of sensation - feeling, more in 
conformity with ordinary usage—and also with ety¬ 
mology—to apply the word expression to those active, 
outward manifestations by which the inhibition is 
relieved. There can be no inconvenience in doing so 
if we only keep constantly in mind the distinction 
between the expression which enhances and the ex¬ 
pression which relieves. As long as these two notions 
are confounded, a consistent explanation of emotional 
states is quite impossible. The contradictions in Pro¬ 
fessor James’ brilliant chapter on the emotions furnish 
us with a ready proof of this impossibility. If he had 
based his theory upon a close discrimination of either 
class of expression, as they can be distinguished in 
simple sensational feeling, he would probably not have 
contended that sorrow is increased by sobbing,^ while 
admitting in another passage that “ dry and shrunken 
sorrow ” is more painful than any “ crying fit.” * 

It is, however, impossible to deny that sighing, 
sobbing, twisting the hands, and other active mani¬ 
festations are often effectively used, by actors, for 
example, as means for working up despair or sorrow.^ 

^ James, PrineipUt cf Pay^uiiloyy, iL pp. 462, 463. 

* James, 2.e. pp. 444, 445. It is to bo Kmarked, however, that in the more 
elaborate statement of hia theory, which Professor James haa given in The 
Pe^fckologieal Review^ 1894, he pays due attention to the influence by which 
" expression " may change the tone of an emotion. Cfl especially p. 619 about 
fear : " when the running haa actually commenoad, it gives rise to exAilorotibn 
by its efieots on breathing and pulse, etc., in this case, and not to fear." 

^ The intereatiug contributions to the psychology of acting, which have been 
brought together by Hr. William Archer in hia Hoab trr Faee$, do not give ua 
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But it seems to us indubitable that these movements 
when they succeed in creating the real feeling do so 
by help of iassociation. A pain-emotion which has been 
called into existence by such dramatic mechanism is 
therefore seldom quite genuine. Real sorrow, hate, 
or anger, as pain-feelings, are on their physiological 
side much more deeply seated than these surface 
expressions, which, properly speaking, are merely a 
reproduction of the usual reactions upon the primary 
feeling. They are therefore not to be easily stirred up 
by aid of mimetic action. 

It may perhaps be contended that these remarks 
apply only to the artificial creation of pain-emotion. 
When under the sway of veritable sorrow we un¬ 
doubtedly feel as if the mental state were really 
intensified during its expression by the direct influence 
of the muscular activities, which constitute the sighing, 
sobbing, or crying. As far as the compound emotion 
is concerned, this observation is unquestionably correct. 
Sorrow, with all its intellectual and vohtional elements, 
may become more distinct for consciousness the more 
it is actively expressed. But the pain itself, which 
constitutes the primary and initial state of this emotion, 
has by no means been increased. On the contrary, a 
crying fit, for instance, as even Professor James admits, 
may be accompanied by a kind of excitement which has 
a peculiar tone of pungent pleasure.' 

macb reli*b]e information aa to the part viiich the “ fjcpremional TnoTements ” 
play in a deliberate etiiTing up of an emotion. Even if we wwe to accept all the 
teatimonias of acton and aetreeara aa a tcetable evidence, we oonld aoaroely decide 
whether the emotional state of an actor who plays hie part in perfoct sinoetity 
is chiefly a resolt of his loadng himself in the fictitious sitnation, or whetlier ihhi 
state foUowB as a retroaction exercised by the artificial performance of weeping, 
laughing, sobbing, etc. Cf. Archer, Masks or Facts, pp. lSS-136. Some inter* 
eeting remarks on this point can also be found in Dugald Stewart's KUmcnis 
t^ths Philosophy of Ou Hwnan Mis\d, iii. pp. 168, 185. 

1 James, Prindples qf Psychology, it p. 444- 
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TKe same process can be observed in the course of all 
the so-called pain-emotions. During active expression, 
while the general mental state increases in definite¬ 
ness, the purely ‘‘algedonic” element of pain is gradually 
weakened or changed. Anger, which begins with an 
inhibition and a vascular contraction, to which,^ on the 
mental side, corresponds a feeling of intense pain, is 
thus in its active stage a decidedly pleasurable emotion.® 
Fear, which in its initial stage is paralysing and depress¬ 
ing, often changes in tone when the first shock has 
been relieved by motor reaction.® And to some extent 
the same may be said even of despair. In every 
pain-emotion where there is a development of active 
energy involved in the reaction upon the initial feeling, 
the tone of this feeling is apt to undergo some change 
owing to the influence of this activity. 

This circumstance explains why expression for 
expression’s sake as a life-preserving principle occupies 
so important a place in the life of man. But it also 
accounts for another phenomenon which, although not 
directly connected with the expressional impulse, is 
aesthetically so important that it cannot properly be 
passed over in this work. We refer to the apparent 
paradox that anger, fear, sorrow, notwithstanding their 
distinctly painful initial stage, are often not only not 
avoided, but even deliberately sought. Taken in con¬ 
nection with those perhaps even more curious cases, 
in which sensation-feelings of pain are intentionally 

1 Ct Lelimaan, Haupigeutat^ pp. 107*11I, wher« the pain-deftnent of &nger 
is ainph&aiaed in opposition to I^ofewor Lsngo’s description of this emotion. 

* A detailed aoconnt of the verioue stages of anger has been giren bj me 
in Jnrstudier till en kant^filotoji, pp. 78-77. Cf.'also Lange, Nyddaemes Jysiologi, 
pp. 18-19, and lAnge, Ueber GcmuetMtemgungm, pp. 28-35. 

> CL M ars h al l , Azin, Pleasure, and .iSiihetiu, p. 246; Sully, The Hvmctn 
iftnd, ii p. 91: Hamilton, Xedvrea, ii. p. 488. It cannot be denied, howerer, 
that terror often becomes intensified as a painfhl feeling in proportion as the 
heart-beatings, the qniTerings, and all the other aotiTe manifestations increase. 
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provoked, this apparent inversion of the normal course 
constitutes one of the most important problems in 
emotional psychology. The question of such “ luxuries 
of grief,” or, to use a more appropriate German phrase, 
**I]de Wonne des Leids,” is, however, so complicated 
that its treatment will require a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ENJOYMENT OF PAIN 

We have pointed out that enjoyment can be derived by 
sentimental reflection on moods of sadness. Such 
refined forms of the “luxury of grief” presuppose a 
certain intellectual development and a tendency to 
introspection, which cannot possibly be assumed in 
primitive Tnati- Hut as the active forms of the so 
called pain-emotions are highly appreciated—we may 
even say indulged in as enjoyments—by the lower tribes 
of man, there must evidently be some more immediate 
cause of this delight. And we are the more tempted to 
look for this cause in the emotional process itself, by the 
fact that even bodily pains, which do not admit of any 
sentimental interpretation, may be deliberately excited. 

We remarked in our treatment of the simple 
emotional elements, that pleasure and pain can in no 
case be estimated by any absolute measure. Now that 
we have to find some explanation of the delight in pain, 
which applies to purely physical as well as to mental 
pain, we begin by admitting that the relative character 
of feeling probably accounts for many instances in which 
the pain is merely apparent. The same external stimulus 
which acta on one individual with hypernormal strength, 
and therefore evokes pain, may in the case of another 
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individual who has duller senses, produce a weaker 
impression, and thus call forth a pleasurable reaction. 
The taste and smell anomalies of hysterical patients 
afford us good examples of such abnormal pleasure. And, 
on the other hand, there are plenty of instances, too 
familiar to be enumerated, in which an impression which 
a sick person would call painful brings pleasure to a 
healthy one. 

Again, the power of receiving pleasurable sensations 
from strong stimuli may often be increased by exercise. 
Mr. Marshall has . ttpplied his psycho-physiological 
principles to interpretation of these “ acquired 
pleasure-gettings,” and though he perhaps does not 
exhaustively and convincingly explain the process, he at 
^^t gives a graphic and clear account of its most 
probable course. He thinks that a hypernormal stimulus 
indirectly increases the blood-supply to the stimulated 
organ. This organ will therefore, if the operation of the 
stimulus is not too prolonged, store up some portion of 
unused nutritive force during the subsequent repose. 
And thus, if the same stimulus is shortly afterwards 
repeated, the organ will be able to respond with greater 
facility and intensity, i.e. react under the conditions of 
pleasurable reaction. In this way Marshall accounts for 
the classic instances of acquired hking for olives and 
tobacco.* 

It is probable that a similar influence of repeated 
exercise may also operate in the department of compound 
emotions. Lehmann, who explains the transformation 
of originally painful impressions into pleasurable ones in 
a somewhat different way, viz. by his law of “ the in- 
dispensability of accustomed things,” refers to this law 

* M*p8h*ll, Paint Plaaiun, and jEttJutu*, p. 226; cf. Sally, Tke JIvman 
Mind, ii p. 34. 
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those instances in which persons who have had many 
troubles grow so accustomed to them, that in a moment 
of ease they feel a kind of loss.^ The validity of this 
law will be recognised by every one who has any 
opportunity of observing the vaguely and weakly un¬ 
pleasant feeling which sometimes appears when we are 
suddenly liberated from some pursuing anxiety. And 
the indispensability of accustomed sensations may impel 
persons to create new mental pains or worries to replace 
the old ones. 

Yet the mere craving for customary sensations can¬ 
not explain those cases of genuine luxury in grief in 
which pain-sensations and pain-emotions are sought 
precisely because they are painful. But if we take into 
account the powerful stimulating effect which is 
produced by acute pain, we may easily understand why 
people submit to momentary unpleasantness for the sake 
of enjoying the subsequent excitement. This motive 
leads to the deliberate creation not only of pain-sensations, 
but also of emotions in which pain enters as an element. 
The violent activity which is involved in the reaction 
against fear, and still more in that against anger, affords 
us a sensation of pleasurable excitement which is well 
worth the cost of the passing unpleasantness. It is, 
moreover, notorious that some persons have developed a 
peculiar art of making the initial pain of anger so 
transient that they can enjoy the active elements in 
it with almost undivided delight Such an accomplish¬ 
ment is far more difficult in the case of sorrow. The 
reactions are here seldom allowed so free a course as to 
be able to change the feeling-tone of the state. More¬ 
over, the remembrance of the objective cause will always 
tend to reawaken the original feeling with its accom- 

^ Lehmuin, ffaupigttetae, pp. 195, 196. 
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panying inhibitdon. Besides, a man of culture and 
refinement is generally deterred by a kind of respect for 
bis own emotional life from artificially stirring up states 
of sorrow for his own enjoyment. This reluctance, 
however, does not seem to exist in lower stages of 
development. The crying feasts of the Maoris and the 
Todas—which afford a striking parallel to the ceremonial 
wailings of ancient Greece—are no doubt, whatever their 
ritual significance may be, attended with a kind of 
pleasure.* By seizing on some real or fictitious cause for 
grief—the death of a Linos or an Adonis—the partici¬ 
pants succeed, we imagine, in creating a state of sorrow 
in "which the active and stimulating elements outw’cigh 
the pain. 

However barbarous this kind of amusement may 
seem to us, it is by no means certain that we have 
completely outgrown such pleasures. The delight in 
witnessing the performance of a tragedy undoubtedly 
involves the enjoyment of a borrowed pain, w'hich, by 
unconscious sympathetic imitation, we make partially 
our own.® And the same phenomenon appears in a yet 


^ Taylor, Te Iha A i/oui, p. 175, on the Tangl feMts ia Now Zoala&d; 
Welckor, Kleine SeJvrifUn, L ppu 26-31; Slttl, Gmh. <L grieck. LUerxUvr, i. p. 
24. For a sympathetic iaterpretation of such feasts of eorrow soo R^lns, Lta 
primiti^s, pp. 239, 2^0. Cf. also ths rcnisrka of Lobeck, Aglacphnmus, i pp. 
683-690, aad Groos, Dit Spielc tfer MenKh/tn, p. .SR. 

Tho aboTO adduced instances show us tlxat even the art of r«n»itive man doe# 
not bear out the views reoenily brought into prominence by Herokonrath and 
Fagust (Faguet, Drame aneint, Urame vuniew, pp. 2, 7,12), and so ably stated 
by Mr. Walkley {Franu$ Mind, pp. 1-7), according to which the enjoyment 
of tragedy os well as tJiat of comedy can be ii 0 daci*d to a malevolently pleasurable 
conacioiiBnesi of our own aocurity in oontrast to the suffering* of others. Com¬ 
parative p^chology tends far more to support those authors who oontand that 
In tragedy we enjoy that pleasure whioh inherently exists in sorrow itself. Ct 
Shelley, A of Poetrg, p. 86. 

• Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 683- “Da hoc uni verso geuere direre licet id 
quod res habet, hominia naturae quodam instinctu ut laetandi ita lugemli causaa 
sibi fingwe; unde est, quod alirna funera sequuntur, quod ignotis scpulchris 
adaident, quod praeteritorum xnaloruni momoriam refricant.” 
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cruder form in the custom, so general among the lower 
classes of most countries, of visiting funerals and similar 
ceremonies where sorrow can be contemplated and 
shared. Even civilised man is thus able to enjoy the 
pleasure which may be connected with emotions of 
sorrow and despair, at least in second-hand reproduction. 

It is scarcely necessary to go through all the various 
emotional states in order to prove that every one of them, 
if it can per se be enjoyed (in nature or art), is cither 
primarily or by its reactions connected with an increase 
of outward activity. But we must point out that the 
pleasure derived from this motor excitement is often 
still further enhanced by the agency of an intellectual 
element which is simpler than sentimental reflection, and 
does not presuppose any tendency towards introspection. 
In pain as in pleasure, in suflfering as in voluptuousness, 
we attain a heightened and enriched sensation of life. 
The more we love life, the more must wc also enjoy this 
sensation, even if it be called into existence by pain. 
Lessing, who cannot possibly be called morbid, confesses 
to this taste in an interesting letter written to Mendels¬ 
sohn : “ Darinn sind wir doch wohl einig, I.F., dass aJle 
Leidenschaften entweder heftige Begierden oder heftige 
Verabscheuengen sind ? Auch darinn: dass wir uns bei 
jeder heftigen Begierde oder Verabscheuung, eincs 
grosser Grads unserer Realitat bewusst sind und dass 
dieses Bewusstsein nicht anders als angenehm sein kann ? 
FolgKch sind alle Leidenschaften, auch die allerunan- 
genehmsten, als Leidenschaften angenehm.”^ (“We are 
agreed in this, my dear friend, that all passions are either 
vehement cravings or vehement loathings, and also that 

> Leeaiiig, OdehrUr Bri^wethatl, pp. 146, 146, quoted in Bemays’ Z\c*i 
Abhandlun^fen, p. 144. Of. *l»o Scherer, Pogtik, p. 112. Scherer, who thinks 
that the phrase “ Bewusstsein uoserer Bealitiit” is too abetract in its wording, 
proposes in its plaoe "Frende an uns selbst" (delight in ourselTes). 
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in every vehement craving or loathing we acquire an 
increased consciousness of our reality, and that this 
consciousness cannot but be pleasurable. Consequently, 
all our passions, even the most painful, are, as passions, 
pleasurable.”) And Helvetius has expressed almost the 
same idea: “Nous souhaiterons done, par des impressions 
toujours nouvelles, 6tre chaque instant avertis de notre 
existence, pareeque chacun de ces avertissements cst 
pour nous un plaisir.” ^ (“ Accordingly, we shall desire, 
by means of constantly renewed impressions, to be at 
every moment reminded of our existence, because 
each of these reminders is for us a pleasure.”) For the 
sake of this “ avertissement ” of existence, individuals 
of intense vital temperament, like Eichard Jefferies 
and Maryia Bashkirtseff, have positively loved their 
very sufferings." 

It is evident that pain as a sign of life and function 
may be especially welcome when the vital sensation has 
for any reason' become weakened. The self-woundings 
of the heathen and Christian saints, although no doubt 
fully justified to the sufferers themselves by religious 
motives, may thus have had their innermost unconscious 
motive in an endeavour to overcome that anseethesia 
which is so usual an accompaniment of hysterical 
disturbances.® It is hard to believe that the tortures 
which they inflict upon themselves are really felt as 
neutral or pleasurable. But we can easily understand 

* Helvstins, Dt Vesprit, diacoara iiL cl), r. 

* JefferioB, The Story of liy Heart, »pecklIyiK 128 ; Ikahkiitaeff,/ownui/, U. 
pp. 126, 681, 682 ; c£ also i pp. 66, 67 ; ii pp. 115, 290. 

» Tho purely pathological motirea of the salf-woondingt of Christian fanatics 
appear with unmistakable clearness from the inatanesa that have been oolleoted 
in medical literature, cf. especially Calmeil, De la/olif , ii. pp. 827, 828, 876-S80, 
884, 404, 405; Figuier, Eiet. du Tnerteiiicux, i. pju 372, 878, 876, 879; Stoll, 
Suyyeetion und Eypnotimue, pp. 863-866. Wo need not dwell in this connee- 
tion upon the seinally exciting effects which may be oreated by fla^UatioD. 
This point has been sufficiently elucidated by tlie above-mentionod authors. 
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that such torture, although more or less painful, may 
afford a kind of satisfaction by compelling the slow and 
dull senses to function. Professor Lange has in his work 
on the emotions laid special stress upon this point “ It 
is a condition of our well-being,” he says, “that our 
sensorial centres should be in a certain degree of 
activity called forth by the impressions which reach 
them through the sensorial nerves from the outside. If 
from some cause or other—for instance, from a decrease 
in the functional powers of these centres—there arises 
an insensibility, anaesthesia, then we feel a longing to 
force them to their usual activity by addressing to them 
an abnormally strong appeal, or, in other words, by 
intensifying the external impressions and thereby 
neutralising the insensibility.”' This principle has, 
indeed, as applied by Lange to the expressions of anger, 
been mercilessly ridiculed by Wundt.® But it seems to 
us that the observation itself can scarcely be contested. 
Whether we explain it as a case of the indispensabihty 
of the accustomed or as the result of some peculiar 
yearning for life—a soul-desixe, as Mr. Jefferies would 
have called it—a deficient consciousness of function is 
in most cases distinctly unpleasant. And, on the other 
hand, it seems as if an increased consciousness of 
function were per se pleasurable. It is of course 
diffictilt to prove by exact argument the existence of a 
feeling which can be observed only as the innermost 
concealed motive of our life. But on as strong evidence 
as can ever be adduced on matters of emotional-life, we 
may believe that in every conscious life there operates a' 
dim instinctive craving for fuller and greater conscious- 

^ Lange, Gf«m:(UhsbetDegv,ngen, pp. 8S, 84. 

’ Wimdt, FkUoaoj^iaehe Slvdien, Ti. pp. 851, 852 (Zur Lebre von Gemiiths* 
bewegungen). 
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neas, or, if the expression be preferred, for the most 
complete self-realisation. Happiness itself has been 
defined by a philosopher so little inclined to mysticism 
as Iklr. Brinton, as “ the increasing consciousness of 
self.”* It is therefore easy to understand why, when 
this consciousness has been blunted by some cause or 
other, we may even long for suffering and pain as a 
means of escaping the dulness, emptiness, and darkness 
of insensibility. It may seem to be a disturbance of 
all normal instincts that pain—an element hostile to 
vital activity—can thus be preferred to a state the 
unpleasantness of which is only diffuse. But we have 
to remember that the absence of sensation and function 
frightens us by its similarity to what we fear more than 
pain. 

The sufferings of insensibility, this highest possible 
form of tedium, which—if we are to judge from the 
descriptions in literature and poetry—may in themselves 
be unbearable enough, must needs be unusually keen in 
individuals who are given up to philosophic reflection. 
The feeling of inanity which is caused by a suspense of 
vital sensations is apt to spread itself over the whole 
field of sense-experience.* In default of strong im¬ 
pressions, with their subsequent reactions, we may lose 
the sense not only of our own existence, but also of 
that of the external world.® The relatively neutral 
evidence of our higher senses does not afford us the 
same assurance of reality as is given by grosser 
impressions, which affect us more directly in the way of 
pleasure or pain. On purely physiological grounds 
there may thus be produced a morbid conception of the 


' Brinton, Tht Purmit of Happineaa, p. 18. 

* Kierkegaard, Enten BUer, i. pp. 28, 24. 

• Bibot, The Ptyehoiogy qfihe Emotions, p. 376. 
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universe which, having neither ego nor non-ego to rely 
on, lacks the conviction either of subjective or objective 
existence. From this vertiginous inanity, which must 
bring every philosophic temperament into despair, life 
delivers us by the same means which MoHfere uses to 
confute the Pyrrhonists. Pain is the most convincing 
reality we can imagine. It may therefore, even when it 
is not deliberately sought for, afford a welcome support 
to thought. 

" Suffice it thee 

Thy pain U a reality.” 

(Tjbkntson, “ The Two Voices ”). 

In this connection, however, we have not to dwell 
on the philosophical importance of pain. • We are here 
only concerned with its significance for the immediate 
sense of life. And in this respect we believe that an j 

artificial creation of pain may play some part not only i 

in anger, but in the expression of all high - strung | 
emotions. It is well known that the orgiastic state of 
mind, whether originally caused by religious exaltation 
or by erotic delirium, may often, when it has reached its , 
highest stage, express itself in self-laceration. These ;; 
facts are no doubt difficult to interpret. But it seems 
justifiable to assume that a tendency tow’ards the 
creating of pain-sensations may have been derived from 
the emotional process itself. Explained in this way, 
orgiastic self-tortures may be adduced as the most 
remarkable proofs of this desire for an enhanced sense 
of life which lies at the bottom of all our appetence. 

our existence, and however deeply we may enjoy the ‘ 

“ realisation of ourselves ” which we find in the violent 
excitement accompanying them, high-strung states are - , 
naturally bound to be followed by exhaustion and 
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stupor. And thus even the intoxication of life, this 
most powerful of sensations, sooner or later passes its 
climax and sinks into dull insensibility. The lower the 
function by the incitement of which the exaltation is 
produced, the greater probably is its orgiastic power. 
But its duration is also so much the shorter. A wild 
dance, for instance, invariably ends in impotent prostra¬ 
tion, during which the power of function and sensation is 
completely exhausted. As long as the mental desire for 
increased excitement is unsatisfied, this state must be 
distinctly disagreeable. Hence all the frenetic mani¬ 
festations by w’hich. man, when raging in insatiable 
exaltation, strives to awake and rouse his failing powers 
of enjoyment. 

In the whole domain of comparative psychology 
there can scarcely be adduced an example which throws 
so much light on the orgiastic state of mind as the 
Bacchanal frenzy. And the descriptions of this 
** Dionysischer Zustand” w'hich are to he found in 
classic literature give us the most complete idea of the 
various expedients by which the devotee tries to 
maintain and increase his state of exaltation in spite of 
the growing tendency to relaxation. By noise, roiuing, 
and loud cries, by frenetic dance and wild actions, the 
“Maenads” strive to preserve and recover the fading 
sense of life, w'hich ever baffles their exertions. And as 
the last, infallible means of excitement, resorted to 
when all other stimulations have proved unable to stir 
up the dulled senses, we may explain the tortures 
which the partly insensible Bacchante inflicts upon 
herself. Suum Bacchis non sentit saucia vulnus.” ^ 

There are various kinds of orgiastic exaltation con- 

1 On the edf-woundingB of the Macneda cf. Preller, Gritchitehe MytMogu, 
i. 2. p. 054 ; Lobeok, Aglaaphamtu, i. p. 072. 
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nected with self-torture—as that of the tarantella 
dancers, of the dervishes, of the shamans, and others— 
in which the creation of pain-sensations may be explained 
as a desperate device for enhancing the intensity of the 
emotional state. Acute pain often makes it possible to 
overcome momentarily the exhaustion or the dulness 
which unfits us for work. And it is evident that pain 
may produce a similar excitement when we require an 
increase of energy, not for the sake of obtaining the 
greatest possible result from a working activity, but for 
the sake of extr^ting the greatest possible enjoyment 
out of an emotional state. 

But if this interpretation be admitted as possible, 
there will be ample room for discussion as to its applica¬ 
tion to individual cases. For it is to be remembered 
that even pain may fulfil the task of relieving a nervous 
tension. In cases of bodily suffering counter irritation 
may thus bring about a wholesome diversion of the 
attention from an otherwise unbearable pain.^ And it 
is unquestionable that self-infiicted lacerations during 
violent emotion often subserve the same purpose. When 
a savage scarifies himself on receiving bad news, or at a 
funeral feast, his action is an instinctive effort to procure 
relief from the overpowering feelings.* That he is not 
simply performing a sacrificial rite,® but is merely seekmg 

1 Ct Marshall, Pam, PUa»v,rt, an<i ,£tt}utia, p. 259. 

’ For a copious oollection of instances see Joest, T^tovnren, pp. 34, 85 ; 
Schneider, Die Jfaturviilter, i. pp. lll-llS; cL also Smyth, FicUria, L p. 112 
(The Narrinyeri); Oranz, Eistorie von GriMand, ii p. 831 ; Dali, Alahat, p. 
417 (The Kygani); Schoolcraft, Iv^ormation, ir. p. 36 (Dacotaa); t. {k 168 
(Kenistenos); Ellis, fbfynesiati Rmarehea, L p. 410 (Tahiti); Cook, (1st) Voyofft, 
p. 104 (Tahiti); Taylor, Tt Ika A Mcmi, p. 102 (Maoris). 

* It cannot be denied, however, that in many cases the self-wounding is 
exeonted as a traditional, superstitions, or sacrihcial rite. The Maori fhneral 
oeremonies, in which the apparently impulsive and exalted cutting is “done 
with considerable method and regularity, so as to make the scars ornamental 
rather than otherwise,*’ can thus scarcely be adduced as a genuine instance of 
emotional expression. Of. Robley, Moko, p. 46. Still less ate we entitled to 
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the relief which experience has taught him may be 
afforded by pain as well as by the subsequent exhaustion 
(especially from loss of blood), is proved by the fact 
that the same expedient is employed in order to over¬ 
come humiliation or bodily pain.^ It is not stimulation, 
but a lulling of the senses, which is here aimed at. 


«pe«k in this connection of those rolynesian ihneni csremonies in which the 
larrirors Isccnte themselves and allow the blood to drop on the faoe of the 
oorpae or under its bier. Of. the instances of such superstitions self-woondings 
oolleoted in Hartland, TJu Legend 0 / Perteus, it pp. 241, 321*S2S. 

1 On xvoundingB in medical cures, cf. eap. Bartels, Mediein der Xaturvdllxr, 
pp 267*271: Carr, The AtutraJian Pace, iL pp. 69, 70 (The Dieynio Tribe, 
by Qason); Ling Roth, Taamania, pp. 75, 76; Man, Jourtu Awthr. Intt, xiL 
p. S5 (Andamajiese); hlonat, Andaman Idande, p 307 ; Bonrke, JtrjK Bur. Elhn., 
1687*88, p. 471 (Medicino-mcn of the Ajuicho;. Searificwtion resorted to in 
order to relieve exhaustion); Keating, Xarrative of on ExjtedUiofn., L p 226, 
quotes the interesting conceptions entertained by the Sauka and Foxea aa to 
the result of laeerationa. The wounds are inflicted at funerals, “not for the 
purpose of mortification, or to create a {tain, which shall, by dividing their 
attention, efface tho recollection of their toss, but entirely from a belief that their 
grief is internal, and that the only way of dispelling it is to give it a vent 
through which to escape." There aeema to bo no doubt that similar notions 
have led to the enring of bodily pain by bleeding. 

Aa to laceration as a means of overcoming humiliation see Curr, tc. ii. p 70 
(Dieyerie}. Even joy, when abnormally strong, seems often to exprees itself in 
this way. Ellis, Pol. lU*. L p. 410 (Tahiti); Pritebard, PaL Ben. p 188 
(Samoa); P6ron, Voyage, L p 227 (Tasmanians, who scratch thrmselres in the 
faoe and tear the hair in their enthusiasm, when hearing the Mamillaise per¬ 
formed) ; Bernier, L'art du eotiUdien, p SIO. 

Aa oonnected with the emotion of joy we may also explain the oocarreDoes 
of self-wonndinge at meetings between friends. Cf. eap Lomholti, Among 
Cannibals, pp. ^4, 225. It is not to be overlooked that in many tribes friends 
ezprees their delight at meetings by a ceremonial weeping and wailing. Cf. 
Man, Joum. Anlhr, Jnet. xii p 147; Day, Proe. At. iSet Bengal, 1870, p 157, 
both on the Andamanese ; Batchelor, The Ainu, p 105 ; Taylor, TelhaA Maui, 
p 108; Angas, Savage Life, ii. pp. 32, 78, 109, all on New Zealand ; Freydnet, 
Voyage, ii. p 589 (The Sandwich Islands); Lander, Journal, L pp 148, 149 
(Yoruba Country); and the instancea quoted in Spencer, Principlat qf Sociology, 
iL pp 20, 70, 71. As this apparently paradoxical expression oao he explained in 
many casee as a oonventional ceremony, wliich is not acoompenied by any 
genuine feeling, so the aelf-woundlng may often be a purely ritual obaervanoe. 
But although some of the above adduced instanoes can thua be conaidered aa 
apurioas, we nevertlieleas feel right in assuming that an impolsivo creation of 
pain is generally to be derived from the psychical oonditions aocom{>anjing 
high-strong emotion. This is also the conclusion at whigh Mr. Brinton and Mr. 
Andrew Lang have arrived. Cf. Brinton, litligion qf Primitive Peoplee, p.218 ; 
Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 310. 
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It must also be admitted that eyen the other orgiastic 
manifestations may serve as purely cathartic means of 
relieving emotional pressure. It is, as has already been 
remarked, impossible to decide in individual cases 
whether an activity of expression—a dance, for instance 
—serves to enhance a pleasurable feeling or to relieve a 
pain. Suflfering, sorrow, and despair may often, in their 
outward reactions, borrow the forms of eicpression which 
are usually connected with joy. Thus frenetic games 
and dances are often met with on occasions when we 
should least of all expect them, as, for instance, in time 
of famine, epidemic, or war.^ Such paradoxical mani¬ 
festations, in which an overstrained despair attempts to 
obtain some kind of relief, are externally not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the genuine expression of joy. On the 
other hand, an abnormally strong emotion, which is 
primarily caused by the objective conditions of pleasure, 
may in its excess be perceived as a pain. Joy itself can 
thus be felt as an oppressive burden, which we try with 
all our power to get rid of The motor discharges, by 
which we seek relief from such a “ Noth der Fiille und 
der Uberfiille,” can, however, only indirectly offer us any 
real deliverance. A wild dance, for instance, will in¬ 
evitably ^centuate the original feeling as a conscious 
state, and thereby increase its intensity. But with 
this increase the craving for relief will also become 
stronger. As long as expression is unable to satisfy 
the ever-growing nervous tension, there must remain 
an element of “ never enough ” in the orgiastic exalta- 

^ We need only refer to such period* es the fifteenth oentury and the of 
the great reTolntion. As to the abnormally exaggerated crarisg for amtuement 
daring these unhappy timea, cf. eapecially the remark* of Michelet, Histoirt 
JPmaee, ir. pp. 40«, 407; Champfleury, EiA. d* la carioatwi tout la rfyulliqu^ . 
pp. 275, 279 j He^er, pp, 152, 153 ; JonimaX dt$, 

it pp. 180, 181; and the Introduction to Boccaccio’s Decamerona, 
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tion. It is only when repeated solicitation has 
brought on bodily exhaustion that a real release is 
attained. 

There is no doubt that such a relief-bringing 
exhaustion was the ultimate aim of all those exited 
manifestations to which the poor tarantuli and the Vitus 
dancers abandoned themselves. But the problem pre¬ 
sented by the similarity between the pathological despair 
which constitutes the initial stage of such epidemic 
mental disorders, and the oppressive feeling of joy whose 
expression has been thwarted, is so difficult that we can 
hardly expect to obtain a decisive answer to such 
questions as whether, for example, the maenadic exalta¬ 
tion is to be considered as a melancholic or a cheerful 
state of mind. And in most cases it would probably 
be equally impossible to ascertain whether in a 
given manifestation we have to do with pleasure that 
seeks enhancement, or with pain that seeks relief in 
exhaustion. 

While every one is thus free to interpret the facts 
according to his optimistic or pessimistic bias, it must 
nevertheless be considered as a confusion of ideas to 
make the quest of unconsciousness a universal and 
fundamental impulse in man. It is impossible for us to 
assign any psychological importance to commonplaces 
on the enviable state of the insensible and the happiness 
to be found in unconsciousness. It is only when it 
delivers us from pain that a state of partial insensibility 
and cessation of function may be perceived as relatively 
agreeable. That an absolute absence of feeling could 
afford us any pleasure is a psychological contradiction 
in terms. 

This illusion of unconsciousness can, however, be 
easily explained by the fact that intense emotional 
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states are generally dominated by a single preoccupation. 
A strong feeling, by reason of the limitations of our 
consciousness, annihilates external sensations and ideas. 
Ecstasy, that “ over-conscious ” state of highly concen¬ 
trated activity, rises above space and time to a state in 
which we feel liberated from all forms of perception. 
But the highest pleasure which we may thus experience 
is not, as Wagner in his pessimistic period would have 
it, a sinking and drowning of ourselves in unconscious¬ 
ness ; it is far rather— 

“ endlos evrig 
einbewnaxt” 

To enjoy so rich and complete a sensation of life 
has,- we believe, been the object for which, each in his 
own manner, aJl men of strong vitality have striven. 
Even if there are individuals so unfortunate that for 
them a cessation of life and function appears as the 
‘highest end of desire, such negative instances need 
hardly be taken into account in a survey of universal 
human impulses. The longing for unconsciousness is 
moreover so passive a condition of mind, that by itself 
it could never explain expressional activities of the 
more violent or elaborate sort. And it is even more 
insufficient as an explanation of all those secondary 
expressions which are to occupy us in the sequel. Art 
production would never have reached so high a develop¬ 
ment if it had served only as a sedative for human 
feelings. But neither does art, any more than the 
direct activities of expression, involve mere excitement; 
it too fulfils, and with even greater efficacy, a relieving 
and cathartic mission. While supplying man with a 
means of intensifying the feelings connected with all the 
varied activities of the soul, art at the same time bestows 
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upon him that inward calm in which all strong emotions 
find their relief. 

Every interpretation of art which does not pay due 
attention to both of these aspects must needs be one¬ 
sided and incomplete. 





CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL EXPRESSION 

In order to find an explanation of the nature and origin 
of the art-impulse we were compelled to enter upon a 
digression on the general psychology of feeling. It 
appeared from this hasty examination that in the motor 
concomitants of physical as well as of mental feeling 
we have to do with a form of activity which, taken by 
itself, is independent of all external motives. It was 
shown that the diffusion of a feeling-tone always corre¬ 
sponds to some active manifestation, generally outward, 
which increases in the same degree as the state of con¬ 
sciousness gains in intensity and distinctness. Besides 
these immediate transformations of energy which, owing 
to the law of inertia, follow the primary enhancement 
or inhibition of function, we met with reactions of a 
more conscious kind, by which the organism strives to 
overcome the inhibition of pain, and to keep up the 
excitement of pleasure. And it was also found that the 
universal animal desire to increase every pleasure and 
to relieve every pain has given rise to a multitude of 
secondary manifestations, by which we try to sustain 
every pleasure, to make it more distinct for conscious¬ 
ness, and thus enhance it by expression, while, during 
states of pain, we strive for relief in diversion or in 
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violent motor discliargc. Finally it was remarked that 
by the side of this expressional impulse we must take 
account of a yearning after increased consciousness, 
which leads us to pursue, even at the risk of some 
passing pain, all feelings and emotions by which our 
sensation of life is reinforced and intensified. AR these 
impulses, accompanied by higher or lower degrees of 
conscious endeavour, are psychical phenomena of funda¬ 
mental importance. They are not restricted to any 
particular stage of culture. And their coercive force is 
equal—nay, even superior to that of the imitative im¬ 
pulse, the play-impulse, and the impulse “ to attract by 
pleasing.” If we could deduce the desire for artistic 
creation from the activities connected with feeling, we 
should here find the explanation of its universality as 
well as of its force. 

But among the manifestations described in the fore¬ 
going chapters there is none which directly leads us to 

f tic activity. As against the ^ieltrieh theories 
ejected that play never develops of itself into 
t may now be objected, with as much reason, 
immediate or secondary emotional manifesta* 
jwever interesting they may be, give us no 
ion on artistic manifestations. The instinctive 
tendency to express overmastering feeling, to enhance 
pleasure, and to seek relief from pain, forms the most 
deep-seated motive of all human activity. We can 
therefore derive the distinctive qualities of artistic 
production from this impulse only when it has been 
proved that art is better able than any other kind of 
mental function to serve and satisfy the requirements 
which arise from this impulse when it occurs in its 
purest form. 

That this is the case, is the fundamental hypothesis 
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upon wMch this work is based. It was impossible to prove 
its validity as long as emotional manifestations were 
treated as phenomena in the psychical life of the indi¬ 
vidual For art is in its innermost nature a social 
activity. In order to elucidate the connection between 
art-impulse and emotional activities, we must therefore 
examine the latter as they appear in the social relations 
of mankind. We do not believe that any new principles 
are necessary for this purpose. We need only apply to 
social phenomena the same laws which were found to 
be valid for the emotional life of the individual. As, 
however, the legitimacy of such a course may be ques¬ 
tioned, we must first devote some pages to a treatment 
of what we may call—if the expression is allowed—the 
inter-individual life. 


This digression brings us into a field of inquiry— 
that of the psychical conditions of social life—which 
diuing recent years has been the object of certain most 
important scientific researches. The investigations into 
the psychology of masses, as well as the experiments on 
suggestive therapeutics, have proved to how great an 
extent mental states may be transmitted from individual 
to individual by unconscious imitation of the accom- 
panying movements. The doctrine of universal sympathy^^ 
a clear statement of which was given long ago in the 
ethical theory of Adam Smith,^ has thus acquired a 
psychological justification in the modem theories of 
imitative movement. Contemporary science has at last 
learned to appreciate the fundamental importance of 
imitation for the development of human culture.* And 
some authors have even gone so far as to endeavour to 


1 Sooitb, Theory ^ Moral SentimerUs, pp. 4, 5. Gf. the important elaboratioa 
of thii theory in Du^d Stewart, Philosophy <if the ffuman 'Mind, iiL pp. 171, 
174. 

* Cf. especially the works of Tarde, Schmidkunz, Baldwin. 
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deduce all sociological laws from this one principle. At 
the same time natural history has begun to pay more 
and more attention to the indispensability of imitation for 
the full development of instincts, as well as for training 
in those activities which are the most necessary in life.' 

It is fortunate for the theory of art that the import¬ 
ance of the imitative functions has thus been simultane¬ 
ously acknowledged in various departments of science. 
Whatever one may think of the somewhat audacious 
generalisations which have been made in the recent 
application of this new principle, it is incontestable that 
the aesthetic activities can be understood and explained 
only by reference to universal tendency to imitate. It 
is also significant that writers on aesthetic had felt 
themselves compelled to set up a theory of imitation 
long before experimental psychologists had begun to 
turn their attention in this direction. In Germany the 
enjoyment of form and form-relations has since Vischer’s 
time been interpreted as the result of the movements by 
which not only our eye, but also our whole body, follows 
the outlines of external things.* In France Jouffroy 
stated the condition for the receiving of scsthetic impres¬ 
sions to be a “power of internally imitating the states 
which are externally manifested in hving nature.” * In 
England, finally, Vernon Lee and Anstruther Thompson 
have founded a theory of beauty and ugliness upon this 
same psychical impulse to copy in our own unconscious 

' Cf, Groog, Tkt Play of Animals, pp. 72, 76 sq, 182. 

* There can be no question, in this connection, of entering upon the debate 
between the adherents of Robert VLseher, Groos, and othera, and the aasocia- 
tioDiita, Lippa and Stem, who uiab to pat other notions, sneh as recognition or 
** Verschineiiung " instead of the imitation. Whaterer reason Dr. Stem may 
have to oriticiae the formulation of the German {esthetic theories of visual 
intoition, we do not see that he has been able to refute them in thtk fwndametUal 
points. Cf. Stem, EinflMung und Associaiion, passim. 

* JonSray, Cows cCesthHiquSf pp. 29, 256, 250, 261. 
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movements the fonns of objects.^ And in the ^^tings 
of, for instance, Home,® Hogarth,® Dugald Stewart,® and 
Spencer,® there can be found a multitude of isolated 
remarks on the influence which is in a direct way exercised 
on our mental life by the perception of lines and forms. 

In most of these theories and observations, however, 
the imitative activity has been noticed only in so far 
as it contributes to the aesthetic [delight which may be 
derived from sensual impressions. But its importance 
is by no means so restricted as this; on the contrary, 
we believe it to be a fundamental condition for the 
existence of intuition itself. Without all these im¬ 
perceptible tracing movements with which our body 
accompanies the adaptation of the eye-muscles to the 
outlines of external objects, our notions of depth, height, 
and distance, and so on, would certainly be far less distinct 
than they are.® On the other hand, the habit of execut¬ 
ing such movements has, so to say, brought the external 
world within the sphere of the internal. The world has 
been measured with man as a standard, and objects have 
been translated into the language of mental experience. 
The impressions have hereby gained not only in emotional 
tone, but also in intellectual comprehensibility.^ 


^ Vernon Lee and Anatmther Thompson, "Beanty and in the 

Cwtem’ponry RevUva, rol. xzii. 1897 ; cf. especdally pp. 8S7, 544, 548, 550, 554. 

* Home, EUmenls of Criiicimi, i. pp, 178-181. 

* Cf. Hogarth, Analytia of Beauty^ pp. 28-23. 

* Dugald Stewart, Pkiltmpkicad Euayt, pp. 402-404, 408 (“On the Sublime”). 

* Spencer, Essays, ii p. 886 (“Gracefnlneea''). 

* Cf. Vernon Lee and Anatmther Thompaon, 2.e. pp. 550, 686, 687; cf. alao 
Fooillie, Psychologie des idSesforess, u. pp. 59-64. 

’ Prof. Lippe, who doee not beliere in an “ internal imitation,” aaya that the 
anthropomorphio interpretation of outward reality “riickt una die Dinge nilher, 
maoht sienns vertrauter und damit zugleioh Termeintlich veratandlioher” (“brings 
the things nearer to ua, makea them more familiar, and thereby produces an 
illnsion that they are more oomprehensible ”). According to the view which we 
hare adopted above, the gain in oomprehensibQity is real, and not only illusory. 
Of Lippe, BaMmassOutik, p. 6. 
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Greater still is the importance of imitation for our 
intuition of moving objects. And a diflBcult movement 
itself is fully understood only when it has been imitated, 
either internally or in actual outward activity. The 
idea of a movement, therefore, is generally associated 
with an arrested impulse to perform it.^ Closer intro¬ 
spection win show every one to how great a part our 
knowledge, even of persons, is built up of motor 
elements. By unconsciously and imperceptibly copying 
in our own body the external behaviour of a man, we 
may learn to understand him with benevolent or malevo¬ 
lent sympathy.* And it will no doubt be admitted 
by most readers that the reason why they know their 
friends and foes better than they know’ any one else is 
that they carry the remembrance of them not only in 
their eyes, but in their whole body. When in idle 
moments we find the memory of an absent friend surging 
up in our mind with no apparent reason, we may often 
note, to our astonishment, that we have just been 
unconsciously adopting one of his characteristic attitudes, 
or imitating his peculiar gestures or gait. 

It may, hovrever, be objected that the above-men¬ 
tioned instances refer only to a particular class of 
individuals. In other minds, it will be said, the world- 
picture is entirely built up of visual and acoustic 
elements. It is also impossible to deny that the classi¬ 
fication of minds in different types, which modem 
psychology has introduced, is as legitimate as it is 
advantageous for the purposes of research. But we can 

^ Cf. wiUi regtird to the above ari^^ient the chapter on movament-iwroeption 
in Strioker’i Die Btwgungswrttellwsgtn^ eepeciaily pp. 20, 21, Ct also the 
remarks in Dugald Stewart, Fhilciophy of the Ifuman Mind, UL pp. 10, 11, 157. 

’ Of. the often-qnoted story of Campanella’s device to divine tho thou^bte of 
people by imitating their bebavioor, as told, for example, in Burke’s The SuMime 
and the Beautiful, pp. 98, 09. hir. Stanley qaotai one of Poe'g tales, in which 
the same trick ie used by a detective {Evolutionary Ptychalegy of Feding, p. 3C4). 
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hardly believe that such divisions have in view anything 
more than a relative predominance of the several 
psychical elements.^ It is easily understood that a man 
in whose store of memory visual or acoustic images 
occupy the foremost place may be inclined to deny that 
motor sensations of unconscious copying enter to any 
extent into his psychical experience. But an exclusively 
visual world-image, if such a thing is possible, must 
evidently be not only emotionally poorer, but also 
intellectually less distinct and leas complete, than an 
intuition, in which such motor elements are included. 

The importance of motor sensations in the psychology 
of knowledge is by itself of no aesthetic interest. The 
question has been touched upon in this connection only 
because of the illustration which it gives to the imitation 
theory. If, as we believe is the case, it is really neces¬ 
sary, for the purpose of acquiring a complete comprehen¬ 
sion of things and events, to “ experience ” them—that 
is to say, to pursue and seize upon them, not only with 
the particular organ of sense to which they appeal, but 
also by tracing movements of the whole body, then 
there is no need to wonder at the universality of the ■ 
imitative impulse. Imitation does not only, according 
to this view, facilitate our training in useful activities, 
and aid us in deriving an aesthetic delight from our 
sensations: it serves also, and perhaps primarily, as an 
expedient for the accommodating of ourselves to the 
external world, and for the explaining of things by 
reference to ourselves. It is therefore natural that 
imitative movements should occupy so great a place 
among the activities of children and primitive men. 
And we can also understand why this fundamental 
impulse, which has played so important a part in racial 

* CC. Qrooa, Die SpitU der Menaehtn, p. 430. 
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as well as in individual education, may become so great 
as to be a disease and dominate the whole of conscious 
life.^ As children we all imitated before we compre¬ 
hended, and we have learned to comprehend by imitat¬ 
ing.® It is only when we have grown familiar by 
imitation with the most important data of perception 
that we become capable of appropriating knowledge in 
a more rational way. Although no adult has any need to 
resort to external imitation in order to comprehend new • 
impressions, it is still only natural that in a pathological 
condition he should relapse into the primitive imitative 
reaction. And it is equally natural that an internal, 
t.e, arrested, imitation should take place in all our 
perceptions. After this explanation of the universality 
of this phenomenon we have no further need to occupy 
ourselves w’ith the general psychology of imitation. We 
have here only to take notice of its importance for the 
communication of feeling. 

As is well known, it is only in cases of abnormally 
increased sensibility—for instance, in some of the stages 
of hypnotism and thought transmission—that the motor 
counterpart of a mental state can be imitated with such 
faithfulness and completeness that the imitator is thereby 
enabled to partake of all the viteUectucU elements of the 
state existing in another. The hedonic qualities, ’ on 
the other hand, which are physiologically conditioned 

1 An almost simian tendency to imitation has been noticed among several 
primitive races, such oa the Anstralions (Spencer, Deaer. Soe. Div. i. No. 8, p. 5, 
quoting Start) and the Fnegions (Sjienoer, ibid, quoting Weddel). 

As is well known, imitation is in tribes of a bysiorloal disposition, such as 
the Malays and the Lapps, apt to become an endemic disease. Cfl with regard 
to the Malaya, Swettenham, ifalay Sixkht*, pp. 70-82; Stoll, Suggation unri 
Uypnotiamu*^ p. 74; with regard to the Lappa, Duben, Lap^land, p. 102; 
Schmidknnx, P$ychologu der Suggaiion, p. 199. Instances of oootagions mental 
diseases and pathological imitation among civilised nations are too familiar to 
be enoperated. 

* Of. Baldwin, Mental Develcpm&nl, p. 408. 
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by much simpler motor counterparts, may of course be 
transmitted with far greater perfection: it is easier to 
suggest a pleasure than a thought. It is also evident 
that it is the most general hedonic and volitional 
elements which have been considered by the German 
authors on sesthetic in their theories on internal imita* 
tion (“Die innere Nachahmung”). They seem to have 
thought that the adoption of the attitudes and the 
* performance of the movements which usually accompany 
a given emotional state will also succeed to some extent 
in producing a similar emotional state. This assumption 
is perfectly legitimate, even if the connection between 
feeling and movement be interpreted in the associative 
way. And it needs no justification when the motor 
changes are considered as the physiological correlate of 
the feeling itself. 

Everyday experience affords many examples of the 
way in which feelings are called into existence by the 
imitation of their expressive movements. A child re¬ 
peats the smiles and the laughter of its parents, and can 
thus partake of their joy long before it is able to under¬ 
stand its cause.^ Adult life naturally does not give us 
many opportunities of observing this pure form of 
direct and almost automatic transmission. But even 
in adult life we may often meet with an exchange of 
feeling which seems almost independent of any intel¬ 
lectual communication. Lovers know it, and intimate 
friends like the brothers Goncourt,* to say nothing of 
people who stand in so close a rapport with each other 

^ Preyer, Die 8ede dea Evades, p. 228; ot Hurless, Lthrh. d pUuL Ana- 
tomu, p. 126, and Dng&ld Stsvarc, Philoso^y the Swrum Mind, iii pp. 6, 7, 
198. 194. 

^ Oemomvd, Journal des, i p. 281:—^Hier j'4tus k on bout de la grande table 
du Edmond k I’autre boat cauaait arec Thdriee. Je n'entendais rien, 

mais qoand il aooriait, je aouriais inTolontairement et dans la mime pose de titew 
, . . Jamais kme pareiUe n’a mise en deox corps. 
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as a hypnotiser and his subject.^ And even where there 
is no previous sympathetic relation, a state of joy or 
sadness may often, if it is only distinctly expressed, 
pass over, so to say, from the individual who has been 
under the influence of its objective cause, to another 
who, as it were, borrows the feeling, but remains un¬ 
conscious of its cause. We experience this phenomenon 
almost daily in the influence exerted upon us by social 
intercourse, and even by those aspects of nature—for 
instance, blue open sky or overhanging mountains— 
which naturally call up in us the physical manifestation 
of emotional states. The coercive force with which our 
surroundings—animate or inanimate—compel us to 
adopt the feelings which are suggested by their atti¬ 
tudes, forms, or movements, is perhaps as a rule too 
weak to be noticed by a self-controlled, unemotional 
man. But if we want an example of this influence at 
its strongest, we need but remember how difiicult it is 
for an individual to resist the contagion of collective 
feeling.* On public occasions the common mood, 
whether of joy or sorrow, is often communicated even 
to those who were originally possessed by the opposite 
feeling. So powerful is the infection of great excite¬ 
ment that—according to M. Fdr4—even a perfectly 
sober man who takes part in a drinking bout may often 
be tempted to join in the antics of his drunken comrades 
in a sort of second-hand intoxication, “ drunkenness by 
induction.”* In the great mental epidemics of the 
Middle Ages this kind of contagion operated with more 
fatal results than ever before or afterwards. But even 

1 Cf. eapecuUj Binot, LefUichmm data tamour, p. 248. 

* For a treatment of the interindiTidoal tranamiaaion of feeling, in which the 
chief points of modem theories on mob-mind are anticipated, see Dugald 
Stewart, PhUoaophy qfthe ffuman Hind, iii ppw 208-211. 

• Ffr4, Th4 Patholojy of EmoiUint, p. 212, 
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in modern times a popular street riot may often show us 
something of the same phenomenon. The great tumult 
in London in 1886 afforded, it is said, a good opportunity 
of observing how people who had originally maintained 
an indifferent attitude were gradually carried away by 
the general excitement, even to the extent of joining in 
the outrages.’ In this instance the contagious effect of 
expressional movements was undoubtedly facilitated by 
their connection with so primary an impulse as that of 
rapine and destruction. But the case is the same with 
all the activities which appear as the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of our strongest feeling-states. They all consist of 
instinctive actions with which every one is well familiar 
from his own experience. It is therefore natural that 
anger, hate, or love may be con^municated almost 
automatically from an individual to masses, and from 
masses to individuals. 

Now that the principle of the interindividual 
diffusion of feeling has been stated and explained, we 
may return to our main line of research and examine 
its bearings on the expressional impulse. We have 
seen that in the social surroundings of the individual 
there is enacted a process resembling that which takes 
place within his own organism. Just as functional 
modifications spread from organ to organ, just as wider 
and wider zones of the system are brought into partici¬ 
pation in the primary enhancement or inhibition, so a 
feeling is diffused from an individual to a circle of 
sympathisers who repeat its expressional movements. 
And just as all the widened “ somatic resonances ” 
contribute to the primary feeling-tone increased strength 
and increased definiteness, so must the emotional state 

* Lancet, 1886, L pp. 312, 313, quoted in Anbry, La emtagum dn mmrtre, 
pp. 220-228 ; Le Bon, Psyclwlogu dafoviti, p. 46. 
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of an individual be enlianced by retroactive stimulation 
from the expressions by which the state has, so to say, 
been continued in others. By the reciprocal action of 
primary movements and borrowed movements, which 
mutually imitate each other, the social expression 
operates in the same way as the individual expression. 
And we are entitled to consider it as a secondary result 
of the general expressioual impulse, that when mastered 
by an overpowering feeling we seek enhancement or 
relief by retroaction from sympathisers, who reproduce 
and in their expression represent the mental state by 
which we are dominated. 

In point of fact we can observe in the manifesta¬ 
tions of all strong feelings which have not found a 
satisfactory relief in individual expression, a pursuit of 
social resonance. A happy man wants to see glad 
faxies around him, in order that from their expression 
he may derive farther nourishment and increase for 
his own feeling. Hence the benevolent attitude of 
mind which as a rule accompanies all strong and pure 
joy. Hence also the widespread tendency to express 
joy by gifts or hospitality. In moods of depression we 
similarly desire a response to our feeling from our 
surroundings. In the depth of despair we may long 
for a universal cataclysm to extend, as it were, our 
own pain. As joy naturally makes men good, so pain 
often makes them hard and cruel. That this is not 
always the case is a result of the increased power of 
sympathy which we gain by every experienced pain. 
Moreover, we have need of sympathetic rapport for our 
motor reactions against pain. All the active manifesta¬ 
tions of sorrow, despair, or anger which are not wholly 
painful in themselves are facilitated by the reciprocal 
influence of collective excitement. Thus all strong 
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feelings, whether pleasurable or painful, act as socialising 
factors.' This socialising action may be observed at all 
stages of development. Even the animals seek their 
fellows in order to stimulate themselves and each other 
by the common expression of an overpowering feeling. 
As has been remarked by Espinas, the flocking together 
of the male birds during the pairing season is perhaps 
as much due to this craving for mutual stimulation as 
to the desire to compete for the favour of the hen.* 
The howling choirs of the macaws* and the drum 
concerts of the chimpanzees ‘ are still better and un¬ 
mistakable instances of collective emotional expression. 
In man we find the results of the same craving for 
social expression in the gatherings for rejoicing or 
mourning which are to be met with in all tribes, of all 
degrees of development. And as a still higher develop¬ 
ment of the same fundamental impulse, there appears 
in man the artistic activity. 

The more conscious our craving for retroaction from 
sympathisers, the more there must also be developed in 
us a conscious endeavour to cause the feeling to be 
appropriated by as many as possible and as completely 
as possible. The expressional impulse is not satisfied 
by the resonance which an occasional public, however 
sympathetic, is able to aflford. Its natural aim is 
to bring more and more sentient beings under the 
influence of the same emotional state. It seeks to 

' We need ecarcely remark, in this connection, that trtiy unhappy 
experience awakens the craving for asaistance and oonsolation, and therefore 
iudiieetly gives rise to an effort to create sympathy. This point moat, how* 
ever, be passed over when treating of impulsive, purely emotional manifeatationa. 
Aa to the pleasures and consolations of mutual sympathy, compare, moreover, 
Smith, Thtory qf Moral SontimenU, pp. 10*13, especially p. 12. 

* Espinas, !>« $oei^ animates, p. 828. 

* Brehiu, ThisrUben, L pp. 204, 205, 208. 

* Van Ende, Eist. not. ds la croyanu, I. L'animal, p. 218; Brehm, he. 
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vanquish the refractory and arouse the indifferent. An 
echo, a true and powerful echo—that is what it desires 
with all the energy of an unsatisfied longing. As a 
result of this craving the expressional activities lead to 
artistic production. The work of art presents itself 
as the most effective means by which the individual 
is enabled to convey to wider and wider circles of 
sympathisers an emotional state similar to that by 
which he is himself dominated. 

We propose in the next chapter to indicate the way 
in which art in its various forms has served the ex- 
prcssional craving. 





CHAPTER VII 


DEDUCTION OP ART-PORMS 

In the science of art many hypotheses have been 
advanced as to the order in which the different art- 
forms have made their appearance. We do not intend 
to bring forward any new arguments on this much- 
debated question. Even if our knowledge of pre¬ 
historic man were so complete and trustworthy as to 
entitle us to draw any conclusions as to the eai’liest 
stages in art-development, such an appeal to history 
would in the present connection constitute a grave con¬ 
fusion of standpoints. As long as we arc occupied with 
that abstract datum, the purely artistic activity, we can¬ 
not possibly find any support for our reasoning in 
existing works of art, concerning which the question 
may always be raised whether the motive was or was 
not a purely autotelic art-impulse. We shall therefore 
in the following pages entirely ignore the question of 
historical sequence and restrict our attention to the 
various degrees of theoretical priority. Starting from 
the interpretation of artistic activity which was postu¬ 
lated, but not yet proved, in the preceding chapter, we 
, shall consider those art-forms as most primordial which 
stand in the closest connection witli the expression of 
feeling. By comparing those manifestations of art- 
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activity which are from oar standpoint elementary, with 
the non-aeathetic expression of emotional states, wc shall 
try to isolate the peculiarly artistic qualities in their 
simplest possible form. If the result of such a treat¬ 
ment prove consistent with general aesthetic ideals, as 
exhibited in the literature of art, this fact will naturally 
go to the credit of our explanation. 

The purest and most typical expression of simple 
feeling is that which consists of mere random move¬ 
ments. Those activities, whether of the whole body or 
of special parts,—the larynx, for instance,—which follow 
immediately upon, or rather accompany, a state of 
pleasure or pain, are in themselves entirely non-msthetic. 
Thus it is impossible to see anything artistic in the 
spectacle of a man leaping or shouting for joy. Yet the 
lowest kind of lyrical music and lyrical gymnastic ” 
dance may be almost as directly connected with the 
original state of feeling as these purely expressional 
activities. The only difference is that in music and 
dance the movements have been limited and restrained 
by the adoption of a fixed sequence in time. This fixed 
sequence in time—the rhythm—must therefore, from 
our point of view, be considered as the simplest of all 
art-forms. 

If we wrere to give a complete account of the 
psychology of rhythm, it would be impossible not to 
resort to a sociological and historical mode of treatment. 
By Dr. AVallaschek’s researches on primitive music it 
has been conclusively shown how important a part 
rhythm, as a means of facilitating co-operation, has 
played in the struggle for existence.* And this utili- 

* WftllMchek, PHviiiive Jfune, pp, 230, 281; Gnase, Dte der 

p. 219. Cf. also Schlegel, A. W'., S&mnil. IVerkt, tjL pp. 149,160 {Briefe itber 
Poetie, SUbetmaa: und Spradu)^ where a similar theory is adtauced. 
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tarian explanation has recently been carried even farther 
by Professor BUcher, who points out the invaluable 
saving of effort which the individual obtains by regulat¬ 
ing his movements in a fixed sequence of time.^ We 
may think that Professor Biicher has stretched his point 
too far in endeavouring to derive almost all music and 
poetry from the economical exigencies of labour; ^ but 
there can be no doubt that in whichever way the 
ultimate origin of musical arts be explained, their 
development is largely due to the practical advantages 
of rhythm. These considerations, however, which will 
be developed in the following chapters, need not detain 
us here, where we have to do with the presumably non¬ 
utilitarian and purely aesthetic work of art. If the 
practical advantages of economy and co-operation can 
be eliminated,—if we can imagine a dance and a song 
which has not for its aim the facilitation or regulation 
of some form of work or the stimulation of some effort, 
which, in short, has its sole aim and purpose in itself,— 
then the art-element in this dance or song must be ex¬ 
plicable without reference to “foreign” purposes. 

The only explanation w'e have been able to find is 
one which brings us back to the standpoint of the last 
chapter. Looking upon art as an essentially social 
activity, we naturally bestow our main attention upon 
rhythm as a factor of unification. But as we are not 
allowed to take into account its importance for practical 
co-operation, we can only interpret it as a means of 
bringing about emotional community. And it is evident 
that the fixed sequence in time, when used for the 
purpose of communicating a state of feeling, must pro- 

^ Biicliee, Arheii vmd Bhythmut, posaisi. 

1 Biicher, Lc. paarim. Compare, however, ^ S06 as to tho difercQoe between 
labour in the modern aenae and the working activity of primitive man. 
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duce the same effect as when it serves the purpose of 
diffusing and regulating the impulses to work. 

This fact can also be observed in all cases of social 
expression. The most general and simple states of 
emotional excitement, such as a festive mood or a w’ar- 
like intoxication, may indeed be diffused with sufficient 
efficacy by simple contagious imitation. But even with 
regard to such eminently infectious feelings, if a great 
mass of men is to be collectively and simultaneously 
stimulated by a common execution of the appropriate 
expressive movements, these movements must be regu¬ 
lated by the adoption of a rhythm. On the other 
hand, as soon as the expression is fixed in rhythmical 
form its contagious power is incalculably increased. 
By its incessant and regular recurrence, the rhythm 
takes a ruthless hold of the attention, and thereby com¬ 
pels even the most recalcitrant to yield to the power of 
the transmitted feeling.' 

As evidence of the irresistibility with which a 
rhythmical expression may rouse an audience to an 
almost unvoluntary imitation, one may refer to the 
familiar effects of the southern dances. The tarantella, 
as is well known, often entices the unwilling as well as 
the ^ing to join in its wild movements. And the 
sam^m said of several other Spanish and Italian dances. 

need only refer to the apologue of the Fandango, so 
often used as a motive of ballets, in which the dance, 
brought into court for causing disturbance, compels judge 
and jury to yield to its temptations and dissolve the 
sitting for a fierce gambade.* Such stories give an 
exaggerated yet typical example of the great influence 
which the sight of dancing exercises on the lively Latin 

» Ct Sonmu, L'ctthdiiqut p. 70. 

• Bourgoing, Modern Staie of Spatn, iL pp. 29®, 300. 
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nations. An impassive Northerner can indeed always 
master the impulse to join actively in a wild dance. 
But even he cannot avoid sharing the excitement by 
internal imitation. 

It is, however, impossible to decide with any exacti¬ 
tude whether the effects which a dance-performance 
exercises on the spectators are mainly due to the move¬ 
ments themselves or to the rhythm by which they are 
regulated. In order, therefore, to estimate at its proper 
value the importance of time, it is necessary to examine 
it as it appears when isolated from bodily movement. 
The lowest types of music, in which the element of 
melody is of no importance, show us rhythm in its 
simplest and purest form. Such instruments as drums, 
tom-toms, and castanets may serve as a most effective 
means of emotional excitation. The same exaltation or 
depression, which in a dance is conveyed by a series of 
varied expressive movements, may be transmitted with 
almost equal effectiveness by a simple sequence of 
sounds. Any group of acoustic impressions following 
each other in a fixed rhythm may, independently of their 
character, arouse in the listener the same modifications 
of functions and activities, and hence also the same 
emotional state, as was originally expressed by this 
particular time-sequence. Thus pure feeling, as it 
appews when abstraction has been made of all intellec¬ 
tual elements, can be as it were exteriorised in rhyth¬ 
mical form. And, which is of still greater importance, 
a pure feeling can in this exteriorisation be fixed down 
for future repetition. Even in its simplest manifesta¬ 
tions art is thus capable of raising an emotional state 
beyond the limitations of space and time. 

It is most natural, when speaking of the connection 
between feeling and rhythm, to refer to dance and the 
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simplest vocal and instrumental music. But it goes 
without saying that the effects are the same in kind, 
although less in degree, when the time-sequence is 
impressed upon our mind in some more indirect way. 
Thus, by appropriating the element of rhythm, which 
enters into all poetry, we may in reciting or reading a 
verse partake of an emotional state in the same way as 
we do when joining, actively or “ internally,” the move¬ 
ments of a dance. Similarly, the formative and decora¬ 
tive arts may, by compelling our eye to follow a 
regular arrangement of lines and figures, transmit to 
us an emotional excitement by the mediation of rhythm. 
Ornament, that purely popular art, may therefore be 
compared as to its psychological effects with simple 
popular dances and melodies.' 

In these three logically most primordial arts, viz. 
gymnastic dance, geometric ornament, and unmelodic, 
simply rhythmical music or singing, the unmotived 
“objectless” feeling is expressed in a medium which 
directly conveys to us its accompanying modifications 
of activity. Notwithstanding the meagreness of their in¬ 
tellectual content, these purely lyrical forms, if we may 
so call them, are therefore emotionally suggestive to a 
high degree. General and indistinct moods, such as a 
feeling of ease, of liberation from restraint, of assurance 
and power, etc., may by them be transmitted with 
unsurpassable fidelity. But their expressive power is 
also confined to such purely hedonic states. Whenever, 
therefore, the feeling forms a part of a differentiated 

1 Vernon Lee and Anatruthor Thompson, “Beauty and Uglinees," in the 
OonUmporary JUvictc, yol. IxxiL 1897, p. 569: “ To thU quality of mere com- 
plezity of surface, pattern adds by ita rtgularity the ijotrer of compelling the 
eye and breath to more at an even and unbroken pace. Even the aimpleet, 
therefore, of the patterns ever used hare a power akin to that of march njiisk, 
for they compel our organism to a regular rhythmical mode of being." 
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and fully formed emotion, the impulse to social expres¬ 
sion must avail itself of some more adequate means of 
transmission. ’ 

In point of fact there will nearly always, even in 
the most impulsive outburst of pleasure or pain, enter 
an element of simple dramatic representation, by which 
some of the mental qualities distinctive of the various 
emotions are communicated. With regard to dancing, 
for instance, we can only speak in the abstract of any 
simply “gymnastic” forms.' Even if the movements 
originally aim at nothing but enhancement or relief for 
an indistinct emotional state, they will unavoidably 
take the chai'acter of such movements as have been 
connected with some emotion, and thereby, in spectators 
as well as in performers, awaken some faint revival of 
this complex state of feeling. This process can be very 
clearly observed in the case of the pseudo-pantomimes 
which are so general among lower tribes. \ATien a 
savage is in a high-strung state of feeling, he generally 
resorts to the same movements which have served him 
to express the greatest and most frequent excitements 
of his life. Among warlike tribes the dances of joy, 
as well as their developments, salutation dances, and 
complimentary dances,® generally have a distinct military 
character.' No doubt it may be contended that the 

^ Tho expression “gymnastic,” as diatinguiahed from pantomimio dance, is 
borroved from Grease, Die Av0Hge der Kwut. 

* That the dances of salutation and homage in most cases really are to be 
derived from the expreaaion of joy has been shown by Spencer, Prindplet of 
Sociology, iti p. 201, and might be corroborated by instancea referring to ail 
the details of complimentary ceremonialism. 

’ Carver, TretveU, pp. 180-182 (Lake Pepin); Martin, Molukken, p. 57 
(Lectimor); Polaok, The Ne\o Zealanders, i. p, 88 (Maoris). Cf. also Riena, 
OeAxnie, iiL p. 170, on the frequent quarrels between Eoropeans and Maoris 
that have arisen from a misunderstanding of these kinds of salutation. John¬ 
stone, Maotia, p. 49: “The war dance was practised both as a martial exercise 
smd as an amusement, and was considered equally adapted to give honourable 
reception to friendly visitors or to intimidate an enemy on the field of battle." 
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particular character of these pantomimes was originally 
a result of political considerations. In a military state 
of society it is perhaps simply a measure of safety to 
receive strangers with threats. But however important 
this utilitarian aspect may be, it seems more probable 
that a great part of these apparently unmotived panto¬ 
mimes, which are executed when we should expect 
only a simple outburst of joy, are best interpreted as 
real instances of borrowed expression, necessitated by 
the limitations of our means of expression and furthered 
by associative processes. 

In the life of self-contained educated men we do 
not generally meet with this phenomenon in so distinct 
a form. But even here the fragmentary pantomimes 
into which a man often falls when mastered by a quite 
indistinct feeling—we need only refer to the erotic char¬ 
acter of embraces and other gestures of joy—show us 
that expression always adds an element of definiteness 
to the psychical state expressed. When treating of the 
reactions consequent upon bodily pain, we have already 
had to take into account the species of imaginative 
materialisation, as though pain were a concrete thing, 
a shirt of Nessus, by which a sufferer is generally 
induced to explain his automatic movements. Here 
we need only point out that a similar, so to speak, 
mythogenic influence, a natural .tendency to per¬ 
sonification, results not only from reactions to pain, 
but also from all expressive activities. An indistinct 
mood of pleasure thus generally passes over into a joy 
—that is, a feeling which is referred to some cause, 
imaginary or real—when the functional enhancement 
has reached our voluntary muscles. An oppression, 
which in its origin may be purely physiological, is 
transformed, when the bodily modifications become more 
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clififerentiated,' into fear of something unknown—for 
instance, some impending danger. 

Since it is so difficult for the individual himself to 
perceive a mental state as one of pure sensation with 
no element of thought, we need not wonder that his 
expression always transmits to the spectator something 
more than the mere excitement or depression of simple 
feeling. However strictly we try to isolate the pure 
rhythm of a lyrical performance, there will always slip 
into it an element of mimetic expression—we do not 
know of a better adjective—which suggests a mental 
state, distincter and better defined than that of pure 
feeling. In reality, therefore, the dramatic forms of 
dancing are no leas primordial than those purely 
rhythmical manifestations which the necessities of 
treatment have compelled us to consider as a separate 
group.* It is also evident that the dramatic or mimetic 
element will increase in importance as the endeavour 
to represent mental states and transmit them to out¬ 
siders becomes more conscious and deliberate. 

We have dealt at sufficient length with the trans- 

1 Of. the iustancu collected by Fatkology<if Emotumt, pi). S60-S90; and 
Godfemanx, Le aentitncTU et lapenait, pp. 65 tq. A powerful descrijition of the 
mythogenic joatifications by which anxiety creates to itself a reason is given in 
Manpaasaat's poem “Tarreur” in Dca Vers, pp. 19, 20. 

Cf. on the infectious influence of dramatic ijerformanees, Cahusac, La darut, 
i. pp. 166, 167; ii. pp. 61, 62; Jacohowaki, Anfange dor Poesie, pp. 127'129; 
Taide, *'Foales et Mctea,” in iZevua dei deux Mondea, rol. cxx. (1893), especially 
p. 368. It is scarcely necessary to point out to how great an extent the 
emotional oonveyance by means of dramatic action must have been strengthened 
by the chorus, which, by its laughter or wailing, aflbids a kind of model expres¬ 
sion to the spectator. Possibly, indeed, the Greek chorus developed fl-om a 
oeremonial in which chorus and audience were not diatinot but identical— a ritual 
of wailings or rejoicings provoked by the recital of a traditional story. This 
view, curiously in advance of his times, is suggested by Brown, an ei^toenth 
century philosopher [Eiatory ihs Riae of PoOry, pp. 126-128): “How came 
it to pass that in the more barbarous periods the number [of the chorus] should 
be so much greater t Manifestly because that rude age bordered on the sa>'age 
times, when the vdude audience bad aympathiaed with the jiarratirie actor, and 
became as one general choir " 
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mission of emotion by mimetic expression. A striking 
instance of this process has already been found outside 
the domain of art in the contagiousness of collective 
states of mind. When art adopts emotional transmis¬ 
sion as an end in itself, this contagiousness is naturally 
increased. On the side of the executant we have to 
suppose a conscious endeavour to make the mimic 
expression as easily appropriated as possible; on the 
side of the spectator an increased readiness to partake 
of the expressed feeling. A theatrical audience, indeed, 
unlike a riotous mob, docs not generally go so far as 
to imitate its leader, the actor, by actual movement. 
Conscious of the fictitious character of the performance, 
the spectators are able to resist the sub-conscious voli¬ 
tional impulses which they receive. But while thus 
controlling their outward activity, those who attentively 
follow the acting may nevertheless appropriate in an 
almost direct manner the feelings represented. Although 
they remain passive spectators and preserve an appear¬ 
ance of immobility, they are apt’ to follow, in a kind 
of abridgment, the attitudes and facial play of the 
performers. At the most critical stages of a popular 
melodrama the audience always falls into an uncon¬ 
scious pantomime, which, as Engel remarked, to the 
psychological observer is of far greater interest than 
that enacted on the stage.^ In the higher forms of 
dramatic art this direct transmission of feeling no doubt 
loses a great deal of its importance. But w^e believe 
that every attentive playgoer has occasional opportuni¬ 
ties of observing, in himself if not in his neighbours, 
faint traces of an unconscious and involuntary imitation 


* Engel, Jdcen sm elner Mimic, i. pjK 60*88; cf. aIm SnekendoriT, Vorletun- 
gen Uber DedastutUon und Mitnik, ii. p. 6 ; Sully-rrodhoiume, Verivasioti dans 
les-b*anz arts, pp. 96, 97. 
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which foliow’s all the movements of the performers. 
Such imitation will, of course, become more and more 
pronounced the more the dialogue gives place to panto¬ 
mimic action, and the more vividly and convincingly 
this action is represented. As an example of the power 
with which a good mimic may compel even the most 
critical spectator to participate in emotional moods, we 
cannot quote anything better than the description of 
Grarrick in Lichtenberg s Briefe aus England. “ His 
facial expression is so powerful as to invite imitation. 
When he is grave his audience is grave. When he 
frowns the house frowns, and it smiles when he smiles. 
In his hidden pleasure, and in his intimate manner, 
when, in an aside, he gives the audience his confidence, 
there is something so winning that one's whole soul 
goes out to this fascinating man.”^ 

It may be thought that the above described pro¬ 
cesses occur only in those arts which can be called 
dramatic in the proper sense of the word. If this were 
the case, the principle of emotional transmission by 
direct imitation would of course be of very restricted 
assthetic importance. We think, however, that a his¬ 
trionic element can be noticed, with greater or less 
distinctness, no doubt, in all the various forms of 
artistic production. It certainly enters into literature, 
where popular authors, especially of the sentimental 
class, always possessed the secret of suggesting feelings 
by representing their manifestations in contagious ” 
description. And it plays an important part in all 
the arts of design, formative as well as decorative. 

We may often catch ourselves faintly imitating 
movements or attitudes represented in sculpture. And 
this influence of suggestion is felt not only, as Professor 

* Lichtenberg, Bri^t avs Sngland, Vemischte Schriften, iii. p. 262. 
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Lange thinks, in the case of melodramatic sculpture— 
expressive of the most violent passions—it contributes 
also, in no slight degree, to our enjoyment of the forms 
which represent the gentler moods.' However calm 
and impassive the facial expression of a statue may be, 
the attitude of the body will always communicate to us 
a feeling of some kind, of strength and assurance, or 
perhaps of settled melancholy. 

In the art of painting this mimetic principle tends 
to be lost among the descriptive elements. The direct 
transmission of feeling is replaced by an indirect and 
associative one. Still, there are few vrorks, if any, in 
which the histrionic factor is entirely lacking. It may 
be detected with especial clearness in sentimental or 
comic figure-painting, which often literally infects us 
with the emotions it represents. When looking at a 
Japanese caricature, for instance, of the gods of happi¬ 
ness, we often laugh with the laughter of the picture 
long before we have realised the cause of it, or formu¬ 
lated any judgment as to the artistic merits of the 
representation. 

It is true that pictorial art has many branches in 
which the human figure does not appear at alL But 
this absence does not by any means entail a complete 
loss of mimetic suggestiveness. As our perceptions, 
whether of animate or inanimate objects, are always 
accompanied by a complete or abortive imitation, any 
kind of form or movement may call forth in us activities 
distinctive of some emotional mood. Just as a rhythmic 
series of simple acoustic or visual impressions may 
occasion in us the functional modifications accompany- 

1 Lange, KydsUemti fynologi, pp. 168, 169. Ai to the importance of Imiu- 
tive reaction for our enjoyment of aculptara, cf. Vernon Lee and Anetruther 
Thompson, Tht Contonporary Jictieio, Tol. IxxiL, pp. 677-879. 
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ing simple feeling, and thereby arouse in us the mental 
state of which this rhythm is an exteriorisation, so the 
mimic movements which are the physiological counter¬ 
parts of distinct emotion may be, so to speak, translated 
into lines and forms, by which the emotion is reproduced 
in other minds. Thus even an object of handicraft—a 
vase, for instance—may, by the suggestiveness of its shape, 
affect our emotional life in an almost immediate way. 
And geometric ornament has an equal, if not even greater, 
power of conjuring up in us emotional states, which we 
read into the angles and volutes. Finally, the concrete 
objects of nature are full of **expressive qualities” 
which make them available as a means of conveying our 
feelings. The whole world of visual reality can thus be 
used in a kind of indirect mimetism,—a dramatic ex¬ 
pression, so to speak, in which natural and abstract 
forms replace the human body. 

The course of our argument has led us to emphasise 
the lyrical and dramatic elements in artistic activity. 
But we do not by any means wish to underrate the fact 
that it is only a very small minority of works the nature 
of which can be exhaustively described by these two 
qualities. With increased importance of the intellectual 
elements accompanying the emotional states, direct 
emotional suggestion must unavoidably appear an inade¬ 
quate means of communication. A joy or a sorrow, 
together with a notion of some objective cause of it, 
rapture or admiration, anger, hate, or despair,—all these 
and similar states can be completely conveyed to an 
outsider only in so far as they have been accounted for 
to his intellect As the theoretically latest manifesta¬ 
tion of the craving for social expression there will thus 
appear an impulse to represent or describe objective 
events or things, by which a feeling similar to that of 
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the producing artist may be called forth in his audience. 
And thus in almost all art-forms, in ornament and 
music as well as in painting and novels, there will be 
found an imitation of nature which serves what in the 
widest use of the term we may call an epic purpose. 

The intellectual justification of a feeling by repre¬ 
sentation of a cause and the orderly form of its direct 
or secondary expression are, however, in themselves in¬ 
sufficient to secure a response; the attention and good¬ 
will of the audience must first be conciliated. A 
sympathetic rapport always presupposes a state of com¬ 
pliance in at least one of the parties involved. When 
seeking by means of a work of art to obtain a response 
to an overmastering feeling the artist is thus constrained 
to exercise persuasion upon his real or fictitious public. 
As M. SuUy-Prudhomme has finely remarked, it is only 
by first caressing our senses that art rouses our feelings and 
awakens our thoughts.^ Besides that element of beauty 
which can be immediately derived from the expressed 
content, and that element of gracefulness which follows 
as result of the psychical freedom attained by expression, 
there are in nearly all works of art qualities whose aim 
is exclusively to please. K we may risk a somewhat 
audacious parallel, we may say that the work of art, in 
the same way as a living organism, an animal or a plant, 
entices the attention and charms the senses with the 
beauty of its “ means of attraction,” not for the sake of 
these attractions themselves, but for the secret they 
at the same time conceal and disclose. All these allure¬ 
ments might easily cause a superficial observer to lose 
sight of the simple fact which lies at the bottom of the 
artistic work, viz. the feeling-state which demands ex¬ 
pression and response. We thus see why the impulse 

* Sally-PrudliommB, L'exprasian dans Us hsavx-arts, pp. 4, 5. 
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which can be immediately derived from the expressed 
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audacious parallel, we may say that the work of art, in 
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* SuUy-Pnxdhoimruj, Vexpretsion dan$ les heaia-<irU, pp. 4 , 6. 
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to attract by pleasing has been considered as synonymous 
with the art-impulse. 

As has already been remarked, such an interpretation 
cannot account for the coercive force of the artistic im¬ 
pulse. And equally with the theories based upon the 
epic or descriptive elements in art, it is incompatible with 
the principle of the unity of art. If the logical evolu¬ 
tion of the art-forms is conceived in the way we have 
described, all the various manifestations of artistic 
activity can be derived from one common principle. 
And by the aid of this one principle we are able to ex¬ 
plain the force of that impulse which, with similar coercive 
force, urges to creation within the various art-forms. 

However much the artistic impulse may become 
differentiated with the progress of culture, its innermost 
nature will always remain the same. However complex 
its manifestations, their aim is always to secure a faith¬ 
ful response to an overmastering feeling. The more 
accomplished the w’ork of art, the more its creator will 
become independent of the chance audience, which by 
its sympathetic expression produces an enhancing retro¬ 
action on his feeling. He learns to give his mental 
states an embodiment which facilitates their reproduction 
in wider surroundings. Thus the expressional impulse 
directs him to place himself in sympathetic rapport with 
a fictitious public. He creates, that is to say, expresses • 
himself, for an ideal spectator,—for posterity or for him¬ 
self. With a proud indifference to his most immediate 
social environment, he may thus consider his own pro¬ 
duction as perfectly exempt of any social motivation. 
The aphorism of Mill, All poetry is a soliloquy,” would 
no doubt be accepted by many of the most eminent 
poets. But the psychological observer cannot help re¬ 
marking that in such soliloquies the ego serves as a 
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substitute for an external public. The axtist haa in a 
sense a double capacity; and artistic creation in solitude 
may be always explained by the fact that the creator 
exists also as his own spectator. 

The production of even the most individualistic and 
most isolated artists can therefore be explained only by 
sociological considerations. And the same is the case 
with those artists who work only for posterity. It would 
be wrong to say that art in any one of its higher mani¬ 
festations aims at transmitting a feeling. Its purpose 
is far rather an immortalisation. But this very desire 
to perpetuate a mental state, this desire which constrains 
the artist to strive indefatigably for the attainment of a 
form, capable of imparting to all men of every country 
and every age the same enhancement and the same 
rapture which he has himself experienced—this highest 
manifestation of the expressional impulse—can be fully 
explained only by reference to the enhancing and re¬ 
lieving power of social expression. In whatever light 
the art-impulse may appear to the reflecting conscious¬ 
ness of the producing artist, this is the only consistent 
interpretation at which we can arrive by an examination 
of the artistic activity on psychological grounds. 
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ART THE RELIEVER 

In the endeavour to secure the transmission and per¬ 
petuation of a feeling, the expressional activity gradually 
loses its purely impulsive character. From an almost 
reflex outlet for abnormal nervous pressure, it is more 
and more transformed into deliberate artistic production, 
which is conscious of its aim as well as of the means for 
attaining it. The elaboration of a work of art, in which 
the expression of a feeling-state is to be concentrated, 
and concentrated in a way which not only facilitates 
but even enforces in the spectator the assimilation of 
this state, is a complicated operation which cannot 
of course take place without the effectual co-operation of 
intellectual and volitional activities. And their co¬ 
operation, on the other hand, must evidently exercise 
some influence on the primordial feeling. 

It is a familiar observation, duly emphasised in 
all psychological handbooks, that strong feelings make 
clear thought impossible. Everyday experience, as well 
as scientific experiment, gives unmistakable evidence, 
of the influence which abnormal excitement or depression 
exercises, not only on our ideas and their associations, 
but even on the perceptions. The converse has perhaps 
not been stated so often. Still, it does not admit of 
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doubt that intensified intellectual activity may, in some 
cases, even more effectually than motor reaction, over¬ 
come the tyranny of a hypernormal feeling. It is true 
that every mental state becomes more distinct as a 
phenomenon of consciousness when our thoughts are 
directed towards it. Feelings of low and moderate 
intensity may even be enhanced in their purely emotional 
aspect if we let our intellect play on them. But as soon 
as a greater intensity of feeling is reached, this relation 
is reversed. Joy which is so great as to be a burden, 
Die Noth der Fiille,"' and numbing despair, must 
inevitably decrease when there is an increase o£ distinct¬ 
ness in their inteUectual elements. The more we can 
compel ourselves to contemplate with cool and clear 
attention the causes and manifestations of such high- 
strung states, the more we are also able to master them. 
It is a familiar experience to everyone that strong fear 
can be vanquished, if only we can succeed in diverting 
all our attention to its objective source, and “ stare the 
danger in the face.’' When the attention is concentrated 
and intensified to the utmost degree, it may even, as in 
the case of fascination, entirely prevent, to our own 
danger, the very rise of this self-preserving emotion. 

In artistic creation we arc not concerned with an 
intentional or unintentional effort to overcome feeling. 
On the contrary the aim is here to keep the strongest 
possible hold of it in order to give it the most effective 
embodiment. So irreconcilable, however, is the conflict 
between emotional excitement and intellectual activity, 
that the latter, even when it expressly serves the pur¬ 
poses of emotional enhancement, must neutralise the 
excess of feeling. A state of strong pleasure or pain 
can never be rendered intelligible to outsiders, unless its 

^ Nietzscho, Die dtr TragSdU, p. 8. 
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expression is bridled and disciplined by thought By 
being thus embodied in a fixed form the feeling gains 
in conceivability as well as in infectious power. But 
while the effect on spectators and listeners is in this 
way increased, the artistic form influences the feeling 
subject himself in a quite different way. Its very clear¬ 
ness and distinctness necessarily brings something of 
that calm which all excitement seeks as relief. 

The immediate reaction which the work of art 
exercises on its own creator is of course most easily 
seen and understood in the higher” art-forms with 
their pronounced intellectual elements. Literary in¬ 
stances of the “ poetic cure ” for harassing or oppressing 
emotion are too numerous to be mentioned. The only 
point we need dwell on is the question how these 
instances are to be interpreted. When a poet seeks to 
give shape and form to his own sufferings by means of 
fiction, the relief he obtains is no doubt in part an effect 
of the diversion of activity into the channels of expres¬ 
sion. But to a still greater degree it may be a result of 
the healthful influence exercised by the contemplation 
of objective reality in the finished work of art. Such 
ah influence is unmistakable in the most illustrious 
instance of artistic production as a life - preserving 
expedient: Goethe’s Leiden des junge;n W&riher. In 
his memoirs the old poet frankly and unreservedly 
describes how, when lacerated by the conflict between 
h37pochondriac, suicidal thoughts and an ineradicable love 
of life and cheerfulness, he resorted to the old homely 
remedy of writing down his sufferings. " He lays especi^ 
stress on his desire to give definite form and body to 
his vague feelings of distress. And as we read that 
afterwards, when the work lay finished before him. 
“ bound in boards, as a picture in its frame, so as to 
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prove the more convincingly its individual and concrete 
existence/^ he could feel “ Iree and jo57ful, and entitled 
to a new life,” we cannot but explain this renewed cour¬ 
age to live as a result of the sensation of security and 
support which the beholding of external form affords.' 

Thus, to begin with, by its character as a palpable, 
objective reality, the work of art may diminish the 
subjective disturbance in which it originatea This 
influence is supplemented by the retroaction of the 
aesthetic qualities, in the narrowest sense of the term, 
such as beauty, symmetry, and the like, by which an 
artist always seeks, intentionally or unintentionally, to 
arrest the attention of his public. The more tlierefore 
the work grows in definiteness in the thought and under 
the hand of the artist, the more it will repress and 
subdue the chaotic tumult of emotional excitement. 
The Dionysiac rapture, as the ancients would have said, 
gives place to ApoUine serenity. In language pruned 
of mythological symbolism, this only means that art is 
better able than any of the immediate expressional 
activities to give complete and effective relief from 
emotional pressure. And it further implies that how¬ 
ever earnestly an artist may strive to communicate to 
his public the exact feeling he has himself experienced, 
the emotional content expressed in his work will always 
be of another and more harmonious character than the 
mental state by which his production was originally 
called into existence. To the extent that artistic form 
appears in a given work or manifestation there will also 
be present, independently of the subject,—cheerful or 
sad, passionate or calm,—a sense of mental liberation, 

^ Goethe, Dichiung uiid WaJvrheit, iil p. 182. This instance haa been ad¬ 
duced by Professor Julioa Lange in support of his emotionaliatic art-theory; On 
Kundvardi, pp. 72*84. 
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which atones for the excesses of emotional excite¬ 
ment. 

In a final and exhaustive treatment of aesthetic 
problems this influence of artistic form would need to 
be traced through all the departments of art-activity. 
And it would be one of the most interesting parts of 
such a research to estimate the relative power with 
which art in its various branches is able to assuage at 
the same time as it excites. We need not here under¬ 
take such a thorough comparative examination of the 
different arts. What has been said about literary 
creation may be applied in substance to formative pro¬ 
duction as well. And it even remains true with regard 
to those most lyrical and immediately expressive arts 
which seem to be altogether destitute of objective form 
and intellectual content. Although it has often been 
said that the lowest kinds of music are purely emotional 
manifestations, we may still discern an element of form 
in the rhythm which regulates even the simplest songs 
and dances.^ And the creation of this form undoubtedly 
requires a certain amount of conscious intention and 
intellectual activity. It is therefore natural that the 
intensest and most abnormally enhanced feeling should 
exclude the possibility of rhythmical movement. 
Exalted joy and violent despair are in their external 
manifestations not only inharmonious and ungraceful, 
but also unrhythmic.“ But by subjecting the expres¬ 
sion to the yoke of a fixed time order we may succeed 
in harmonising it. And while the regular recurrence of 
intervals facilitates our movements—^which thereby gain 
in ease and gracefulness—the vehemence of our feeling 

* W»lU*chek, Mind, N.S. iv. p, 84, '‘On the Difference of Time and 
Rhythm in Mosio; ” BUcher, Arhtit tend Niythmtu, p. 306. 

* Cl. Emmannel, La danse greeque antique, p. 127. 
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will be abated. Thus it is possible that although rhythm 
powerfully reinforces musical or dramatic excitement, 
it may at the same time exercise a restraining influence 
on hypemormal feeling. And its effects in music and 
dance show us, in the simplest and most comprehensive 
of all examples, the importance of artistic form. Tlie 
musical katharsis or relief to sensation always involves 
stimulation, but it may nevertheless affect us as a 
sedative. The more the form-element and attention to 
form gain in prominence, the more effectual also is the 
relieving influence of art. Where the stimulative ele¬ 
ment is predominant in a work of art, there the relief 
is less complete. 

This contrast, which can be observed at all stages of 
artistic development, is eminently conspicuous in ancient 
art, where high and low forms are often to be found in 
close juxtaposition. The superiority of Greek music 
over Phrygian music was a favourite topic of the old 
writers on art, and the legend of the contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas served as a mythological variation 
on the same theme. Lyre and flute stood as symbols 
for two different classes of art, of which one was violent, 
orgiastic, and barbarous, while the other was calm in its 
Olympian serenity.' 

But the contrast expressed in these parables by the 
ancient authors and some of their modern followers is 
not so sharp in reality. Even the lively notes of a flute 
may, to use the old metaphor, by their bound time 
exercise a kind of restraining influence on the passions. 
And on the other hand the sedative power of soft; music 
is by no means so great as has often been contended. 
While acting hygienically as a cure for excess of passion 

^ Cf. Creuzer, Symbolik ttnd ATythoIogie, iil. p. 155; Ruakin sraQs himself 
of the same allegory in The Queen of the Air, pp. 56-70. 
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or sorrow it cannot produce any moral result properly so 
called. As M. Combarieu has pointed out in his acute 
criticism of Cardinal Perraud's Eurythmie et Hcvrmonie^ 
it is an incontestable fact, which has only too often been 
overlooked by Platonising philosophers, that even the 
most immoral feelings may be expressed in perfect 
melody.^ The musical, and still more the merely 
rhythmical, form cannot change the quality of these 
feelings; it can only deprive them of their dangerous 
intensity. The mental state thereby gains in pure and 
unmingled pleasure ; it becomes ennobled as enjoyment, 
but it is by no means moralised, at least not according 
to modem views. It is only from the standpoint of a 
purely hedonic system of ethics that music, or any other 
art, can be said to exercise an immediate moral influence. 

When trying to summarise our researches on the 
differences between artistic and non-artistic expression 
of emotional states in a comprehensive conclusion, we 
are again led to that eminently illustrative instance— 
the Bacchantic condition of the ancient Maenads. We 
have seen that in their description of Dionysiac mania 
the classical authors enumerate almost all the various 
orgiastic manifestations which can be found in all periods 
in different parts of the world. And if ancient litera¬ 
ture affords us an epitome of the various expedients to 
which the expressional impulse resorts in its endeavour 
to enhance and relieve an emotional state, the force of 
this craving for expression, on the other hand, nowhere 
appears with such convincing clearness as in the Diony- 
siac monuments of classical art. 

The frieze around the Bacchic candelabra in the 

‘ Revue Oritique, 18W, ii. pp, 886, 387; cf. abo Grooa, iJi* Rpiele der 
J/ienscAen, pp. 110, 476. 
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Louvre proves better than any psychological analysis to 
how great a degree the Dionysiac state is alloyed with 
pain and the longing for relief. If these Maenads be 
compared with the figures on the great vases in the 
British Museum and with the various Agave reliefs, it 
will still more conclusively appear that it is real distress 
which compels the dancers to seek-in ever-increasing 
excitement deliverance from the burden of their feelings. 
No movement could be more eloquently expressive of 
the corresponding psychical state than the peculiar toss 
on the head and the backward curve of the upper trunk 
which can always be recognised in the most violent of 
the dancers. An approach to this attitude (“opistho¬ 
tonos”) sometimes appears, as Spencer remarks in his 
essay on the Physiology of Laughter, in movements of 
great joy, which has not been able to find expression by 
the usual channels of discharge.' But there is no doubt 
that, however pleasurable the quality of the original 
state may have been, its tone must have been radically 
transformed before it could produce these strained 
postures. ' A feeling which distorts the body by its 
efforts to find relief, -which is not satisfied -with the -wild 
cries, the dances, and all the madness of the Bacchic 
intoxication, must in its abnormal exaggeration be 
perceived as a pain. The pathological character of this 
feeling appears further from the fact that the very same 
movement may be observed in Pierre Breughel’s paint¬ 
ings of hysteric patients and in M. Charcot’s photographs 
from La Salp^trifere.® And this same backward toss of 
the head may be seen in sculptures of witches, the 
mediaeval Bacchantes, where it sometimes gives an im- 


* Spencer, Esmyt, ii 4(50. 

* Cf. Charcot and Richer, Let d4m(miaques dam I'ari, p. 87 ; Emmanuel, La 
daiut greoque antifiu, pp. 102, 196-19S, 302, 308. 
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pression of proud and insolent defiance, sometimes one 
of profound melancholy.* But in the reliefs representing 
Ba^hic orgies, side by side with the dancers whose 
distorted attitude and violent movements betray the 
pain underlying the appearance of revel and riot, there 
may always be seen the figures of women moving with 
easy and graceful step. The freedom of their motion 
shows that they at least have found deliverance from the 
oppression of overstrung feeling. The nervous tension 
which in their companions manifests itself in unrhythmic, 
inharmonious leapings and writhings, has in their case 
found relief and given place to a feeling of rest and calm. 
TTiis expression of peace in their faces, attitudes, and 
draperies affords an instructive comment on the Greek 
notion of Dionysos, the god of music, who, with all his 
wildness is none the less able to still the tempests of 
overpowering feelings. 

This god of music, as conceived by those who gave 
him a place among the Olympians, was not a symbol of 
dissolute pleasure. On the contrary, the myths tell us 
how those who oppose his ritud themselves fall victims 
to a mania even more violent than the Bacchic frenzy 
itself. His devotees, on the other hand, receive from the 
stirring notes of his flute and cjmibals a determinate 
form and mould for their otherwise vehement and 
irregular expression-movements. Their joy loses* its 
defiant and barbaric character, their black despair is 
dissolved into gentle sadness. Rightly, therefore, was 
Dionysos saluted as a deliverer when, with his merry 
crew, he marched from village to village. Like him art 
moves among men, ennobling their joy and blunting 
the edge of their sufferings. 

^ Miobelet, La SarcUn, p. 80. 
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According to an old theory the classical drama origin* 
ated in the Dionysian cnltus.^ The artistic development 
of savage and barbarous tribes supplies many analogies 
which strongly support this view. The simplest drama 
and the most primitive poetry have in most nations 
been connected with orgiastic rites which, from the 
psychological point of view, closely resemble the Bacchic 
ceremonies. But we may go still further. It has been 
contended on good grounds that even the formative arts 
made their earliest appearance on the occasion of great 
public festivals.* It might seem that if this view could 
only be corroborated by a sufficient body of ethnological 
evidence, there would be no need of any further argu¬ 
ment in favour of the emotionalistic interpretation of 
art. Granted that the simplest manifestations of all the 
different arts served primarily as means of heightening a 
festive mood, then the psychological origin of the artistic 
activity ought to be ascertained by an analysis of high- 
pitch feeling. The same mental causes and conditions 
which called forth the most piimitive manifestations of 
art, and determined their character, may naturally be 

* Cf. for example, Dyer, Qods in Oneec, pp, 114-117. 

* Of. Brown, The Fine Arts, pp. 22-35, 41-70 ; and Hill in Pop. Sf. Monlftly, 
vol. xlii. pp. 734-749. 
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assumed to Lave influenced in greater or less degree tlie 
higliex forms as vrell. And thus in further support of 
our view we might simplj refer to the study of a 
typical exaltation with which the peceding chapter 
was concluded. 

We have here an apparently easy solution of the 
problem before ub. But by resorting to it we should ex¬ 
pose ourselves to the risk of mistakes which is inherent 
in every historical method* Not only is it impossihlCj 
as has already been remarked^ to make any positive 
assertion as to the purely sesthetie and autoteHc character 
of a given manifestation: it is almost equally difficnlt 
to quote a rite or practice the interpretation of which, 
from the emotional standpoint, is clear and undisputed. 
Even the wild antics of the Maenads, in spite of the 
numerous analogies to them presented by the diseased 
mental states of modem man, have been explained by 
some archaeologists &s a stersotyped ritual* The self- 
wounding and the tearing up of Eving animals have 
been interpreted as different forms of a sacrificial cult; 
the frantic gestures and songs as dramatic representa¬ 
tions of ancient mythsd It would require too cumbrous 
an apparatus merely to state and criticise exifitlng theories 
on this point* And even if we could prove that the 
Eacchantic manifestations may be explained without 
reference to reKgious or commemorative intentions in 
the dancers, as purely emotional activities, grave objec¬ 
tions would stili remain to be answered. From the 
medical point of view it might be maintained that the 
Dionysiftc state, as wcH as all analogous conditions 
among savage and civilised nations, is a purely patho¬ 
logical phenomenon,® By connecting artistic produc- 

^ Eftpp, illeiniKftM jVuMuwt, RXTiL p. £ ITanade im grieohisclien Cultne 

^ Uohdfi, F^/ekej pp* Sai, aiS. 
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tion with these states we should therefore expose 
ourselves to the accusation of treating art as an 
abnormality. And it would be of no use to appeal to 
Nietzsche’s brilliant but unconvincing defence of the 
position that the ancient Dionysiac orgies ought really 
to be considered as splendid disorders of health and 
overflowing vigour.' 

It is therefore necessary to state explicitly that what 
we have said about the Dionysiac state must by no 
means be taken as referring to actual historic facts 
known about the bacchanals. The descriptions of 
Euripides and other classical authors are valuable as 
expressions of the predominant notions of art quite 
independently of the reality which may or may not 
have corresponded to them. The corybantic mania 
afforded to the Greek mind a typical simile by which 
to illustrate that state of formless excitement which 
precedes the artistic creation. In the mythical descrip¬ 
tions of the melancholia of the Thyiads, and in the 
sculptural representations of their dances and extrava¬ 
gances, it was easy to recognise—more by instinct, 
perhaps, than by reflection—the same dissatisfactioa 
and the same longing for fuller and deeper expression 
which compels the artist to seek in aesthetic production 
compensation for the deficiencies of life. And the 
feeling of liberation, which in the artist, upon the 
attainment of artistic form, supersedes overmastering 
and inharmonious excitement, seemed explicable by the 
analogy of the relief which the mythical Dionysus 
bestowed upon his devotees. At a time, therefore, 
when dancing occupied a prominent place among the 
arts, it must have been quite natural to consider the 
god of dance and music as an embodiment of the 

‘ Nietzsche, Dk Gtbwrt dtr TragMie, pp. 6, 7. 
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feelings and impulses of artistic creation. For modem 
times, however, this poetic parable has scarcely even an 
illustrative value. It would be too far-fetched to treat 
the simple, lyrical dance and song as a general type 
of art, seeing that in real life dancing has long ago been 
almost entirely superseded by more complicated forms of 
artistic activity. 

It is, however, only in such direct manifestations 
as the simplest song, dance, and poetry that the artistic 
activity itself is accessible to our analysis. With regard 
to those higher forms of art in which the dramatic and 
epic elements play an important part, it may indeed 
be contended that even they originate in an emotional 
craving for expression. And it can be proved, as we 
have tried to show in the preceding chapters, that such 
a theory gives us the best explanation of the life- 
preserving influence of artistic creation. But it is not 
to be concealed that, as far as painting, sculpture, and 
the higher forms of poetry are concerned, this view 
is exclusively based upon h3^othe8is. It cannot be 
considered as established so long as we have no 
authentic information on the feelings and impulses 
which direct a sculptor or a painter in his work. The 
only competent witnesses who can give us this infor¬ 
mation—namely, the artists themselves—^have generally 
paid too little attention to theoretic problems to make 
any observations on their own mental states during the 
task of creation; and even when they do so they are 
deterred by a natural sense of propriety from making 
any public revelations on a matter which affects their 
most intimate emotional life. All the more impertinent’ 
would it be for an outsider to make a priori assertions 
on the psychical motives for their work. While en¬ 
titled to speak with some confidence on the simple, 
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universal arts, the theoretical observer cannot, with re¬ 
gard to the specialised crafts, rely upon eitlier experience 
or S3nnpathetic understanding. The only safe point 
of departure is here the objective work. Our inter¬ 
pretation can be considered as conclusively established 
only if we are able to show that the distinctive qualities 
of the work of art, as met with in the highest manifesta¬ 
tions of art, are such as to provide some emotional state 
with the most adequate and most convincing expression. 

The work of art has been the subject of theoretical 
investigation to a fax greater extent than the artistic 
impulse. When examining its distinctive qualities we 
can therefore constantly avail ourselves of the researches 
of earlier writers on aesthetic. There is no need to 
search for the problems to be solved nor to justify the 
scheme of inquiry. We have to show that our inter¬ 
pretation of the artistic activity is consistent with the 
general principles according to which the value of art¬ 
works is estimated. These principles, on the other 
hand, can evidently be discovered only by studying 
the judgments on art which have been embodied in 
aesthetical literature. Owing to the mutual contra¬ 
dictions between the several sesthetic systems, such a 
study is indeed not an easy one. But if minor differ¬ 
ences are disregarded it is not impossible to find a 
common standard on which almost all writers agree. 
For while the theories on art, as different from other 
departments of life, have been based upon varying 
philosophical assumptions, the ideal of excellence in 
art has, at least in the case of all real aastheticians, 
been developed under the influence of a close famili¬ 
arity with the best manifestations of living art. Not¬ 
withstanding the ever-varying currents of taste and 
the individual predilections which affect even the most 
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impartial judgment, it is thua possible to point to 
a common fund of simple ajid cntbolio principles of 
criticism. 

As fur as the lyxieal forms of ai’t are concerned we 
need not dwell at any length on the sesthetic require¬ 
ments ■which they are generally expected to fulfil. It 
is easy to understand that, however one may explain 
the purpose of aj’tistic activity and the impulse which 
leads to it, the accomplished work of art must ai’ways 
possess some element of sensual beauty which may 
attract and hold the attention. If we -were attempting 
a complete treatment of sll aifithetio problems we might 
attempt to prove ■that such qualities appear to a very 
great extent as unintentional by-products of artistic 
expreasicu. The perfect gracefulness, for example, 
which forms the distinguishing merit of all genuine 
art, is seldom a result of conscious endeavour. As, 
according to i'ts nature, pleasure is naccssaril.y accom¬ 
panied by facilitated conditions of life, an artistic 
manifestation will generally be graceful in the same 
degree as it expresses pure and unmingled joy. And 
even if the feeling which originally called forth a 
dance, a song, or a drama is one of pain, its expression 
will unavoidably acquire under the influence of artistic 
form an element of ease. The freedom, and, still more, 
the unconsciousness, that characterise the inspired*’ 
creation may thus clothe with a peculiar grace even 
the representation of such mental states as in rcsl life 
manifest themselvsB in the most inharmonious forms.^ 
In the same way dignity, the quality complementary 
to grace, may be deduced directly from the emotional 
conditions of artiatie activity* 

^ A tir^tiasnt of giabeiulnBsa in &rt bji^ life baa lieea li^ thb 

iuttior in ppr 193Ui7, 
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This explanation doee not apply, howeveTj to auoli 
special qualities as, for instance^ symmetry and pro¬ 
portion, Neither can it be denied that these qaidities 
may be of incalculable importance in art ns mean 3 
of heightening the effectiveness of the work. But wo 
hold that a problem like that of symmetry belongs to 
the seierice of beauty rather than to the theory of art. 
By a symmetrical arrangement of its parts, or by a 
right proportion between them, an object may indeed 
become a thing of beauty j but it acquires an artistic 
character only in so far as this symmetry and. pro¬ 
portion perform or asEast the function of expression. 
Even among tlie most authors who lay most stress on 
the paramount impurtanco of form there are few who 
contend that these abstract qualities can by themaelves 
bestow the title of art upon a w^ork or a manifestation. 

Quite different is the cuec of those aisthctie laws 
which have been deduced from the arts of description. 
As the majority of writers on seathetic have restricted, 
theix attention to works of art in which nature has been 
imitated or represented, it is only natural that artistic 
merit should be thought to depend on the relation of the 
copy to the original. The most simple explanation is 
undoubtedly that which is adopted by a large section 
of the public, via., that ac axtiatic manifestation is 
perfect in proportion as it gives a faithful rendering 
of objective nature. For all that has been contended 
by the opponents of the realifitic movementa which 
predominated in the eighties, we do not think that 
many producing authors have been guided in their 
work by such narrow notio'ng. In aesthetic literatnre 
at least so radicid a realisjm has been upheld only by 
a few isolated authors.^ Ever since Aristotle’s time 

^ cr. Ho]z, j[?u A'siMf, P- 117. It ii only fair ta AilJ tint in Uwitr own navoLB 
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it baa laid down that a -woik of art must be 

Eumetbing other and better than a meo'e copy* And 
ffestbetie science from ita first beginning has in the 
main agreed upon tlie general principles by "whicb 
artistic imitatiQn attains perfection. These principles^ 
formulated -viritli varying deameas in. the earlier systems^ 
have found their moat pkilosophicLil elaboration in the 
works of Vischcr and Taine. In hie Hegelian ter¬ 
minology the Grorman author puts it that the work 
of art must show ue, in an asathctic semblance, the 
full and whole presence of an idea which is underlying 
the things represented. In the phEosophy of Taine^ 
whichj by making science its point of departure^ difFera 
so greatly from Hegelianism and yet resembles it so 
sferikingly in general character^ the ssme thought has 
hean e^tpressed in the doctrine of dominant quaEtiesd 
If these criteria are divested of the technical garb which 
makes them so inconYsnient to handle^ they appear to 
rest ultimately on a simple observation which may be 
repeated in aU sesthetic e:speiience. We find in all 
descriptive art-works a subordination of qualities sup¬ 
posed to be of inferior importance to -what philosophers 
of Taine's achool term ''da faculty mattrease.” In most 
works too there may be found a relation of the repre¬ 
sented thing to the rest of naturCj which in u Hegelian 
mind may awaken the notion of a general idea behind 
the individual phenomenon. But, as we have already 
observed^ it is a mark of excessive intellectualism to 
assume that the desire to discover predominant qualities- 
or hidden ideas is the impelling force in art-creation. 
And we shall no-w endeavour to show that it is equally 

tlw authors of this 3dio&l liftTB involunlarily &iled t& tJitir ttBDr(jtiQa.l 

pninciploL 

^ Of, ohap. 1- 
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one-fiided to consider the enjoyment of art ag conditioned 
by increased intellectual knowledge of iiidividual or 
tinivexaal phenomeDo. and ideaft. 

The defects of intellectuaJisttc ai't - theories are 
perhaps most manifest in the system of Taine. Taine 
himself seems to believe that the faeulte mfere really 
ezistSj and that it can be not only represented by an 
artistical treiitmeiit of nature, but dso discovered by 
scientific study ; he is consequently unable to make any 
proper distinction between the departments of science 
and artd And, on the other hnnd, his own critical 
studies show’ us how incompatible is the principle of 
dominant faeolties -with a purely scientific conception of 
reality. Too often, in the attempt to deduce every 
manifestation and every personality fmm a determinate, 
all-esplnining and all-conditioning quality^ he loses sight 
of the rich variety of life, and gains instead merely a 
brilliant formula^ Thus, however suggestive his criti¬ 
cisms may be, they are seldom 3ciEntifi.caIly exact. 
There is none, however, of ail his admirers who w’ould 
wish to have anything changed in his writings on art ■ 
for we know that by this very one-aidedness, which i,s 
the source of his seientific shortcomings, he- has at the 
same time attained his greatest, tliough penbaps un¬ 
intentional, triumphs as an artist. 

In illustration of this w’e need only refer to one 
instance: his celebrated description of the lion*“ Objec¬ 
tions may be raised from the zoological point of view’ t-o 
his selecting the Hon us a representative of animal 
strength, and from the anatomical point of viosv to his 
deducing its whole configuration from the structure of 
its jaws., Eut it is impossible to deny that precisely by 

^ Gf. Tains, liia Tfimf, ijp, 7^, T3. 

s pp. 62, 53, 
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su(^ll a one-sided and ejtaggerated pori:j:ait Taine lias 
succeeded ia giviiig au expression to his admiration for 
elementary force better than would have been poasible 
by a soientificaJly faithful description. Accordingly 
Taine’s lion, in spite of its faults from the point of view 
of science, remains a classical illustration of the essthetic 
Importance of dominant qualities. 

If we try to explain why it is that the subordination 
of all characters under one faculty maltressOj" although 
unfavourable to scientific comprehension, is neverthe¬ 
less so useful for artistic representation, we shall be 
unavoidably led to that distinction between - scientific 
and artistic purposes which has been overlooked in the 
intellectualistic systems of essthetic. The work of art 
does not claim to give ue, nor do we expect to receive 
from it, increased knowledge as to the real nature or 
predominant characters of things and events. We only 
wish to get the clearest and strongest impression of the 
feelings with which an object has been contemplated by 
the artist. It is therefore to the psychological conditions 
for conveying a feeling-state by help of intellectual 
mediatioii that tvs should look for the explanation of those 
laws of artistic composition which Yiaeher and Taiue 
have interpreted in a manner exclusively mtellectuaiistie, 
and therefore uncestheticw 

The deeire to fix a passing emotional atato—in order 
to ifecilitate either the revival of the same state or its 
transmiaaion to outsiders — by help of intellectual 
elements with which the feelings have been a^ociated, 
is not restricted to the purely artistie mental procesees. 
In religion and in love this endeavour to evade the 
transience of feeling is especially evident. And here we 
may observe a selection of the intellectual elements and 
a mode of i^ating them, which, although it cannot be 
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called artistic, is nevertheless somewhat analogous to 
the selective treatment of nature which takes place in 
artistic representation. The institutors of religion have 
all been well aware of the fact that it is not immaterial 
what kind of ideas and sensations are chosen to embody 
a feeling. They have understood how impossible it is 
to impress an emotional state on the mind by the 
mediation of complex conceptions, which, to be fiilly 
apperceived, necessitate a particular activity of the 
intellectual functions. When seeking a means of 
conveying and perpetuating their deepest teaching, 
they have always, -more instinctively perhaps than by 
any process of conscious search, been led to intellectual 
notions of the simplest possible kind. A single impres¬ 
sion of sight, touch, or even of taste, may thus, by 
artiiicial association, be made the bearer of an emotional 
content which could not possibly be conveyed with any¬ 
thing like the same fulness by a less concentrated medium. 
In virtue, therefore, of their very simplicity, the vehicles 
and symbols of religious ritualism are the most powerful 
of all means of emotional suggestion. They offer us a 
simple impression which we can easily embrace wdth our 
senses, and by the aid of which we can infuse into our 
mind a rich complex of all the Floods, such as reverence, 
ecstasy, and awe, which enter i the religious state. 

In its most abnormally exaltd. developments love may 
give rise to a fetichistic adoration of objects connected 
with the beloved which is psychologically analogous 
to the cults of religion. And the same tendency to 
select some single representation or object as vehicle 
of a psychical state, which is so manifest in the case 
of these high-strung emotions, may also be noticed in 
connection with feelings of lower intensity. In all depart¬ 
ments of psychical life we may thus find a corroboration 
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of the a^aerticHj wMdi was alreiiAiy expressed by 
HemsterlitiLs in Ills epecnlations on onr desires, which 
always aim at ^‘un grand nombre d'id^es dans le plus 
petit espace de temps possible,”^ Wg need only 
consult oux memories—for cxamplOj of landscapes ’we 
have seen-—to dud that the emotional element of the 
reeollecfiLon, our admiration, is always closely bound up 
with some single feature of the impression. We may 
indeed be able to revive the visual image itself by 
allowing the mind^s eye gradually to pass along all 
its details. But the subjective feelings In which ive 
appropriated the impression and made it our own will 
not be resuscitated until we arrive at one particular 
detail—a single tree, or perhaps a figure—and con¬ 
centrate our attention upon tliah The experience of 
this law of emotional mechanics teaches us to look with 
a selective attention on everything of w'hich we wish 
to preserve a vivid inmemhrance. The more emotional 
our intuition of a given whole, the greater is always our 
desire to concentrate it upon a single impression which 
supports and reconstitutes the original vision* The art 
of arranging great complexes of inteUeotual and emotional 
elements around single focal points, so to speah, may 
undoubtedly be greatly developed by exercise. But the 
procedui’e itself does not presuppose any conscious 
intention* It occurs almost as an instinctive expedient 
for escaping the incompatibility between diffused inteh 
lectual attention and strong feeling. On purely psycho¬ 
logical grounds, tlierefore, we may adopt the aphorism 

1 HfimatmhtiiB, CE«tVT«ff, t pp. 24, Gfl (Lottrtt fcur la ecalptaTB, 

Lettw Hiir las (iewH). A siTnilftT thoaii^it a.ppKed bj Pa* to tito ftnudamental 
primciplefl in poatio compoaition Mid has eMUdaod a great iDfltiance on racant 
utariiy Difiramen±9r Of. Poo, TVi/fks, vl. fp. (The pnetic principk). Tor 
a fisrtiiar alahoTutiou af this notion c£ Bauigat, i. pp. S25, 

224 ; Han agon, S^AstHer i ^ysHfc, ^jp. 140, 141 ; Syirum^ T'4s Syiitiiolist Miyae- 
meni^ p. 137 (St^han* Mallannd}. 
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of Teufelsdrockh: “For the soul, of its own unity, 
always gives unity to whatever it looks on with love.” ^ 
As the artistic representation of nature, according to 
our view, expressly serves the purpose of perpetuating 
an emotional state, we should expect to meet with such 
a unity in every work of descriptive art. And this 
assumption may be amply corroborated by reference to 
art-history. We need not go for examples to such 
extreme schools as that of those modern French painters 
who endeavour to make every line in their pictures 
converge towards a point or a sharp angle. Within the 
domain of universally recognised art we may observe 
how the artist always tries to create a centre of gravity 
by accentuating some single feature in the event, the 
landscape, or the figure which serves as his model. The 
principle is the same as that of which we avail oui’selves 
when endeavouring to preserve an emotional state in 
our memory for future enjoyment. But the procedure 
must necessarily be somewhat changed when the task is 
added of enabling outsiders to partake of the moods we 
have experienced. It is not then a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence which particular detail of a complex impression we 
single out as focal, and in which way we arrange the 
bulk of the impression around this focus. Indeed, any 
random quality, if it is given prominence and emphasis, 
may serve as a means of attracting attention to the 
work. But if one wishes to impart to spectators the 
exact emotional mood, of which a given fragment of 
nature acts as a representative, it is not sufficient to 
attract the attention of the spectators. We must also 
induce the spectators to look upon the whole of our 
model from our point of view. Instead of the casual 
connection by which in our own mind emotional 


^ Carlyle, Sartor Itaaiiut, p. ISO. 
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memories may be bound up with some single sensation 
memory, we must try to introduce a causal connection 
which persuades the outsider to agree with our choice of 
the focal quality. The features selected for accentuation 
are to be made central, not only in the technical, but 
also in the logical sense. Figuratively speaking, it is 
not enough that the lines in a picture should converge 
towards a certain part; this part must also appear to 
the spectator as the one in which all other parts have 
their cause and their explanation. Thus the artistic 
imitation of nature will necessarily be connected with a 
search for a predominant quality, and an endeavour to 
represent this quality as a “ faculty mere.” The things 
and events which are selected for the embodiment of a 
given emotional state become displayed in such a way 
that their whole being appears to be derived from the 
one quality which is most suited to represent this 
emotional state. The imitation is transformed into a 
construction, or rather reconstruction, by which objective 
nature is adjusted so as to harmonise with the subjective 
point of view. s 

Such a process of adjusting nature to the require¬ 
ments of emotional transmission need not always lead to 
any definite and concrete work of art. It may also, as 
an unrealised tendency, accompany our intuition. And 
it is only by virtue of this creative element that the 
feeling for nature may be placed on a level with artistic 
production. If w’c are to explain, with Richard Wagner, 
the aesthetic attention of the layman as the result of a 
natural poetic gift (“NattLrliche Dichtungsgabe"), we 
cannot possibly—as he does—^base the artistic value of 
this attention on the fact that it is ” concentrating ” and 
“ isolating.” ^ For so is necessarily every emotional way 

^ Wagner, Get. Schri/teTi, iv. p. 89 (Op«r und Drama). 
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of looking at things. Artistic treatment of nature, on 
the other hand, whether abortive or carried to com¬ 
pletion, always involves an endeavour to make the 
concentrated and isolated view acceptable to others. 
As we cannot explain the creation of concrete works of 
art without reference to a craving for social expression, 
so we cannot distinguish the artistic from the non- 
artistic intuition without assuming a tendency—un¬ 
conscious and unintentional it may be, but none the less 
powerful—to socialise the emotional content, which is 
connected with a given intuition. The potential poet or 
painter, whose embryo w’ork is bound to remain for ever 
a fact only of his own experience, is seldom apt to 
realise the purpose of his endeavour; he is not aware 
that he is composing a poem or a picture for himself 
as spectator or audience. Instinctively, however, he 
pursues in the adjusting of his intuition an end which is 
essentially similar to that of the actually creating artist. 
In both these cases of creation the impelling motive is, 
we believe, an emotional one. And in both cases the 
creative activity aims at making an emotional mood 
independent of the accidental and individual conditions 
under which it originally appeared. Instead of an 
intuition, the emotional content of which is concentrated 
in a conventional symbol, comprehensible only to the 
initiated, or in arbitrary centres of association, significant 
only for those by whom they have been selected, the 
artistic imagination tries to construct an intuition which, 
if embodied in external form, would by its own force 
impress itself, with all its accompanying emotional ele¬ 
ments, upon any spectator. It tends, in short, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, to perpetuate and to 
transmit a complex of feeling. 

We may now understand why it is that the artistic 
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activity has so often been interpreted in an intcllectual- 
istic spirit. The search for an all-conditioning and all- 
explaining “ faculty mfere ” by the help of which to convey 
in the most forcible way a representation of things and 
events, may, of course, easily be taken for an endeavour 
to discover the real nature of these things and events. 
And, in point of fact, every artist who has a true and 
keen eye for nature and life will necessarily light upon 
qualities which, while affording the most appropriate 
centre of gravity for his representation, are, also in the 
intellectualistic sense, explanatory of the subjects re¬ 
presented. By making every feature of his model 
converge towards this selected quality, he may thus 
produce an imitation which, even if it deviates from the 
visible reality, may appear truer than this reality itself. 
In proportion as his representation thus convinces us of 
its conformity with the actual or essential nature of 
things, it will, other things being equal, elicit a readier 
response from the spectator. It is only natural, there¬ 
fore, that the very works which have exercised the most 
powerful influence on mankind should afford apparent 
support to the views of intellectualistic philosophers. 
Nor can it be wondered at that critics, in apportioning 
censure and praise, have attached so great an importance 
to the degree of exactness with which a work of art 
represents things or ideas. 

Such an attitude on the part of art-judges becomes 
the more explicable when one takes into account the 
historical conditions under which the several forms of 
descriptive art have developed. Poetic and pictorial 
representation have both been extensively used for 
intellectual purposes. And it cannot be expected that 
the essential aims of artistic activity—as they appear to 
us when we theoretically distinguish this activity from 
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other forms of life—should be clearly comprehended as 
long as the concrete works serve a non-ajsthetic purpose. 
In proportion, however, as more exact and convenient 
methods replace the poetic and pictorial means of thought- 
conveyance, art wdll become freer to realise its own ends 
and consequently be judged more and more on its 
intrinsic merits. As rhythmic form and rhyme gained 
in distinctly artistic character from the time when the 
invention of systems of writing relieved them from the 
mnemonic task of preserving a record of events, so 
an sesthetic emancipation of the formative arts will 
necessarily follow as a result of increased efficiency in 
the mechanical means of recording sights. And in 
point of fact recent movements in art have already 
showTi us how painting has grown more conscious of its 
essential aims, from being compelled to give up com¬ 
petition with instantaneous photography. 

It is only the most narrow forms, how'ever, of 
naturalisticaUy imitative art that are thus made super¬ 
fluous by scientific inventions. Those artists whose aim 
is, not to attain the level of nature by servile imitation, 
but to rival it by idealisation, will always be able to 
point to their task of representing essential qualities as 
one which remains for ever a prerogative of artistic 
production. But there are other signs w’hich make us 
believe that even this form of intellectualistic purpose 
will gradually lose importance for creators as well as for 
spectators. The currents of thought w'hich now prevail 
are scarcely such as to favour the continuance of 
professedly or covertly metaphysical doctrines of art. 
And even if philosophical opinion, which, after all, only 
has to do with the secondary justification of feelings and 
impulses, had remained unchanged ever since Hegel’s 
time, the changes which have taken place in the very 
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personality of modern man could not but exercise an 
important influence on the production and estimation 
of art. 

The intellectualistic illusion that every artistic 
representation has something to teach us about the 
essential nature of the things represented, can only arise 
on condition of there being a certain agreement between 
the world-view of the artist and that of his public. It 
presupposes a certain uniformity in the intellectual make 
of the individual creators and spectators. This con¬ 
dition, however, is fulfilled less than ever in modern 
life. By the influence of the increasing division of 
labour, characters become more and more differentiated ; 
and these different characters naturally develop different 
ways of looking at things. The deviations from actual 
nature which are to be met with in the work of an 
individual artist have therefore a poor chance of con¬ 
vincing each individual spectator that they are in 
conformity with essential reality, as he is apt to conceive 
it from Ms individual point of view. Instead of the 
eternal truths ” so often spoken of in earlier aesthetic 
literature, we now read about the “ illusions particulieres ” 
of the several artists. This sceptical attitude would of 
course exclude aU vivid aesthetic life if the motives 
of artistic production and enjoyment were such as 
intellectualistic authors declare them to be. It cannot 
be observed, however, that the changed conceptions of 
art-activity have exercised any influence on the practice 
of artists. The same eagerness with which works were 
created when they were thought to represent the 
essential nature of things is now displayed by those who 
are endeavouring to produce works wMch often do not 
even pretend to give more than their personal im¬ 
pressions. And the critical public has shown itself 
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ready to adopt a corresponding attitude in estimating 
the value of artistic manifestations. It no longer lays 
the chief stress on the intellectualistic requirement that 
artistic representation should be true to nature. It 
demands before all that the work of art should give 
a faithful rendering of the feelings with which the 
represented fragment of nature has been comprehended 
by the artist Sincerity, as involving poetical truthful¬ 
ness, thus becomes the chief claim which is set up for a 
work of modern art. 

It may be objected that the principles of art-criticism 
which now prevail are too closely bound up with a 
transient movement to be adduced as proof in a dis¬ 
cussion of art in general. When the contemporary 
current of subjectivism has been succeeded by new 
schools of art, the claim for objective veracity may 
again acquire greater importance. We have no desire 
to contend that such an evolution would be wholly 
regrettable. It is impossible in estimating works of 
art to put aside all logical and ethical considerations; 
and attachment to truth is too ineradicable an ethical 
instinct not to influence—consciously or unconsciously 
—our aesthetic judgments. But although it is neither 
possible nor desirable to exclude regard for intellectual¬ 
istic elements, it may be theoretically advantageous to 
emphasise the distinct character of the msthetic judg¬ 
ment. Modern criticism, as*it has developed under the 
influence of modern subjective art, exhibits, we believe, 
the essentially artistic way of enjoying and estimating 
art. Although this attitude, owing to different in¬ 
fluences, has been now more, now less, strictly maintained 
in various periods of art history, it has always been 
adhered to by all who enjoy art for its own sake. 
Whenever wc regard a work of art without any second- 
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ary motive, we are not concerned with the objective 
realities which it depicts. We are not interested in 
the historic Laura whose praises we read in a poem. 
For all we care she may in reality have been lame, and 
red-haired, and hump-backed. We are quite contented 
if we receive a faithful impression of the beauty with 
which she charmed her poet. 

When it has been proved that the rules governing 
the artistic adjustment of resdity, which have }>een stated 
and vindicated on the basis of intellectualistic theories, 
may be equally well deduced from an emotionalistic 
interpretation, the argument can easily be extended so 
as to cover the principles governing the selection of 
subjects and motives for artistic representation. It is 
required in the Hegelian aesthetic that every single 
phenomenon which is represented in a work of art 
should suggest the presence of a greater and more 
universal idea.^ In Goethe’s theory of style in art we 
meet with the same claim—which is closely connected 
. with his general philosophy of nature—that every 
individual form or movement should have something 
to teU us about the world-process.* And when Taine 
tries to lay down a scale of gradation for the relative 
value of works of art, he assigns the highest place to 
those works in which the qualities eidiibited are, firstly, 
as remarkable and essential as possible, and in which, 
secondly, these remarkable and essential qualities have 
been made as predominant as possible.* It can easily 
be seen that the reasoning which is here applied to the 
choice between different things is exactly the same 

^ Of. oh»p. ii. in the preceding. 

^ Cf. the quotations adduced by Hamsck, 2Xe kieutisehe Asthetii, pp. 124, 
148, 161, 164, 165. Ct &lso von Stein, Qoethc und SehilUr, JjUutik der 
dciU$eJiei% Klatsiker, pp. 25, 27. 

* » Taine, De Tidial dans t'aH, pp. 19, 50, ISO, 175. 
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which waa used with regard to the different features of 
the same thing; and the psychological interpretation 
is, therefore, also the same in both cases. As the 
craving for the fullest and most adequate expression of 
an emotional state influences the artist in his representa¬ 
tion of a given fragment of nature or life, so this craving 
must also influence his selection of the model to be re¬ 
presented. Owing to variations in temperament and 
aesthetic predilections the relative significance of these 
two aspects may be difierently estimated in difierent 
art-schools. But the main principle cannot be in¬ 
validated by the fact that, for example, in French art 
and French aesthetic the definiteness is emphasised at 
the cost, perhaps, of richness, while in English art 
suggestiveness is often allowed to make up for lack of 
concentration.^ A catholic theory must neccssaril)’' 
account for all the varying esthetic ideals which have 
influenced artistic production. Although it must be 
considered as essentially non-sesthetic to contend, as Mr. 
Ruskin did at one time, that that art is greatest wdiich 
conveys to the mind of the spectator by any means 
whatsoever the greatest number of the greatest ideas,” * 
it must, on the other hand, be admitted that an indi¬ 
vidual thing is adequate as a means of conveying the 
fulness of feeling only if through this individual thing 
there can be suggested a multitude of other things 
recalled and represented. 

Without assuming the philosophical principles from 
which Taine has derived his theory of the ideal in art, 
we may therefore understand and accept his scale of 
gradation of the relative value of works of art. And 

* For &a intorcating compariwn Ijetween French and Engliali ideala of art, 
compare the apboriams of Mr. Quiltcr in StnUniia Artis, jip. 7, 121, with the 
view* of Taine, as expressed, for example, in Z'idial dans Fart, p. 148. 

* Of. Ruskin, Afodern Fainiers, 1, i. it § 8 ; iii. ir. 3, §§ 21, 24, 28. 
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similarly we may interpret in an emotionalistic way all 
the rules of artistic composition and of conventionalis¬ 
ing treatment of nature which have been proposed by 
inteUectualistic authors on aesthetic. The nude figure 
in painting and sculpture, as w’dl as the simple mytho¬ 
logical themes in poetry and literature, will thus for 
ever retain their pre-eminence as subjects of artistic 
treatment. But this pre-eminence does not depend for 
its justification upon the fact that they give us an 
incarnation of the philosophical notion of the ideal man. 
It is sufficiently accounted for by their power of con¬ 
veying a fuller and richer emotional content than any 
inffividually defined motive. Thus it can be explained 
why even spectators who have almost completely out¬ 
grown—or, if the expression is preferred, have fallen 
away from—idealistic ways of thought are nevertheless 
ready to appreciate the idealistic feeling in the art of 
Puvis de Chavannes. 

It cannot be denied, however, that those motives 
which in the Hegelian sesthetic are considered as 
beautiful par excellence have been relatively neglected 
in modem art. To some extent this circumstance may 
• be explained by the notion which is gaining more and 
more ground in the public mind—to wit, that in every 
single phenomenon we may see a risume of the whole 
process of evolution. For it is evident that a spectator 
who has once adopted this philosophical way of looking 
at things may find even a weU-represented piece of 
still-life quite as rich and aesthetically saturated as a 
painting of the most universal motive. A more im¬ 
portant cause, however, is to be found in the fact that 
modern art, when endeavouring to convey large and 
full contents by single vehicle-impressions, has learned 
to avail itself of vehicles which cannot, properly speak- 
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ing, be called eLthcr typical or repreaentative. In 
literature especially we may observe that authors d’well 
with iuetinctive predilection on the deseriptlon of scenes 
and events which open our eyes to large views behind 
them. It would be impossible to characterise all such 
favourite motives as beautiful; it is also often difficult 
to show that there is any general idea emlrodied in 
them. But they have invoiiably the quality of being 
emotional centres, in which a multiplicity of feehegs 
and sensations Jias been united. By this quality they 
become apt to servo the purposes which are essential 
to the artistic craving; and by the same quality they 
satisfy the requirement of fullest possible enjoyment 
which is mado by the apeotator. What we demand of 
the perfect work of art is—to resort to an often-used 
image—that it shall be as a shell, which we may lift in 
our hand and bring to our ear, but in which, notwith- 
etauding its smallneaa, we may hear the roar ing and 
singing of the sea. 
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OBJECfTIOKS AND AN^^ERS 

If the preceding diseussioTi has been to any degree 
convincmg, the reader may perhaps have put to himself 
a question which hae often presented iteelf to the 
author—why no complete aesthetic system has been 
based on the psychology of feeling. In recent times 
some attempts have indeed been made to deduce the 
'aesthetic value of art-worka from their emotional con¬ 
tent.^ But “we do not know of any comprehensive 
theory in ,which all the distinctive features of art had 
been consistently explained by reference to an emotion- 
allatic principle. This fact is so much the more 
remarkable as the importance of feeling has been at 
least accidentally acknowledged by some of the greatest 
writers on sesthetic, such as, for instance, Taine and 
Bushin*^ It cannot have bean without some reason 
that these authors have refrained from basing their 
art-theories on the notion of a craving for expression,— 
which would have provided a clear line of demarca- 

’ Tdletoy, Whiti An^ Julius Lim^j Of. akd tiie re- 

mirk* in Cwpfintttj tht pofttic th^ry *f HoImjeSj es eot fortli m 

WJiat -ts ^ Aud tJie- dilution of Hfiroh, Svolutifln and Faycholfl|y in 

Art;' N.S. T. p. m. 

^ TVkit, p. 50. Fct a juat EfipTiaciatifia af the paJri af 

feEtiiig in Art s«t eilsfr He rari, p. 15^; RuskLii, The Xc^uu 

almpL i. pp-1-7 ; Naiem PlvitlUn, ili. Lt. L §§ IS, 14; Laciii;nsojiArt, rfo. £0 SI. 
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tioa between sesthetic and non-sesthetic activities,—and 
have instead explained art as an intellectual function, 
which appears confused alternately with scientific, 
philosophic, and ethical activity. An attempt to trace 
the causes of this attitude will contribute to a further 
elucidation of the emotionalistic theory of art. 

It may be contended with some appearance of truth 
that as soon as authors, who are themselves artists, 
have pronounced their opinion on the purposes of their 
own art, those who are not artists have no call to con¬ 
tinue the discussion. But this would be to overlook 
the fact that the pure artist, as well as the purely 
artistic activity, must be considered as an abstraction. 
The bent of Goethe’s genius, for example, w^as perhaps 
by nature quite a.s much towards science, particularly 
philosophy, as towards art. Thus, although an artist 
may himself lay the chief stress on the intellectual or 
ethical elements in his work, his opinion should not 
induce us to give up the purely iesthetic criteria which 
we need for the theoretical definition of art-production 
as an activity to itself. 

It is again only natural that intellectualistic 
elements should occupy the foremost place in the 
practical art-ideals which artists place before themselves 
and each other. Technical perfection is the only 
quality which can be consciously and intentionally 
aimed at. In works, therefore, which, like Herr Hirth's 
Physiologic der Kunsi, are written from the point of 
view of the executive artist, this quality has received 
special attention.' For those who teach it or learn it, 
art must unavoidably appear as being chiefly a power 
and a skill. But for the theoretical observer it is 
evident that no kind of technical accomplishment, how*- 

* Hirth, AufgaUn der Kunsfphynoloffie, pp. 14-16. 
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ever wondetftil it may be in itself, can impart to a work 
that purely sesthetic merits art-value. The differences 
in the opinions of artists and tbeoristB may therefore to 
a great est.ent have their ground in the different aspects 
of art, differently empIiEisised by either side to suit its 
own. purposes. 

It may, however, be objected that in the ease of 
many artists and aestbeticiana it has been more than 
a negative cause which has deterred them from the 
emotionalistie interpretatiom Goethe's sealous champion¬ 
ship of the intellectualistic elements in art was no doubt 
part of his crusade against prevailing eentnnentalismd 
There axe many e:xpressions in the sesthetic writings of 
Schiller which in their e3:aggeratioii would appear quite 
incomprehensible if we did not take into account the 
polemic position which he maintained towards the 
romantic currents in art.'^ In more recent times the re- 
edition against the sentimental ideals has given rise to 
theories which are still more intellectualistic than the 
maiims of German classicism. By their dislike of that 
art which exhibits all the personal and most intimate 
emotions of the artist, the French Parnassians have been 
led to deny completely the part of feeling in all genuine 
art ■ and the mere e:dstenee of such a poetic school may 
be thought to prove the inadequacy of the interpretation 
of art which has been put forward in the preceding 
chapters. 

The noblest expression of the personal pride that 
compels the artist to conceive his production as a 
purely intellectual function may be found in Leconte 
de Lisle’s sonnet ‘'Les MontreurSj’' where the poet 

^ Of. ven SCtin, Goe&t tisid SiiMilir, tier JLlfisurj^ar, 

p.32. 

^ Cf, the qmataegjia from SchiUHr'a lettarS tt> CkelhE, by HArmcJc 

in Die Maseische dei' pp, $9-9^ 
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^ Leconte de Lisle, Poimea larharti, p. 221 


refuses to be a beggar for the gross pity or laughter 
of the crowd. 


Nothing could indeed be further from our intentions 
than to enter the lists against the so-called Parnassian 
ideas. At a time when intimate confessions seem to be 
the most sought-for things in literature, we have reason 
to value every appeal to the dignity of the artist But 
it is only a confusion of ideas which can lead any one to 
think that this dignity would be in any way infringed 
by the adoption of an emotionalistic art-theory. We 
have been especially anxious not to be misunderstood on 
this point, and this is the only reason why in the 
preceding chapters we have taken so much pains to 
disentangle the psychology of feeling, especially the 
relation between simple feeling and emotions. The 
word feeling, as it is used colloquially, generally involves 
only the fully formed emotions, especially those which 
are painful Owing to this narrow and inadequate 
usage, every one who speaks of the importance of feeling 
for art exposes himself to the accusation of sentimental¬ 
ism. But it is sufficient to point out, with regard to 
such misconceptions, that even pride, joy, elation, and 
all the other pleasurable states, may be quite as 
emotional as any sorrow or melancholy. The poem of 
Leconte de Lisle, quoted above, may therefore, in spite 
of all that the author himself may have objected against 
such an interpretation, be considered as an expression of 


Dona mon orgueil muet, dans ma tombe sans gloire, 
Duaad-je m’eaglouUr poor Wternitd noire, 

Je ne te vendrai pas mon ivresae on mon mal, 

Je ne livrerni pas tna vie 4 tea bades, 

Je ne danserai pas sur ion trdtean banal 
Avec tea histrions et tes proetitudes.* 
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feelinj^. And we can in tlie aamc way point out that 
in every one of the moat orthodox Parnassian poems 
some emotdoxLal state has been expressed by the poet 
and conveyed to the reader. It is only by virtue of 
this element that the poems of this school have attained 
to their high poetical quality^ 

Within the department of tho pietoriai arts -want of 
precision in the use of terms has given rise to a con¬ 
fusion which is even greater than that which prevails 
with regard to poetry. It has been a natural result of 
inteUectnalistio views that in every painting the subject, 
the situa-tion represented, has been considered as the 
most important element,. As the endeavour to give an 
explanatory representation of external things and events 
has been assumed as essential to the artistic craving, ^o 
the essence of the artistic work, its real content, has 
been looked for in the things and events depicted. 
Especially when paintings are designated by a descrip¬ 
tive titlej spectators will be apt to turn their attention 
soMy to those situations or impressions which can be 
subsumed under the title. If they cannot find any 
emotional element in the subject, they declare the whole 
painting to be devoid of feeling* And for this mis¬ 
conception they may even find support in the utterances 
of the artists; for there are many painters whO', 
fearing lest they might he confused with the melo¬ 
dramatic senaation-mongers, have emphatically pro¬ 
nounced their abhorrence of all emotional suggestion* 
For the unbiassed observer, however, it is evident that 
the painter’s joy over a colour or a nuance, or the 
melancholy which can be expressed, without any 
anthropomorphic element, by a mere relation between 
light and shadow, may be as emotional states as those 
which are embodied in the humorous or sentimental 
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subjects of genre-painting. Every artistic representa¬ 
tion, whether landscape, figure, or still-life, always con¬ 
veys to us some emotional mood of the painter. If 
this feeling element has been conveyed in some pictures 
with greater distinctness than in others, this fact must 
not prevent us from acknowledging that it enters into 
every kind of art. We do not say, therefore, with 
Professor van Dyke, ** Art to Phidias was a matter of 
form; to Titian a matter of colour; to Corot a matter 
of feeling;"^ but we say. Art to Phidias was a matter of 
feeling expressed by form ; to Titian a matter of feeling 
expressed by colour ; and to Corot a matter of feeling 
expressed by lights. 

In the essential unity of all feeling we may thus 
find the point in which all forms of art, notwithstand¬ 
ing their different subjects and materials, have their 
unity. By laying the chief stress on the emotional 
mood which in every work is conveyed from creator to 
spectator, we save the trouble of dividing the works 
into different classes. We need not then assume any 
peculiar principle of admiration for technical skill to ex¬ 
plain the enjoyment of Dutch painting or of Greek sculp¬ 
ture. Nor need we put ourselves to the pains of deciding 
whether the subject or the execution is to be considered 
more important. The problem of content and form, 
so much debated throughout intellectualistic aesthetic, 
does not exist for the emotionalistic interpretation, 
which secs the essence of art in the feeling embodied, 
sometimes in a great and important subject, sometimes 
in some insignificant feature of nature or life. And the 
element of technical perfection becomes acknowledged 
in its proper light when interpreted as the indispensable 
condition for effectually achieving such an embodiment. 

* V*n Dyke, Prineifia of Art, p. 281. 
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It would be impossible, however, to explain as 
merely a confusion of st-andpointjs the fact that certain 
schools of ai^t have been considered entirely unemotional. 
To some esitentj no doubt, the deficient appreciation of 
purely pictorial art is the result of the disastrous in¬ 
fluence wliich ha^j especially in England, been exercised 
by prevailing currents of critieisnu By systematically 
diverting the attention of the public from the essential 
clement in painting, the leaders of taste may, no doubt, 
accomplish great things in deadening the art-sense of 
nations* But it is scarcely probable that, even if he 
knew better than to look for a story” and literary 
interest in a work of pure painting, the genoral spectator 
would be able to enjoy the which is aaipresaed 

in an mt^-eur of Ver Meer or a landscape of Whistler, 
To him a painting the whole subject of which is sun“ 
shine, and the figures of which have no mission but 
that of absorbing or refieeting the light, would appear 
Inane and cold. “ Pictorial ideas," which may represent 
such a wealth of feeling for the initiated, are thus to the 
artistically uneducated devoid of any emotional content. 

Though emphasising as much as possible the unity 
of art, we are compelled to admit that the feelings which 
are conveyed in its higher and lower forms may be 
essentially different. W'hile meeting in the lower ” 
art of our own and earlier times with an espression of the 
most general emotions and instincts which, by the very 
vehemence of their pathos, may awaken the aversion of 
the refined critic, we partake, in the higher art-forms, of 
feelings that can be derived only from a dispassionate 
contemplation of nature. This difference between higher 
and lower manifestations, though especially marked 
in painting, can be observed in all forme of art. We 
have no wish to deny the necessity of discriminating 
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between these aesthetic feelings” of the higher art- 
forms and the elementary affections, which form the 
content of the sentimental, or, as the German philo¬ 
sophers would say, pathological art. The moods of 
aesthetic contemplation are, on the contrary, of so great 
significance that we can easily understand why they 
have been made the basis of so many systems of art- 
philosophy. From the point of view of the present 
work, which does not pretend to lay down a detailed 
criterion of perfection in art, but which only aims at 
explaining the most general social and psychological 
aspects of art-activity, it is necessary to adhere to the 
element which is common to all art, higher as well as 
lower, primitive or barbaric as well as civihscd. And 
we can only, in passing, indicate the direction in which 
we believe an explanation is to bo sought for the 
development of aesthetic attention and refined art-sense 
—those great problems which could be properly treated 
only in a separate work. 

It has been pointed out by several authors on 
aesthetic, and even emphasised to excess, that a certain 
independence of the struggle for life is a condition for 
the appearance of a higher art. It is indeed a current 
fallacy that art must be the growth of culture and 
prosperity. But it is nevertheless incontestable, that 
the peculiar art-sense, the artistic intuition par ex¬ 
cellence, can be developed only in nations and in¬ 
dividuals who—be it by success in the struggle for life, 
by advantageous circumstances, or simply by a natural 
lightheartedness of their own—have grown superior to 
care for life’s necessities. This factor, however, is only 
a negative condition. By itself mere independence of 
wants could never have taught any one to derive an ever 
deeper and stronger pleasure from a thing which stands 
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in no immediate relation to the primary emotions or the 
primary desires of the beholder or the artdst The 
sesthetie education of manlniidj its growth in artktie re^ 
fineinent, could not have beein accomplished without the 
influence of more positive factors^ 

In looking for such factors we unavoidably come to 
that datum which has been carefully excluded from the 
present part of our researchi uamelyj the concrete work 
of art. Whatever may have been the conditions of 
their oiigiuj—whether utilitarian or notj—poems^ paint¬ 
ings, and sculptures must all have occasioned exercise 
of that interest and attention which is independent of 
the moat immediate utilitarian interests. Even if poems, 
for instance, were written with a purpose primarily 
historical, they must have afforded both to the poet and 
to his audience the opportunity to consider them as pure 
works of art. Just aa moral feeHugs have been gradually 
developed under the influence of actdonB which may 
originally have been quite non-ethicaJ, so the refin e- 
ment of aesthetic sense has been promoted by works of 
art, which ma}*' themselves have served entirely non- 
^thetic purposes. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CONCRETE ORIGINS OF ART 

By explaining the art-impulse as a form of social expres¬ 
sion we have accounted for art-crcation and art-enjoy¬ 
ment as activities which have their end in themselves. 
The emotionalistic interpretation supplied us with a 
principle, which we were able to apply to all stages, the 
lower as well as the higher, of art-development. With¬ 
out committing ourselves to any definite statements as 
to the purely sesthetic and autotehc character of the 
individual works of art, we felt ourselves to be right in 
assuming that a desire of ** expression for its own sake,” 
or rather for the sake of its immediately enhancing or 
relieving efiects on feeling, may have operated as an 
art-factor on all stages of culture, and thus have given 
an autotelic value even to the lowest manifestations of 
art. The driving force in art-creation became compre¬ 
hensible by this assumption; and the most distinctive 
features of the creation itself could be deduced from 
this psychological principle. In attempting, however, 
to explain the refinement of artistic attention, we could 
no longer proceed with purely psychical factors. We 
were compelled to appeal to the influence exercised by 
the concrete work of art. The psychological demonstra¬ 
tion proving inadequate, it was necessary to supplement 
it by an historical argument. 
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It may be tbouglit, liowevexj tliat in referring to the 
educative effecte of the work of art we need not desert 
the domain of a strictly aesthetic and psychological in¬ 
quiry. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that the products of an activity of themselvee influence 
this activity, so as to bring about gradually a thorough 
change of its character. From the eEpressional impnleej 
which in the lower stages of culture gives rise to crude 
and simple manifestations, there might thus be derived,' 
by the retroactive effects of these manifestations them¬ 
selves, an increasingly refined form of e repression* But 
such a sequence of tendency, however clear and con¬ 
sistent it may appear at the outset, cannot possibly be 
thought of as unsupported by outside influences. The 
more we examine it, the more we shall find that the 
series of causes is iusufficient to explain the series of 
effects. This view, to which we are necessarily led by 
investigating any period of art-history, forces itself upon 
us with particular cogency ’when we turn our attention 
to the earliest stages of art-development. 

Before the first work of art bad been created, the 
art-impulse as well as the art-sense must necessarily 
have been in a very undeveloped state. The aesthetie 
cravings cannot possibly have gained any consciousness 
of their purposes ere they had realised themselves in 
some objective works* Of these objective works, on the 
other hand, it is ‘only the ^simplest forms that can be 
derived solely from the pure art-impulse. We may 
consider a lyrical dance, or even a lyrical song, as direct 
outbursts of an emotional pressure, which, if unrelieved, 
would , prove dangerous to the system* But we can 
scarcely imagine that any human being should be able 
to invent, say, a fully formed drama simply in order to 
convey in the most efficacious manner the feeling by 
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which he is dominated. And it is yet moxe diffieiilt to 
understand how the craTing after social expression could 
have created, merely for ita own satisfaction, aoch highly 
developed art^forms as painting and sculpture. While 
we are able to derive the mental compulsion whieh 
forces the artist to production, and the sesthetie 
qualities which give their diatmctive chaiactcr to hia 
productions from the psychological notion of the art- 
impuLse, we are compelled to look elsewhere for the 
origin and development of the concrete technical 
medium of which he avails himadlf in fulfilling his 
purpose. 

As in this investigation we arc uo longer concerned 
with the abstract and ideal work of art, it seems that 
we may now reasonably appeal to those theories which 
we before found inadequate only because they did not 
account for the purely sesthetie qnalities of artistic 
a^tivit}^ The play-impulse^- the impulse to attract by 
pleasing, the imitative impulse, etc., although they give 
us no information as to the essentially artistic criterion., 
may nevertheless have called into existence works and 
manifestations which fulfil the requirements of the 
several art-forms. Man tnay have composed dramas, 
may have painted, pictures, may have made poems, in 
play, or out of the desire to please, or out of the 
inborn taste for mimicry. In paLrticular the play- 
impulse must, as we have already admitted in the 
first part of this work, he dealt udth as a factor of 
incalculable importance lu the history of art. In his 
conclusive researches on animal and human play Pro¬ 
fessor Groos has succeeded in showing that the chief 
classes of art-forms are already foreshadowed in the 
various forms of experimentation—that most general 
and moat importa-nt kind of play which can bo observed 
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not only among chiMren, but even aroong the higher 
animals.^ In tk© outcome of this simple and common 
aetivity we have, it may be said, a sufficient bulk of 
raw material of which the art-impulse, when once folly 
developedj can avail itself in order to fuldl its ow'n 
essentially artistic purposes. And it would therefore 
seem as if there were no further problem to bo solved 
with regard to the evolution of art 

Adherents of this view may, moreover, point to 
the fact that, apart from all the motive factors 
represented by the various non-sesthetic impulses, the 
development of art hoe been favoured by influences 
of a more passive or static character. It has evidently 
been of vital importance to the evolution of archi¬ 
tecture and decoration that things of useful nature 
have provided these arts with a hind, of concrete 
^ frame within which to display their manifestations. 
The effects of this material condition are so much 
the greater because with his constitutional con¬ 
servatism man — whether civilised or primitive ■— 
always aIlow.s himself to be bound by old forms long 
after he has relinquished the technical procedures which 
have originally called these forms into existence. By the 
scientific biological researches on decorative art it has 
been conclusively shown how great a portion of the orna¬ 
mental " store " consists of lines and combinatioue of 
lines which have quite automatically been borrowed 
from an earlier technique. Decorative motives, which 
to the uninitiated observer appear as products of 
spontaneous artistic activity, thus reveal themselves to 
the historical student as unintentional by-products of 
work. Where earlier investigators assumed an msthetie 
composition, modern researches refer to the force of 

* OroMj Tki FIsl^ pp. 527, 3£S. 
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mental inertia and the cravings of expectant atten¬ 
tion.^ 

There is no intention here to undervalue the methods 
which are nowadays employed in the study of decorative 
art, and which, indeed, the writer himself has endeavoured 
to apply in some earlier studies on art-theory. In the 
present research, however, it would be inappropriate to 
trace in detail the evolution by which forms originating 
in mere utility—as in basket-work—are gradually 
transformed into patterns or other artistic decorations; 
for this process, however fertile in effects it may be 
considered, cannot account for that phenomenon which, 
above all, constitutes the main object of our investigation. 
Although the psychical causes adduced above undeni¬ 
ably have called into existence some of the most 
familiar ideas in decoration, they cannot possibly 
explain the importance which decoration itself has 
attained in the various human societies. And the same 
remark evidently applies to all the other psychological 
sources from which art may be derived. The play- 
impulse, for example, no doubt suggests a concrete source, 
but it can in no way explain the important position 
which art occupies as a leading factor in social life. In 
order to understand why even in the lowest stages of 
development art has been acknowledged as a purpose 
worthy of being seriously pursued, we must investigate 
this activity in its connection with the most important 
biological and sociological purposes of life. 

We propose in the following chapters to examine the 
most powerful non-aesthetic factors that have favoured 
the origin and development of the several art-forma. 

* Ct especUlly Much, “Evolution and Psychology in Art," in N.S. 

V. ; Balfour, The SvolfUim of Dttxtrodioc Ari ; Haddon, ExoMiov. in Art, 

and the papers of Holmes in Ay. Eur. Ethn. iii. iv. vL, and in The Ameri¬ 
can AiUhropologitt, iii 
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And while we are keeping m view especially such 
utilitarian roquireniente as thoee of intellectual in- 
forraatiojL, of stimulation for work or war^ of sexual 
propitiation or of magic efiidency-j we shall be compelled 
to leave out of consideration. ftU distinctively assthetic 
factors and conditions. Accordingly we shall not be 
able to maintain in this Mstoiical and ethnological 
inquiry the strictest sesthetic distinctions. But we 
hope that the unavoidable vagueness In our teimiiLology 
will not obscure those limitations and demarcations 
which have — perhaps even, too laboriously—■ been 
laid down in the first part of vrork. To preserve 
consistency between our inquiries into the abstract and 
the concrete origins of art, it need only be stated, once 
and for all, that the several works and manifestations, 
as they are to be treated hereafter, are, strictly speaking, 
only the raw material of art, if art is to be considered 
in the purest sense as an autotclic activity. 



CHAPTER XII 


ART AND IKF0RM:ATI0N 

It is well known thnt, in the earlier classical times, 
philosopkyj history, and science were inseparably 
connected with poetry. And it is as familiar a truth 
that pictographs and ideograms were used for writing 
before phonetic signs had been invented, Ent it ie not 
enough to recall that poetry and the arts of design have 
in this way been serving the requirement of intellectual 
information; it can also be shown that among primitive 
tribes every one of the lower art-forms—the dance^ the 
pantomime, and even the ornament—has been of great 
importance aa a means of interchanging thoughts. 

When attempting in this chapter to take a cursory 
survey of the various art-forms as used for purely 
intelleetual purposes, we find it most advantageous to 
start with the dramatic examples. It is true that the 
art of the theatre, in the modern sense of the wrord, 
must be considered as a late, perhaps even os the 
very latest, result of artistic evolution. A literary 
drama, which fulhls all the claims of a work of artj is 
possible only on a highly advanced level of culture, and 
it has consequently by most anthois on sesthetic been 
considered as the latest of all art-forms.^ When dealing, 
however, with the productions of primitive tribes, we 

^ For a nf tliES theory ^ Tarde^ Ln SOCi^, p|^ 4^5, 44& 
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have to adopt a lower sestlietic atandard Although 
do not meet with any tragedieSj nor c’fen with any 
real comediea, at this stage of e-Yolution, we can at 
leaat point to the fact that simple farces^ pantomimea^ 
and pantomimie dances are to be found among tribes 
which have bo far been nnable to create any kind of 
epics, and whose lyrical poetry is Tesfericted to a few 
rhythmical phrases witli no intrinsic meaning. And If 
we use the woi>l in its widest sensej so as to include 
every representation hy action, drama can he spoken of 
as the very earliest of all the imitative arts. It was 
certainly in use long before the invention of writing, 
either by pictiires or letters; perhaps it is even older 
than language itself. As an outward sign of thought, 
action is more immediate than words. Dramatic 
communication does not even presuppose any conscious 
intention nor any common consent. It may appear on 
the side of the speaker ” as the unchecked result of the 
** Einhaltsstreben,"' the universal impulse to put into 
gesture any idea of action which is distinctly conceived 
—for instance to clench the fist at the thought of 
striking-—and it may be comprehended without any 
effort by the audience, which by unconaciouB imitation 
partakes of the communicated thonghts.' Such panto¬ 
mimic forms of intellectual exchange seldom indeed 
occur in civilised life. The Einhaltaatreben" in a 
civilised man is generally lost duiing the transfer from 
thought to word. Pantomiinic display, which involves 
an unuccesaary waste of force and time, was doomed to 
disappearance with the growing development of con¬ 
ventional language. Moreover, the rules of propriety 
tend to confine, at least in educated society, the language 
of the body within as narrow limits as possible. Hut as 
* Of. ehapL Ti. \Tt tte 
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soon as, hy pathological influences, these conditions arc 
unnylled, even civilised man necessarily falls back npon 
pantomimic language. In the extreme forma of aphasia 
we may thus observe how strong the mimetic impulse is 
when nncheched. There is the more reason to consider 
these pathological instances as in some degree typical o£ 
the primeval methods of communication, as it is only by 
ass timing an earlier system of impulsivej self-interpreting 
signs that we can eiplain the subseq^uent development 
of conventional word or geature-languaged 

We cannotj however, argue from cases of mental 
disturbance as to the original language of primitive 
mam For example, even if aphasia could be considered 
aa a case of atavism,^ we eculd scarcely compare the 
mimic capabilities of modern man with those of the 
unknown, wordless being whose system of expressive 
signs, although he were compelled to rely exclnsively 
upon it, cannot possibly have been brought to any 
great degree of perfection. Illustrations from deaf- 
mutes and irom the isolated specimens of "^homo 
sapiens ferns'—Mr. Kipling’s Mowgli — are for the 
same reason inadequate.^ As long as ethnology is 

* Cf. Mtllery iji .Biir, i. pp. £E3, 23i, ^i7 ; Siyccj to the 
qJ XiHzjiMga, 1. pjK ID5-107; ii. 306-308. It iB tfl te 

rrmnaT^sii iihat in inaintoinui^ tli£ piiarity nt p&ub>mllQi& ]fill£UEl£fi Mr. If&Ueiy 
Hjwaya fimpbiEiaCs tltft “instinctive ” chaiUttfir of tbis ineHlR. at camnimiicatioii. 
Gp. L pp. B40, 347. Pwlessor Bfryee iftfijinFi to conoeivn gBatnce- 

lungoaga ail coiiBifitinj^ only of dranilticfllly inUMting nr Bannulaj {!.£. i. 

p. PrnfeBflot Tylotj om tJio other Imtid. whfl tiltsa np a criUcsl positton 

■with regard to the thMity of gesture-lftnguags m an intennediatn stag* of ovoln- 
ticn, apaaki of gofitone-language as inado ap ty delineation& and indiciticiiia 
{Msr^y iTiaS. MftrtiWTtti, pp. TC, 10). Jn a. tbaorDtical diacuMioii Et ia evidently 
necesaury to mailitAUl ft attist diaUnction belweeii tiioaO dirthreoit li!Enln cf 
panttmimic thonght'Mi'nvcyftmw, whicb ace li* dimbt aecDinpftiiwd hy dEiTemat 
dflgTBts of intention. Cp, Kcuuaaaa, Jfottol J?™?. in Maa, pjv Si?, 103. 

^ Cf. KiiSiiLiaTil in iiiemaKn'a Cif^tspccdia, p. 14, tap. jj. 567 (Distorhajicts 
cf Spcecll.) 

^ Cf. HoinftTiteft, £.c. pp. US, 145, 14S, cn tlie imHumeE encrcisnil by the cou- 
Etractions of spolsen Jangnage on the gcsture-lftnguafte of daaf-mntt*. 
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ignorant of any wordless tribesj our notions as to the 
assumed dramatic language rest entirely upon psycho¬ 
logical deductions^ Ent the probability of these 
deductions isj more or lesSj supported by what wc know 
about the lowest tribes now existing. It is true that 
the information on this point is even more inconsiatent 
than is usual in ethnological evidence. Eut although 
due allowance must be made for the errors into which 
a deficient knowledge of the primitive custom and 
languages has led the vaj^ious authors, there will 
nevertheless remain a sufiB-Cient body of facts proving 
the important part which pantomimic communication 
plays in the lower stages of mental evolution^ Bushmen, 
Australians, and Eskimos show ua a highly developed 
dramatic language,® In some parts of Australia, it has 
been noticed that the store of gestures is richest among 
tribes which have enjoyed the least contact with 
Europeans*® And a further ground for considering tins 
mode of thought-conveyance as old and primitive is 
afforded by the fact that, according to Mr. 'W. E. Roth, 
its "^use is strictly enforced on certain special occasions, 

^ Cf. Tylor, I.[f. p(|i. t4-7e, *11 the imprcihftbility of th* atories ahout tribea 
who tttTinot iSBle tlunnBBlVBS rnDdorefcood by cash ofhjftt withoiat the help of 
gcstmiBa. Ur. criticiBin *t Gsptam EartQn'u that thli Affipahoe 

** *4n bardly conVoroe with ons Another in the ^lark'' hA£ been aJnpIy dDli-firmed 
by thB xubaaquefit reaQ^Tchos of Mallory. Of- £iir. Sih-Ti, i, pp. 314, Sl^S. 
Natiirally, therefore, *lie feeU inclisjed to a aCBptical atflinldie wfth re^Bid 
to Miaa Eingsley^a isaettifl'ii tlutt the language of th^e Buhia ^^dapande so much 
ott gieatiuift that they caniaat talk ft to each other in the dart" {iViKafo in 
FVatf •p. 439). Cf., hewevet, with ragard to the element of gesture in 

West Afriftsji languages, KlngailByi Wt^i Afrkaat Sttfdies, p, £37. 

* Wcijd, JVhi* .ffisi. of J/ait, L p. 236 (EualiinMi) j Oram, Si&iorit -suw 
GrinlOr^y i p. £79. An to the Auatraliaiia tha titatementa are aomewhat 
MUitiidietoiy. Mr. Gurr {Th6 AitsirflIfiMt JEji**, i. pv 93) says that some trihea 
exprcea a few thin^ by ei^na made with their Lands; but, on iiha wLoLo, the 
Australian ia vary littLa gLwn t* gCfiticblati'Dii.This atatcmentj Lnwarcr, Lu 
been eiprassly enaBmitBrad hy Me. Stirling, who dosenbea a Tciy axtenfiLve 
System of aigng. ifej?, .Eigaed ir. Anthtopglcgy, pp, 111-JS6. Of. also 

SponoBT ami OfUEu, jVafivj SViteg, p. ftOC, 

^ Stirling, J.g. p, H2L 
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Bueh as some of the initiation ceremonies.'' ^ Mr. Prascr 
also believe^ that geeture^language ia taught at the 
Bora ceremonies.^ 

It would^ however, be preBmoption to see in every 
iustanee of dramatie thought-communieation a rudiment 
of an old and prunitive language. There are many 
causes TvJiieh favour the adaptation and elaboration of 
mimic language even after a aystem of phonetic signs 
has been estabUshed* In a passage whidi has already 
been quo ted Jtir, Both observes that pantomimie 
ideograms must be very advantageous “ on the war-path 
or the chfl^e, where silence is so essential an adjunct to 
BucceBE.”® Another reason still more impo-rtant is the 
fact that pantomimic ootion can be understood by 
people who speak different languages. Among civilised 
nations we may find many instances of the high state of 
development which geeture-Jauguage bus attained in 
border countries where different peoples must neceegarily 
often meet.^ And it is significant that among primitive 
tribes gestures and motions are nowhere so fuU of 
significance and intellectual espresBivenesE as on the 
plains of Australia/ among the savages in the interior 
parts of Brazil/ and on the great prairies of North 
America,^“in a word, in countries where the breaking 

* Roth, w, E,, iV. pp. 71 ijr 

* Ji’raser, ^I>or%Lrtrf cf SoutA If'oiar, p. SS. 

* RotJi, W. K, iV. JV.U. p. 71. Cf. a iwBjt in tbo swno 

dirwtaoji l)y Mallcij, Jii^r Sur^ MJiMr i. p. SI ^ 

* See TyJd-, Fn^nUitt L p. 1B7 ; Mallery, ke. pp. fiSS, 30"; 

ItUroiL iif Lnnifr L p. 93. Campanj the cJsaBic Enatilice ef Sicily^ 

mteiiTi^-gra-iiiiii of no many pacijlaa. 

® JWoar, ^JVeie i'mtiil Waleif Ji. 25 ; Hdilt, p, 71. 

® Striuen, t/iUir tfcii jVaiuTTii^ter^l- C.'fllirflJ'-AJiffljiJiHl*, p. 72; ilaJlery, I.C- 
p. 307. 

T fttalleiy, i.c. pp. 311,. Sl2. Th*t Ihe gcsttiK -llPgusse of tb* KortJi 

Amwitfln IndiMS Vt to be BEplaillfid «4 TESult of ItecuJiaJ gcagrapljBftl OOll- 
ditiODS was rSMUrked ftlroady by na^d.StawATl^ EUtiWUiA nf Fkilas^^hy ihe 
.HwmaTt ifiiMi, iii-pp. 19-2^, 
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up of a nation into small vagrant tribes has been the 
oanse of an extreme dialectical disseveraneeK Under 
theac conditions^ however^ the impiLbive, self-interpreting 
pantomime is apt to develop gradually into an, elaborate 
system of conventional signs. The gesture-langmage of 
the North American IndianSi for esamplej which consists 
almost entirely of abbreviated “moves” of indication and 
delineation, is no doubt eminently adapted to ftildl the 
practical requirements of comprehensibility and explicit¬ 
ness. But it has not much to do with dramatic art in 
any sense of the word* 

Of a more immediate importance for art-history are 
the pantominiics which accompany public speaking* In 
a state of society where every member is entitled to 
take part in the common deliherations, oral language 
will often prove an inadeqnate vehicle of thought. 
Only through displaying his speech in action is the 
chief or the priest capable of making its purport 
comprehensible to the large audiences at a popular 
meeting. Ehetoric, therefore, is still among roany 
primitive tribes what it used to be in dassical antiquity— 
a dramatic as well as a literary artd 

A pantomime will, of course, by virtue of its greater 
vividness, convey its content of thoughts and feelings 
with a far greater efficiency than a merely spoken oration. 
It may, when especially infectious, induce the audience 
to join in it 03 a dramatic chorus. And even when the 
imitation which it calls forth remains purely internal, 
this imitation, nevertheless, enables the spectators to 
appropriate the text of the acted oration in a way which 
is deeper and. far more complete than could ever be 
possible with regard to an oral speech* As a natural 

' Cp. tha iriCHTBatin^ dsacriptiong gf Sljgri political maotiags in Earl*, A'ap 
^folvnd, pi. 91 j Shortlaiid, IWdiiiim JiTtsa? ^tssliXT\dcr3i p. 1?1. 
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Sign of emotion pimtomimic language opens,, aa .Home 
would say in his quaint way, “ a diieet avenue to our 
heart/'' It is no wonder, therefore, that dramatic 
performances on all hut the highcEt stages of culture 
have been used for political agitation as well as for 
religions edification/ 

We shall in the following pages, when treating of 
the religiona and political aspects of art, obtain a fitting 
opportunity of examining these forms of drama. In the 
present eonnection we need only refer to them aa means 
of further emphasiaing the ntilitariaTi aspect of mimic 
representation in the intercourse between sa'VMiges, 
After having realised how’ on the lower stages of culture 
practical advantages as well aa social and religious eou' 
siderationa concur in favouring the development of 
this early language, we may understand the surprisingly 
high dramatic ability of primitive peopleSn But while 
psychological w^ell as sociological reasons thus confirm 
us in conBideiing dramatic action ae the earliest means 
of conveying intellectual information, we are nevertheless 
compelled to admit tliat even in primitive stages the 
other art-forms also may have served this purpose. In 
reality it is impossible to dravr auy sharp distinction 
between dumb-drama and primitive poetry. The panto¬ 
mimic performance will in most cases spontaneously 
supplement itself with a recital, spoken or sung. In 
the simple representations therefore of real occurrcncca 
which characterise the lowest forms of narrative art 
these two means of intellectual expression generally 
appear together. 

And in this counectiorL one will also meet with an 

^ Houq^, SitTiictiti of i, p. ^35. 

® For 411 ippraCiiaEion af pslitCiEllLElJ'lC flctjoai Els Qlfi&TlS of' CO'HTfyi'Dg raLgiiiiiis 
-K9 Mr. Tylor'a tJeacriptdOia ftt the mptScC in the d6if-(3llEllb inBUGuticin 
of Berlin, Misioiy of p. 
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early maiiifeatatioii of pictorial art m the fonn of an 
extempore design, Tvhich serves to hxmg out more fiiUy 
and clearly the content of the recital. The transition 
from a delineative gesture to a contour-design is indeed 
so direct and easy that it must have taken place 
even among tribes on a very lovr plane of culture. In 
some instances we can distinctly see how the one art 
grows out of the other, Mr. Mallery has described a 
dialogue between some Alaskan Indians, in whi^ the 
left hand is used as an imaginary drawing board upon 
which lines are drawn with the index finger of the right 
hand/ Herr von Steinen has observed that the natives 
in Central Brazil, as soon as the gestures prove in¬ 
sufficient for conveying an idea^ fashion an explanatory 
design in the Eand,“ These designs are only a projection 
on a different surface of the hand-movements with 
which in their pantomimic language they describe the 
outlines of the objects in the air* One is tempted, 
therefore^ to find in these transferred gestures the origin 
of pictorial art. And such an hypothesis seems the 
more probable aa in some tribes—particularly among 
the Nortli American Indians—the picture-signs for 
denoting things and phenomena have evidently been 
derived from the corresponding gesture-signs,^ But it 
is, as Professor Groos cautiously remarks, difficult to 
know whether any primitive man could ever have 
thought of delineating the contours of an object had he 
not beforehand poaseesed some idea of drawing** With- 

^ Jlalleiy In Rep. Bwr. -RAiwi, i, p. 370. 

“ Von dflc Stciiiaii, p, 344. 

* Maltry in Rtp^ Bvfr Rthmol. i. p. 370. Cf. also MftTleTy, tc. s. f JBSl-SS), 
{Pietu.r&-Writing of If, A, IndiansJ. Ttut tto pietogr*pliio elwaontg to a 

lai^ eiUmt have boen ini1u«Dced tlie mannal ttss rEmaTkeii ^ready in 
by aftfineaqnB, Cf, Brintflii, Thi p. 152, vhero tht menla Mid tha 

prioriiy of thia pacuTiar author wti Tindicatftd. 

^ Gri>«j Bit Spiih dtr Mtnschtrv, p. 4G0. 
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out endeavouring to solve tliis question of origins, it is 
sufficient for our purpose to state that a kind of extem¬ 
pore design, almost as spontaneous and fugitive as the 
dramatic art, appears together with the mimic and 
poetic representations. And we have now only to 
devote our attention to these various means of informa¬ 
tion in so far as they may give rise to a manifestation 
of art, while serving the purely intellectual purpose of 
conve5ring or elucidating a thought-content. 

It is only natural that the requirements of practical 
life should call into existence various kinds of mimic, 
pictorial, or literary information which have little 
whatever to do with art, even if this notion is con¬ 
ceived in its widest sense. There is no reason for us 
to delay our argument by enumerating pantomimics, 
gestures, or paintings which aim at communicating 
notices of trivial importance, such as directions about the 
way to be taken by travellers, warnings with regard to 
dangerous passages, etc.^ Even as a purely technical 
product a work is of little interest as long as its subject 
is so poor and insignificant AVe feel justified, therefore, 
in restricting our attention to such manifestations as 
present in their contents some degree of coherence and 
continuity. 

The simplest examples of purely narrative art which 
fulfil the technical claims of a complete work will of 
course appear when the text of the narration consists of 
some real occurrence which is represented with all its 
episodes and incidents. Primitive life affords many 
inducements to such relation. The men who have 
returned from war, or from a * hunting or a fishing 
expedition, will thus often repeat their experiences in 

* For Numples of pictorkl art aubserTient to such parelj practical purposes 
8«e Uallerj, Lc, z. pp. 329-376. 
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a dramfitw dance perforiaed before the \v"omen and 
cbildren at home. Although in many caees there is 
reason to suppose that even these performances may 
be executed to satisfy some superstitious or religious 
motiYej they have undoubtedly, to a certain extent, 
been prompted by the desire to revive and communi¬ 
cate Idle memories of eventful days. Other incidents 
that have made a strong impression upon the minds of 
the people are in the same way displayed in panto¬ 
mimic action. It is sufficient here to refer to the 
elaborate dramas “ Coming from Townperformed by 
Kacusi children, in which all the episodes of a journey 
are reproduced with the utmost possible exactness,^ to 
the Oorrobberrees in Queensland^ in which incidents of 
individual or tribal interests, such as hunting or war 
adventures, but only those of recent occurrence, are 
enacted,® and to the performanoe in a Wanyoro village, 
■where M, de Bellefond's behaviour during a reeent 
battle was closely imitated,* At the dramatic enter¬ 
tainment held before some members of Captain Cook's 
expedition an elopement scene which had in reaH-fcy 
taken place some time previously was performed in 
the presence of the runaway girl herself. The play is 
said to have made a very strong impression upon the 
poor girl, who could hardly refrain from teai'S when she 
saw her own escapade thus reproduced.* The imi'fcatioii 
of the real action 'was in this case evidently designed 

^ Im Thini, tJaatcaj jip, 27^, 27fl. 

* Ufrfh, Jf. JV.C/, QtitsnslaTsd pp. 117 , US, {”Tte 

Abaripnoa of AimtruliaJ' in ffM, ir,S. liL p. dwHlbes A 

"WatfibaiLdia rmtottiMij imitatitig tlia praoefldings of the wlilts mKn in hunting 

And cutnpafled by an old nativifl who had aome tima bafora vigited the 

ewast. 

* Wilson and Polkiii, t/grajiiinj IL p. 45, For ijnitatioua of the TPhite man 

i» dramatic dfineas aco also lander, Xnas i, pp. 130, 121 + 

Cook, ToUfOrda the South /We (2 Vay.J^ i, p, SffS. 

‘ Cook, Toyis^t JbtwL^£^a eSe fi'oiiit (2 ■VDiy.)> t p, 8-6S tHnaheine). 
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as punishment for the guilty spectator; and as the 
piece concluded with a scene representing the girl's 
return to her friends and the unfavourable reception 
she met with from them, it tended no doubt to exercise 
a salutary influence. 

This naive little interlude, with its satirical and 
moralising vein, naturally reminds us of those old farces 
which candidly defined themselves as adaptations of 
some “ scandale du quartier.” 

lA elle fut exdcQt^d 
Icy vous eat represent^.* 

The wordless pantomimes and dramatic dances of the 
modern savages give us no information of this kind. 
But there is no doubt that a closer investigation would 
reveal that a great number of the comical and heroical 
episodes which are described in ethnological literature 
have had their prototypes in some incidents of recent 
occurrence. 

This opinion can only be corroborated by extending 
our investigation to the other departments of narrative 
art. Whatever other merits one might discover in 
primitive poetry, its strength does certainly not lie in 
invention. When the songs contain any narrative 
element at all, it refers to some simple experience of 
the day. Travel, hunting, and war afford the themes 
for the simplest epical poems as well as for the most 
primitive dramatic recitals.® i\jid any event of unusual 

^ Lerrertin, Feu's oek fariorer, 78, especially tie quotation from Chappuy's 
" L'avare cornu ” (1580). 

* For songs doscrlbing tic incidents in a travel see Batchelor, T7ic Ainu, 
)Tp. 123, 124; Chamisso, in Kotsebue’s Tieiseu, iii. p. 67 (Radack); Woods, I>>'ative 
Tribes, pp. 38, 89 (Tapliu, ” Tbe Narinnycri"); Grey, Journals, u. pu 253; 
Polack, New Zealanders, ii. pp. 167, 168. On current eveinta as subjects of 
inimitivc poetry cf. Bonwick, Tassnemians, p. 29; Kingsley, Travels, p. 66, 
(Bobis); Curr, Australian Race, iiL p. 169 (Mathew, 2Iary River Natives)', 
Metr, Neilghernj Sills, p. 30 (Todas); Ablqvist, Aeta Soe. Seiaii. Fenn. liv. 
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oecuTEencG wiU of course be made use of by the poets. 
Travellers ’wbo have learned to understand the languages, 
of the natives they sojourn with have often observed 
that their own persons have been described in im¬ 
promptu songsd Sometimes these aongs bare a satirical 
tendency;® eometdmea they are composed as glorifications 
of the white man,® But there is no need to assume 
either of these tendencies in every case. The mere fact 
of his being a strange and new thing qualifier the 
European as a fitting subject for the primitive drama 
and poetry. And on the same groimds all the marvels 
of civilisation—the rifles^ steamers and so on—will often 
be described in poetry,^ In the savage mind these 
unknown facts will easily give rise to the most mar¬ 
vellous interpretations. For an inatanee of such 

apparently ^fantastic products of ,poetie imagmation^ 
'which in reality have their origin in an unavoidable 
misconstruction of on unknown reality^ we need only 
refer to the deseription of Captain Cookes ships in the 
Hawaii song, which has been taken down by M, de 
Yarigny* The ships themselves are spoken of as great 
islands, tkeir masts ^re treeSj the sailors are gods, who 
drink blood (^.e. claret), and eat fire and smoke through 

p, aOB-flOS {“Wo^un iiEli OstjjafcBQ'"} ; Day, Ffoatciinss iif ifta As. &xit 
lS7(>j p. It7 [ObMr?-. an tlm AndamaDasa) j lllitenTeicb in /itr 

EUmaloffit, X17. ^ ^ il. pp, 4^, 

(Oat^Ak aon^ and pAntomimea}. 

^ Ct Bonmek, DaU^f lA^t Onffui -o/ fftj JlwjMMtisuia, 

SJitont auj JViSsi Afriixt^ ppL llC^ ln (Abon^oa); Sfllnwidfit, J?ie Muinr^ 
v^ktr, il, p. 735, flntttidiE 

^ Of. .fijra, .^zpsdiiiinm inie CtKtml Ausirali^^ ii p, ^40; Cruickalanlt^ 

SigMsaJt VaaTa im i/hs Lu p. 0. 

* St. Jahn, JJir East, i* p. 114 ^JJayana of Eaajn}; P^tkflrick, 
p. 16D (Haaflajiyoh Aralis}; M'gllien, Trails, p. 71 {Jolaija), 

* Wooda, Lct pp. 08, 3S (TipSin, “Tbs IfarrinytriCf. tkft SdIdb in tl|6 
AUii cacOB-song, deambiug tta gnoa of Oaptaia Cockr Oill, Dtirknm io 
Li^Ai, p, 563* On tta gong of the Marfikall laland^TS dflScriJtaiig tba abipa <?f 
the BuflelitL eipadition, the draaeea of tba sailara, etc. j Etc Bidnii, CtAinie ii. 

p. 1^0. 
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long tubes (i.e. pipes), and carry about things which 
they keep in holes in their flanks.^ It is but natural to 
assume that—if researches on the origins of the subjects 
were possible—the seeming richness of invention in 
many similar poems could be accounted for by the 
deficient observation and the faults of memory in un¬ 
educated man. And by such researches the importance 
of actual experience would be substantiated even with 
regard to the art of barbaric nations. As to the 
songs of the lower savages, to which we have to 
restrict our attention at present, it is, as shown by the 
above adduced examples, unnecessary to appeal to this 
explanation. 

Not less ephemeral than the literary subjects are 
the motives of primitive pictorial art In Herr von den 
Steinen’s account of the Xingu tribes we can find some 
most typical examples of such explanatory designs by 
which the poetic and dramatic recitals of battles, travels, 
e.tc., are supplemented.* Owing to their fugitive char¬ 
acter these simple manifestations can never be reduced 
to a scientific account. .But there is reason to believe 
that in all parts of the world pictures have been drawn 
in the air or in the sand, of which there remain no more 
trace than of the gesture that is over or of the unwritten 
poem that is forgotten. 

It is evident, however, that in some instances at 
least there have remained traces of these ephemeral 
narrations. The picture might have been drawn on 
some piece of bark or cloth instead of on the sand, the 
pantomime might have been repeated even after its 


^ Varigny, Quatorze a»s attoi lUs Sandwich, pp. 18-25, particalarly p. 19. 
A short reference to the seme song can be found in Fomander, The Polynesian 
Bact, ii. pu 171. 

* Steiuen, UiUer den hhUurvdlJxrH, pp. 244 eg., 248, 249. 
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subject had lost its actuality^ or the te^t remeuibered 
after it had served its immediate purpose in the narra- 
tion. The fugitive recital, whether pictorial, mimic, or 
oral, which lives only for the moment might in this way 
have become a permanent -work, conveying the contents 
of the narrative to futnrc times. One would think that 
as soon as such a means of preserving a record of past 
events had been, intentionallj or accidentally, dis¬ 
covered, it w^onld have immediately been turned to 
account. There is, after all, but one step between the 
impromptu dance or poem, which telk of a recent 
occurrence, and the work of art, which forwards the 
memory of the same occurrence to consecutive genera¬ 
tions. 

Ethnological science shows, however, that this dis- 
tinctitm. is by no means a theoretical one only. There 
are tribes amongst the lower savages in which the 
pantomimes and dances refer only to the most recent 
events. And if amongst these tribes some pictures or 
some dances have been preserved from older times, they 
appear to be quite isolated exceptions, the presence of 
which one is tempted to attribute to accident rather 
than design. It is only 'when we look to a highei- 
degree of culture that we find a commemorative art, in 
the true sense of the word, appeariug. 

From the point of view of comparative psychology 
this fact is easily explained. The dktauca between an 
, impromptu recital of a recent occurrence and historical 
art and literature, aa we understand them to-day, how-r 
ever short it may appear, covers perhaps the most 
momentoua progress that man has made in his advance¬ 
ment towards culture. Whether commemorative art is 
to be considered as retrospective with regard to some¬ 
thing that is past, the memory of which it endeavours 
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to revive, or fl*s directed towards future generations 
wltom the artist "would "wiak to make participators of 
the present, it presupposes a power of conferring atten¬ 
tion upon matters the interest in "which is not confined 
to the immediate present. No psychologist "wo"uld in¬ 
dude this faculty among the attributes of those in 
the lowest stage of mental de-velopment. Ethnological 
science, on the o-ther hand, shows that it is as yet lacking 
in some of the existing tribes of the lower savages* In 
an ffi&thetic research it is of the highest importance to 
know exactly when and where this attribute appears. 
In the general history of ait no date can be more 
significant than that which marks the commencement of 
a larger conception in "the mind of the artist of the pubEc 
for whom he works, bringing in its train, as it does, 
wider aims concerning his work. 


CHAPTER XIIJ 


HISrOKIOAL ART 

It in exceedingly difficult to decide at what precise st^ge 
in the evolution of mankind we can first distinguish 
signs of a true comiuemoratiTe art It seems pretty- 
evident that the lowest of the known tribes—such as 
the Yeddas, the Buhis, the Kubus—.live exclusively in 
and for the present^ without any memories or traditions 
as to their past. When we turn our attention, how¬ 
ever, to tribes in the somewhat higher condition of 
culture we find that the statements of travellers are not 
at one with regard to this- The Fuegians are aaid by 
K Eyades to lack any kind of history and tradition.* 
But, on the other hand, one of their pantomimical dances 
(or rather dramaa) has been explained by M. hlartial, 
another member of the Cape Horn expedition^ as com- 
memorating the revolt of the men against the women, 
''who formerly had the authority and possessed the secrets 
of sorcery-" ^ The ineonsiatency between these two asser- 
dons can, however, be explained by the fact that Hyades 
evidently had in view only the oral tradition. The 
hiteipretatioii of M. Martial again seems to he merely 
hypothetical. Mr. Bridges, who is more competent than 

1 Eysdfifl, iti .WMsiiwi tiv Cap til p. S5S. 

^ ItartUl, i p. 
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any one else to speak about thia tiiboj docs not allude 
to any comm&inoratiT-G element in the " Kina/’ altboTigli 
even he thinks that these playa^ in which the pairts 
were formerly acted by women, are old and traditional 
in their formd 

A similar inconsistency in the use of terms has no 
doubt been the cause of the condicting reports on the 
traditional poetiy o£ the Greenlanders. In his account 
of their-Wissenschaften Cranz says that they have no 
heroic songs descrihing the doings of their ancestors^ 
But the very wording of this negation—“They know 
nothing about them except that they were brave hunters, 
and slow the old Norsemen ”—shows that it can by no 
means be adduced to prove complete default of oral 
tradition.^ And in another passage Cran2 expressly 
says that the Eskimos, at their sunfeasts, praise the feats 
of their tmeestora.^ 

It is more difficult to bring into accord the various 
etatemente concerning the Melanesians. Mr. Codring- 
ton sees a distinguishing feature of this ethnological 
group in the fact that they, in contrast to the Poly¬ 
nesians, are conspicuously devoid of native history and 
oral tradition.^ But this rule is evidently subject to at 
least one important exception, as the Fijians are known 
to celebrate subjects from their legendary history in their 
choral dance-songs.^ One is led to believe, therefore, 
that in some other island, also of the Melanesian group, 
traditional poetry and traditional dramas may ha-ve 

^ Mr. UridgW uupnblishtd work, quoted by Hyadea, l.c. tit. p. S77- 
Craa^ SMorit wn GrdtcMmiy i. p. 292. 

^ OraiiE,, p, 229. 

* Codringtipii, The Meliimsimtj pp. *?, id; (iT. Romilly, Viraj^duk i'» 

-p. 

“ KlHiTi6eliai[dt, La i/oimto? (Us Jf-iiflerm Codt^roy, tit. 1S“9, p. £63. 
auf den Vitl Iiieolll. IitBal Vatu Lela WilUaniE, pp. 99, 142 3 Spencer, 

Socitiloyfff Dirijiijn I. Ifr. iii, p. 09. 
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eKiabedj but escaped tte attentioii of the ethnobgista. 
Negative statemeJita are never to be unreservedly relied 
upon, lea^t of all perhaps in accouiits of undviliaed men. 
The ease of the Navajo affords an instructive and warn¬ 
ing example, which falls esaetly within the limits of the 
present investigation. In spite of the statement by Dr. 
Lethetman, who is acknowledged to have been a “ man of 
unusual ability/’ that the Navajos had ‘^no knowledge 
of their origin or of the history of their tribe,” ^ Dr, 
Washington Matthews has been able to gather his im¬ 
posing collection of historical songs and traditional com- 
memomtive customs,® 

An incident of this kind is apt to make us sceptical 
with regard to the assertion of Captain Cook, which has, 
however, been unreservedly quoted by Lubbock and 
Spencer, that the Maoris, a race noted for old legends 
and ancient lore, in 1770 had no recollection of Tasman’s 
visit to their island,® And one is inclined to doubt the 
trustworthiness of Schoolcraft’s informant when he says 
that the Appalachian IndiauB had lost all recollection of 
De Soto’s expedition,^ Compared with the statemente 
concerning the Lenape and the Mohicans, who still 
remembor Hndson, and the Doquois and the Algonquins, 
who preserve traditions of the first white immigrants/ 
this assertion will, in any ease, lose its force as a judg¬ 
ment upon the T\"hole North American race, in which 
sense it has, however, been nsed by Lubbock,® On a 
closer investigation the Chinooks will perhaps be also 

^ LrthEinlian, in SjfvUhjtmiitn. ISCE, pp, 3S& (Tlie ITaVajo triba}, 

^ Csf, MBrtttBi’PFii, pp. 22-20, where the assertidna of Dr^ 

LdtliaTiiim axa and oppnaed, 

’ Cookj {l«rt) Foj/age, p, 3^ ; Lqtbpck. Tiffies, p. 426; SpencBr. 

Princijjiea of iiL p, 70 , 

^ Soboelttaft, JndittTi JVi&fia, ii p. lil 
* Bciioalonifti J.o, i, p, LS, 

^ IjubbMtj p. < 26 , 
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diadaargecl itom the unfavourable verdict passed upon 
them hj Kane, who could never bear any traditions as 
to their former origind 

It is aafeatj therefore, merely to state generally and 
approximately that among the lower savages the com¬ 
memorative element is lost sight of amid the prevailing 
ianproTTipiu productions ► With higher culture the 
commemorative inclination appears to become intensi- 
fied^ But its growth cannot he considered as closely 
accompanying the general mental evolution^ What¬ 
ever great treasures of epical poetry and literature may 
some day he found amongst the Melanesians, their rela¬ 
tive mfexiority in this respect can never be contested. 
When a group like this, notwithstanding its unsur¬ 
passed ability in formative art,—which, however, seems 
to suggest a commemorative purpose, —can be outdone 
in matters of oral history and tradition, not only by 
the Polynesians but even, it would seem, hy the 
Australians,^ there is of course no possibility of apply¬ 
ing the general scheme of evolution to fix the definite 
beginnings of eonmicmorative art. A priori aasertiona 
do not count in a question in which the reality defeats 
the assumptions of probability in such a surprising 
manner. Before the ethnological knowledge becomes 
more complete no statement as to traditional -art can be 
accepted as definite. 

The scantiness of reliable information does not, how¬ 
ever, constitute the greatest difficulty. The facts them¬ 
selves, even if their authenticity is granted, are often 
liable to the most inconsistent interpretations. For an 

^ KAae, Watuiiiritiss, p. 179. 

“ aes inpa, j>. 175. 

^ Wltti rcgeird to the art of ths AuEtralian native oompfliQ 

SpeuMT smd Oiltou, jVtirfiK Triia, pp. £20 i73, 4G6 3 Lkyd, Tamania a}\d 

Viderta, p, 40tll 
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appreciation of the iufliaenee T^'hieh the cdeq- 
memorative impulse has exercised, on the history of 
art it ia insufficient to enumerate examples, however 
many might he found, of traditionally preserved worka 
of art The really important thing is to distinguish 
works which can be considered as genuine specimens 
of historical art, as the outeome of a oommemorative 
iuteution, from the mere survivals which resemble these 
in so confusing a manner. In almost every artistic 
manifestation we can read a storj" of the past. The 
tenacity with which the old forms and the old technical 
procedures are retained lends a documentary value to 
every ornament, picture, or poem. By authors with 
a predilection for historic mterpretations this record 
element is apt to he considered as mtentionaUy aimed 
at. The cuhemeristic view will in this way be applied 
to the history of art, with results that are often as 
extravagant as the mythological theories themselves* 
!For every detail in a dance or dramatic performance a 
reason haa been looked for in some event of real occur¬ 
rence* This method has its strong and sensible side— 
and a very senaible one indeed—in that it does away 
with the idea of a rich and creative imagination in 
primitive man. It can also he applied to with great 
advantage for the explanation of artistic manifestation, 
which would otherwise be quite incomprehensihle.^ 
But its use is not, any more than that of any other 
general theorjs to be recommended an a mester-key to 
all the mysteries of ceremonialism and ritual art. The 
Bhortcomings of the method are strongly emphasised by 
the fact that it has failed in cases which have been 
chosen expressly for its illnstration. 

^ Cf. Aj. Stfiinen, Burch Cenirai SraeilUtit pp. C66, a67j on a Yurwni 
dflrjioe. 
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Foremost amongst the advocates of euhemerism in 
the etudj of ceremomal stands Captain Bourke, who 
has taken up and extended to the rites and dramas of 
the living gavages the theory of HiggLiiSj that all cere¬ 
monies^ of antiquity were created with a view of pre¬ 
serving to the memory ancient learning and ancient 
traditicnis.^ It would he extremely unfair to aocuee 
this inde&tigable hunter after analogies of a limited 
understanding. In questions of ritualistic detail, 3uch> 
for instance, fla those of the dour-aprinkling customs^ his 
comparative studies are not only unsuTpasacd as proofs 
of learning, but are also full of valuable and instruc¬ 
tive suggestions.^ The stately array of facts which he 
has collected h:oin all stages of culture doei^ not, how- 
everj convince any impartial reader of the correctness 
of the main assertions in his books. A student of com¬ 
parative psychology, for instance, will always remember 
the psycho-pathological infinences which everywhere 
and always tend to provoke the same sort of horrid, 
scatological orgies, in which Captain Bonrkc has seen a 
commemoration of some old, exceptional conditions of 
life.® As to the snake-dance at Walpi, which forms the 
subject of his earliest great work^ it cannot be denied 
that some details in the rite and some of the ceremonial 
paraphernalia arc illustrative of a way of life which 
presumahly predominated amongst the prehistoric 
Pneblo-Indians.^ From the dance one might therefore 
reconstruct an epitomised history of the trihCj which 
would supplement the tales that are told by the con¬ 
structional details of the *^kiva^' architecture and the 

^ Ct &jnrke, S'attolo^ JOiti, p, £E. 

- Bixurke, Mediemc-men of the Apache,” m fiip- Ethnal- is. 

1037^95, 

® Of, ■ BoTLrke, S&iioioffis JEi'&J, pp. 0, 7, 34, and the mtherr'^ iili 

AoKaijfJnra^ pp, 114, lie. 

^ Eaurlca, JAg STloUrt-Zkmx iif the Mopiis, pp. 170, 17^|. 
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decorative adornments of tke Pneblo pottery.^ ^Bnt it 
eccms imjustifiable to adduce, ae Mr. Spencer baa done, 
tliis rite as a typical specimen of commemorative 
ancestor-worship,^ In attcunptiiig to explain the origin 
and the purpose of tbe rite, the lator investigators 
have also on good grounda neglected to appeal to the. 
commemorative intention. As has been conclusively 
shovm by the consummate researches of Mr. Fewkca, the 
snake-ceremonials arc mflinly and cliiefly to be con¬ 
sidered as di^amatic e-xpressions of the water-cnit, which 
permeates every department in the life of the Pueblo- 
Indians.® Through such an interpretation the drama is 
bronght into close connection with the religiona system 
as well as with the practical necessities of the Pueblo- 
Indians. Its significance as the most important of all 
the national ceremonies is easily understood, when the 
rite in its entirety is regarded as only an active form of 
the same prayer for rain, which is pictorially conveyed 
in the sand-mosaics and in the painted ornaments of 
the tribc.^ Its various details, on the other hand, will 
find their most unsought-for explanation when con¬ 
sidered ae contributing to the great propitiatory pur¬ 
pose* Whatever value and interest an cuhemeristio 
interpretation might have for a student of the pre¬ 
historic Pneblo-life, the peycho-aoeiological conditions of 
the rite, so to speak, can be fully comprehended only 
when they are investigated in connection with the ideas 
of ritual magic and religious propitiation. The same 
view holds good, we believe, with regard to almost all 

^ Cf. author'd /oiiicjis htrisil-i/ [Th* Axt'Hfo 

ilA Patblo-lTiidiiitBa), 

“ Of, Spencer. qf i. p. 797. 

^ Of eajiedalJy FfliTllca, " Tll* Snake CsremoniaU at WaTpI,” lu Jsum. 
Avftiriean tmt TOl. iT., cepBi:iaIly pp. llflij 124. 

* A detailai account of thcfle praycra haa iMcn given m JWWe folixns ifcfljiai* 
Ii^f, paagin). 
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the religioaa ceremonies of uncdvilised man, sJtliongL it 
may be impossible to prove it in individiial case, 

aa the facta themselves generally ai’e entangled in a 
most exasperating manner. They must be detaohed 
not only from the theoretical constructions of the 
anthropologists, but also from the euhemeristie inter¬ 
pretations of the natives themselves. The native dog¬ 
matism will often he even more misleading than that 
of the scientists. 

It is a well-known phenomenon, which often repeats 
itselfj that when a higher stage of culture is reached 
the original significance of a rite or a custom falls into 
ohlivion. The custom itself, willj however, with the 
tenaeious conservatism that characterises man, be 
rigorotialj maintained long after its origin lias been 
forgotten* Amongst the lower savages no other justifi¬ 
cation of these ceremonies—incomprehensible to the 
participants themselves — is necessary than the oft- 
quoted ^^our fathers did so before us/’ But with 
increased intellectual development there mnst arise a 
craving for some reasonable explanation. The semi- 
civilised man never cares to admit to how great an 
extent his actions are automatical. Hence the rational¬ 
isation of rites and customs,—familiar to every student 
of Christian theology,-—which has its beginninga even 
in the higher stages of aavagery* The rationalisation 
most readily adopted by tribes without developed 
philosophical or ethical notions is the historical one. 
The simple and honest argument because our fathers 
did so ” is replaced by the fictitious motive of keeping 
up the memory of the doings of the fathers. When 
once this reasoning obtains full power it will soon cover 
the whole field of ritual life. Every incompi'eliensible 
feature in ceremonies or customs will be explained 
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tbrougli reference to tbe past. And when knowdedge 
of events fnlls short of affording such an explanation, 
popular imagination wiU al’waye be prone to substitute 
itself for the misaing reality.^ In this way a com¬ 
memorative exense can easily be found for every appar¬ 
ently illogical action in life* 

In fact, the creation of etiological or justificatory 
history and mythology is by no means limited to the 
department of religious ritualism. Even more trivial 
actions, such as games and pastlmeSj \dll,, amongst 
tribes with developed historical tendencies, be connected 
with imaginary occurrences, which latter will be found 
to account for every detail in such games and pastimes. 
With the Cherohee Indians* for example* we find a most 
intricate animal story, in which the action of the bat, 
the eagle* and other creatures closely correspond to the 
movements of the different participators in the national 
ball-play.^ Although much may be said in favour 
of the ingenious hypothesis of Professor Groos, who 
suggests that military games* such as^chess end draughts* 
may have been developed from dramatic narratives of real 
battles, supplemented perhaps with maps drawn in the 
sand and simple symbols—stones* pebbles* etc*—repre* 
sentiog the various armies and soldiersand although 
it may rea^nably be assumed that the beajsts in the 
animal story of the Cherokees represents the totems of 
some old Indian chiefe*—a story like this must be con¬ 
sidered as secondary* in its details at least* to the play. 
More artificial still it eounds when the Moondahs in 
Bengal affirm that their popular Easter-game of pushing 
eggs the one against the other in reality serves as a means 

^ Cf. Tjlfir, JVim- i. pf. 302 sq. 

^ llaointy, in Antiffictm Anihrqpoloqist^ liL j|n. 109, 109 (“TJie Cherijlcw 
Eftll-Pliy 

* Gio&a, I>k Solids JfeftJicAsji, pp. SiS, 247. 
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of commemoratiug the feata of Sing Eonga, who, with 
a single hen's egg, crushed the iron globes of his rivals.^ 

Unfortunately, it is hut seldom that the commemo¬ 
rative motive shows its fictitious nature with so much 
evidence as in this game- In moat eases there will 
always be a donht as to ’whether the religious drama, 
poem, or design was originally intended ns a means o^f 
conveying knowledge of some real or legendary event, 
or whether the idea of theae events ’was derived from a 
simple game, a propitiative poem, or a magical design. 
We have quoted some instances in which the historical 
interpretation is secondary only Eut there conld easily 
be adduced other instances in which the opposite is the 
case. Ancient poems, whose historical and legendary 
character is quite incontestable, mtiy often be used as 
charms in magical ceremonies-^ It seems quite im¬ 
possible therefore to pronounce any definite judgmeni; 
as to priority between myth and ceremony without 
special investigation of every single case. In the depart¬ 
ment of pictorial art it is scarcely less dilficiilt to 
separate the genuinely commemorative elements from 
the close in’terwca’ring of different motives, which call 
into existence a work of art. 

Eoiemost in rank amongst all the works of deBign 
and sculpture that have influenced artistic evolution 
stand the likenesses of a deceased person which aro 
placed by the relatives on his grave or in his home. 
To civilised man it is most natural to look upon these 
effigies ae tokens of loving remembrance by which 
the survivors endeavour to keep fresh the memory 
of the departed. It i& also easy for us to under- 

^ Les FrimiiifSt SEfl. For aa^a tmTUistaiablo KJiniplw of myt 

3Bcniidftry to the ritea sea Spencer Gillen, A'fftiiw TVi&m 

jiiisiTijJiti, p- 443. ^ j. , 

“ Cf. ihcrcTOcnhy, Fn- /’Inits, i- pp. 3 6S, S 50, ii- p 41. 


s %■ 
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stand that the pious feelings extended towards such 
effigies may acquire an almost religious character. 
There is something to be said therefore on behalf of 
the view that commemoratiYe montunents have been 
the predecessora of idols proper. Lubbock, who inter¬ 
prets Ermari's description of the Ostjak religion^ in 
this way, quotes in further corroboration Wisdom 0/ 
Solomon, in which work there is to be found a detailed 
account of the evolution of idolatry from memorial 
images,® The probability, however, is that in pictorial 
as well as in dramatic art the purely commemorative 
intention belongs to the latter stages of culture. It 
seems in most cases to be beyond doubt that among 
the lowest tribes the images serve ss paraphernalia in 
the animistic rites. They are either talcen to be em¬ 
bodiments of the ancestora’ soul, or receptacles in which 
this soul, if properly invoked, might take up its abode 
for the occzjsion. And similar superstitious notions arc 
entertained, not only with regard to the monuments 
proper erected on the graves of powerful ancestors, but 
also with regard to such minor works e.g., the dolls 
which are often prepared by West African mothers 
when they have lost a favourite child.® The vague 
and indistinct character of these images shows us also 
that BO intellectual record of the individual has been 
aimed at. No more than the poetic effusions of regret 
with which the pious survivors endeavour to propitiate 
the names of the deceased, do these formative works of 
pietas ” give us any information as to the personality 
of him -whom they pretend to represent. 

i Etmui, I>Tftwi£y, ii.. ppv 

^ Lutboct, of CYvi/iftiWiJit, pji. S5S 913. 

® Gt Kiugglfiy, JViaveiy, p. -47^. On the difficulty of Jficidiug whether a 
gireu pdRC of acolpture ie to be tntarpi^ted as ki idil or oa a merely 
jjortmit, esM Brintm, jRqiwrt cSs oto., •g. ^3. 
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This general notion^ liowever, must not be allowed 
to prevent ns from admitting that among sundry tribes 
of mamkiiid the images may be liistorical. This is 
asserted with regard to the Bongos by Sehweinfurth, 
and with regard to the Gold Coast negroes by Cruick- 
shanlc. The wooden effigies on the Marq^nesas Islands 
are described by Herr Sehmeltz aa constructed in 
memory of celebrated members of the tribe.The 
ilelanesiaiL sculptures also, according to Codrmgtonj are 
chiefly commemoraiive. It must be observed, however, 
that according to his own deaeriptlon a sort of religious 
respect Is paid at least to some of them.^ More un¬ 
deniably commemorative examples are to be foimd in 
l^ew Zealand. Although no attempt to reproduce like¬ 
nesses is made in these- colossal wooden statues, they 
nevertheless more nearly approach the idea of monu¬ 
mental commemorative portraiture than any similar 
works of primitive art The patterns of tattooing, that 
infallible means of identification amongst the Maoris, 
render it possible to preserve the memories of the 
individual ancestors through pictorial representation.® 
Not less problematic than ancestral sculptures are the 
much-debated rock-paintings and engravings that can 
be found in every part of the world, IIeot Andree 
finds a sort of learned bias in the general tendency to 
look for some serious, sacred, or historical meaning 
in every petroglyph. He points, very sensibly as it 

1 ScinvaiiifurtlJ, Art^t A/nca-rm, pi. Till. f. G ; CmictEljanti Mffhisen 

t/n tJu Cooii, it. pip. 2r<), 2?1 i SchmeltSf daMus. Qodefrojf^ 

p, 341. 

2 CcdlidLgtori, ITA# pp. 17S, l7ilh Tha sama vlewa havia baeii 

eipcffluffli by FinHob, pp^ 26&-2s7 ; SlimfflyTiA-rfdia, 

pjK 47-49, ?e, 175. 

* PolacJti AVttf Zeaittml, i. pp. Ill, 116, 236, 237 [ RoTllty, J^foko, pp. Sfl Sy. 
Cf. iboint ''it aio "-tattooing ss a maaiifl of recfignlaiaff itidiviiJaals, living or 
dtad, Robley, Lc. pp. 13t 140, 147, 159. 
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fi&ema, to the prevailing impnlae of tiie idle hand to 
ecxatch soma figures^ hoiveyer meaningleas^ on every 
inviting and empty suiface. Eapedally at much 
frequented localitiea—such as meeting^pkceSj common 
thoronghfarea^ and places of reat for travellers—where 
the drawings of previous visitors call for imitation, tMa 
temptation must be looked upon as a very strong oned 
There is no reason for regarding the savage and the 
prehistoric man devoid of an impulse, which, as we 
all know, shows its strength among the very lowest and- 
most primitive layers of civilised society. It is un¬ 
necessary, therefore, to find anything more remarkable 
in the petroglyphs than is to he found in tbe familiar 
pictures on walls, trees, and rocks which have been 
wantonly decorated hy the modern vandal. This 
common-Bcnse explanation is undoubtedly sufficient to 
account for the origin of many much-debated works 
of glyphie art, But however sound within, its proper 
limits it cannot be extended so as to give a general 
solution of the petroglyph problem. It is not likely, as 
Mr. Im Thnm observes, that pictures such as the rock- 
engraviuge in Guiana, to produce which must have cost 
so much time and trouble, should have their origin in 
mere caprice and idleness,’^ 

But even if the serious aspect of the petroglyphs 
is granted there Etill remains the difficulty of deter min¬ 
ing their special purpose. The historical explanation, 
although it would appear the most natural for us to 

1 AndreCh Tirr&Uelin^ L pp. £55-591. Tlie fBiaarkH Herr 

Aiudnie been emphutioilly ^ppOofted Ton dan Stsinati, 

Cttiiytii Brasiltem, p, 2ii j cf. Alan Haflinaji, Bthnographie jmw!- 
iu™, iciU.S. Oeijlr and Geo^. Snlrfiy, l87^h Bflpcctidly p, 47S. 

s Iin Thmrji, qf tJaiia-ati, pp. 40S-4L9. On aimiJar gm-imds the 

ftpplicatitfn of Herr Apdrea'a theory to the AmarEcan Petro^lyphs 3lM 

Opposed by JiallaryH in iiqp. But. BihioL jc. pp. 26, 23 ('^ Pifituro-writill£ of 
the Atneidoaii ludiuie'’). 
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adopt, is not to be tdien unreaervedly with regard to 
tribes on a low degree of development What to ns 
seems a sort of pieture-writing might possibly serve a 
purpose anything but communicative* The so-called 
ideograms of the Nieobareso have, for example, accord- 
to Herr Svoboda, for their object the distraction of the 
attention of the malevolent demons from their houses 
and implements.^ When investigating the ritual, 
especially the funeral oeremonies, one meets with 
various specimens of similar ideography, the thought- 
conveying purpose of which is deceptive. 

By the above eiianiplee the ambiguous character 
of primitive art-works has been proved almost ad 
mittaeixrri. It appears that every single conclusion 
based upon isolated ethnological examples only is 
liable to be upset after a closer study of the ^lots* In 
order, therefore, to make any positive assertions as to 
the commemorative element in art we need come safer 
and more reliable grounds of argument than the incon¬ 
sistent stories of travellers. We have, in other words, 
to investigate the social and psychological conditions 
which, in the respective cases, speak for or against the 
assumption of a cornmeruorative impulse as a motive 
for art-production. Owing to our deficient knowledge 
of primitive life we are not able to rely upon these 
social and psychological data in every individual casse. 
Eut we may nevertheleas arrive at some broad results 
which in the main tally with, and corroborate the 
evidence afforded by, the majority of ethnologicEil facts. 

It is easy to understand why historical art holds 
no high place among the lower—that is, the hunting 
and fishing—tribes. Even if, as is the case in Australia, 

^ STobodn, in ftir V. pp. 103. Cf. alia 

^ildersi^iTifhn dfi f. 1, 
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every nnusiittl occurrence ia represented in art with a 
view of keeping up its memory^ these accidental 
interruptione in a monotonous life cannot possibly 
contribute to the development of an historical interest^ 
that is to say, a commemorative attention in the people. 
When, on the other hand, we meet, in barharie and 
semi-barbaric tribes, with a flourishing traditional art, 
we can also, in most cases, point to some pecnliar 
features in their life which have called for commcmota- 
tiom In a general survey of tradition^ poetry one 
cannot but be st-rnck by the great prevalence of legends 
about migrationsH^ As travels and incidents of travel 
were found to provide a favourite subject for the 
pantomimes and poems described in the preceding 
chapter, so these eEperienccs have also ezercised an 
important influence on the songs that have been pre¬ 
served by oral tradition. And as we meet with 
numerous instances of improvised drama and poetry 
called forth by so eminently interesting an oecurrence 
as the visit of some white people, so we can also trace 
the same theme in manifestations of historical art from 
dim and distorted narrations up to. richly detailed 
descriptiona like those of the Hawajiau songs or of the 
Mangaian “Drama of Cook*”® The influence which 
these motives have exercised on the history of art is 
only in. accordance with the universal laws of psychology. 
Tribal memory, no less than individual memory, is 
dependent for its development on some favourable 
external influences that fitimulate the attention. 

It must not surprise us, therefore, that the varying 
experiences of war have everywhere acted as a strong 

^ Cf, (JrAr, ii. Ji SlO* 

^ i]IMt^ati^}na of tliia □Ib£b of legepda fit may inBtantie tliE Poly- 

nesiaa 3»emB qoot^d "by PornamdEr, Ths IPtiyaesiaTir Jiait, iL 1249, 2S4-a6a, 

^ Cfr pp. 100,101, in tliia pra&edmg, alicl GiU, JVaJTinftT-^Stisss it?pp. a4a-!i64. 
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incentiva on the eonirELeKicirat:.ve impulse. In tins 
case, however, we have to coujit with a factor of still 
greater importance in the directly utilitarian advantage 
which military nations derive from historical art, 
Throngh recounting or representing the exploits of 
earlier generational the descendants acquire that healthy- 
feeling of pride which is the most important factor of 
feuccesa in all bm-tal forms of the atmggle for life. So 
it has come about that historic art has everywhere 
reached its highest state of development amongst 
nations who have had to hold their own vi et armis 
against neighbouring tribes^ or in the midst of which 
antagonistic families have fought for supremacy. The 
more the social institutions have been influenced by 
the customs of war^ the more important is nsnally the 
part which commemoration plays in public life. It 
is highly prominent in semi-feudal Polynesia/ where 
domestic warfare was at all times of regular occurrence ^ 
it has developed to some extent in warlike Fiji/ not¬ 
withstanding the Melanesian indifference for the past; 
and it has obtained the position of a state function 
in military despotisms, such as the barbaric kingdoms 
of Central and South America and Western Africa,* 
In isolated tribes^ on the other hand, whose whole 
struggle has been one against nature, historical art is 
generally to be found at a very low ebb. 

' S^ EltiSj JitsearchiSj L pu £S S; iv. jip. 79,101, lOG ^ Plltcbard, 

p, i Ntiv ii. ];)^ li97 ; [ludl, 

ftU, the of traditiDiiBl war-|>DaEt;y fTiOiii tho Kcjcvty Gt^Oiiip, palilieLed -bjr 

GiU in is lA/^. 

^ Ct abave^ 1^, 

“ Oviedo, Sitiaire d« pp. 30, 70 ^ Markliftm, in tht Intrcdnctioii to 
hia trauBlatioi] of OKcmiii, pp. 1, 2; SpencSiT, ilflKT. S(K, it pp. iS, OS, 70, 71 ; 
Porboa, noAojKcjji, ii pL 13. On hist&ri'Efl.l Botigis among tie joiUtajy tribes of 
Africa cf. also SbooCorj The KOi^s, p. 203; ilyrton, iiLte .flirpwMij, i, pL 203 

(WagDgoaJ. Aa rcgarfa tb* mflneiiMi of wa.r m early Arab poatiy aaa Poanertt, 
Ci^^parofivs X^ii£Taiuret p. 13S. 
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That bygone events have been preserved in history 
and art chidiy foi’ the sake of their ejBfeet in enhimcing 
the national pride can also be conclnded from the way 
in which humiliating incidents are treated. There are^ 
it is true, a few isolated and unhappy tribes -which 
keep -up some dim traditions of thoir inglorious pa^td 
Generally, however, defeats are totally ignored in the 
earliest chronioles. If* however, an unsuccessful battle 
should have provoked artistic manifestations, these aim 
at masking the humiliationd The ancient history of 
Greece affords the most curious examples of myths 
and inventiona hy means of which the popular im- 
agination contrived to conceal diaagre&able -truths. The 
fate of Phryniehos, vrbo was fined for having revived 
the memory of the defeat at Miletus, shows that 
Greece^ even at a much later period, preserved the 
same primitive ideas as to the rafson d^itre, of historic 
art. It is needless to point out to how great an extent 
similar eonceptiona still prevail amongst all warlike 
nationa, civihsed and barbarous alike. 

We must not overlook the fact, however, that defeats 
are often represented in unmasked form for the purpose 
of stirring up a revengeful spirit. But this apparent 
exception only proves the rule. By appealing to the 
wounded dignity of the people, poems and dramas of 
this kind serve the cravings of collective pride as 
effectively—although, no doubt, indirectly—aa mani¬ 
festations of the opposite order. An increased atten- 
tion to the past, with a corresponding richness of 
traditional art, can also generally be found in nations 


^ Of. f.j. the humhlfl ti'anitiona &f the Euhiia, sa q^uotea by Porbes, TVut/tidey- 
p. ^S. 

^ lASngj JViJtwis, p. iSfl {Vill^e Eamia^; PobrLzhflEFerj AMponts^ iL 
pp, 43C, 451. 
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where revenge is considered ae a sacred dntjr beqnentlied 
to descendants by their ancestors- 

When historic art is regarded 3 & a means of handiEg 
down to posterity a knowledge of the present, a con¬ 
nection with the same group of emotions is easily 
discoverable. The great works of commemoration are 
all monuments of boasting* By the grandiloquent 
hieroglyphs on palaces and pyramids and by the es- 
tolling hymns that he orders to be sung in his praise, 
the exultant hero endeavours to win from future 
admirei's a meed of praise which shall quench his 
■unsatisfied thirst for glorification* Even in this case, 
therefore, history, in its psychological sense—that is, 
the concentration of attention upon times other than 
the present—hELS been born of pride* 

By relying on this emotionalistie interpretatioii we 
can explain the otherwise cxtraordinaTy development 
of commemorative art amongst tribes on relatively 
low stages of intellectual development* The same 
explanation also accounts for the artistic value of the 
primitive records* The intensely emotional element 
of exultation, pride, and boasting that pervades so 
many of the commemorative poems and dramas makes 
this kind of history an art in the proper sense of the 
word. 

It is needless to point out expressly that literary 
and formative arts may be used for conveying thought- 
contents which cannot, properly speaking, be called 
historical. We have restricted our attention to the 
unmistakably commemorative forms, because in these 
alone can the purpose of information be isolated with 
any degree of certainty. By tracing the gradual 
development of narrative art from those simplest 
maniftstations in which the work is Immediately eon- 
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nected with the real occurrence that called it into 
existence, up to the more eomples; foiuu? of tranemittcd 
art, in which distant eTCnts are reprcaeiited, we have 
endeavoured to keep our argument within the limits of 
positive re^search. This safe ground we should be 
compelled to abandon if we were to engage in the other* 
wise so fascinating task of unearthing historical elements 
in mythological tradition. 

It seems impossible^ moreover, to treat of such art- 
forms the nature-myths, the tales, and the nnfmal 
stories without bringing in those factors ’which should 
especially be kept outside the present research—-the 
art'impulse, the play-impulse, or the delight in pure 
invention for invention's sake i whereas we are justified 
in treating even the highest purely commemorative art 
as the development of an activitj which was connected 
with the utilitarian end of information. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that primitive 
art offers some important and purely didactic manifesta¬ 
tions which have no historical purpose. Thus, among 
savages and barbarians, dramatic performances, poetic 
recitals, and pictorial representations often serve as 
means of expounding religious or philosophical doctrines. 
"We need only refer to the most striking instances, such 
as the Australian miracle-plays, in which the old men 
enact before the boys a representation of death and 
resurrection.^ Although less elaborate in dramatic 

^ P^rkar, TP' ; Hovitt in Jc^m. A‘}iihr. /waf. 

liii pp, 4S3* 4&4 fAnstraUflu cHFairujiiigH cf iaitiatiDn}, etpd Cameron in liha bsido 
journal, eit. p, S5S (TribeB of ir.&, Wales); tiha last two ]Lgtaufta& quoted in 
iTrazerf Tvim-ism, pr47H Sefl also Piaop,, ^‘TheKangm'^ in I. A. I. ilv., esp. p. 

an em initiiitifiin ceremoo^ Id Tapre^entijig tlie onceEter^ uid 

coonmg te lifs again, ‘vrhkli ci^Tiouity resemble OoIUdb'b descriptioa and pictuMa 
of an Aiisttaliaii mitiation (Col!] ns, t p. 67J5}, ror a. s^jmewbat 

AnalogDue drams in Esift Afrioa see DaIo, JWm-. AjtJIir. Inai. xxv. p. IgS 
(Bondi country]. Foi' inteipretatiffu af all these iltra ssa Fianor, 
p. 47 f and Tks OoIdtA li. pp. S4&-S^^. 
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detail and atage-management, tte fragineiitary dramsts 
in which the Indian ahaman novitiates are BUppoaed to 
be killed and recalled to life present to us a scarcely 
leas interesting result of the same great thought.^ There 
are indeed, especially in this later example, good reasons 
for assuming that the simulated death and reaurrcctlon 
are supposed to effect, in a magical way, some kind of 
spiritual regeneration in the novitiates on whose behalf 
the drama is performed. But while admitting this, we 
may nevertheless take it for granted that an endeavour 
to elucidate the doctrines of the shaman priesthood may 
he comhined with the magical rite in question. And 
similarly, with regard to analogous cercmoxiies in other 
tribes, we feel justihed in assuming the presence of 
a didactic purpose* The more the doctrinal system 
becomes fixed and elaborated, the greater need will there 
ensue of affording these doctrines a clear expression 
in. the objective forms of art. 

What has been said about religious and philosophical 
subjects in dramatical art refers equally to poems and 
paintings. We have therefore to regard the require- 
menta of religious instruction as a factor w'hich has 
favoured the development of art in all its departments. 
But we have no metms of ascertaining at what precise 
stage in the evolution thie factor, as distinct £com other 
motives, began to exercise its inSuence. The settle¬ 
ment of this special point, however, is not indispensable 
to a general comprehension of the principles of art- 
history. 

It is more important, from our point of view, to 
determine the influence which the purely intellectual 

^ Carver, pp. L75-La0 ; Schoolcwflt, pp. J33 Beth 

cpncitad Ijy ^Ya^er. To ha com pared -with tliC initiation into, the Seni^t Saci^tj qf 
JJldinba—Ward in luiTr pp^ 233, 2Sfi (Ctingo jritissj^ 
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motive of convoyiiig witii tlie greatest possible clearness 
a thoTight-content, be it historical, religious, or philo¬ 
sophical, has esereised. on the artistic representations of 
life and nature, Altbongb of itself essentially non- 
sesthetie, this purpose ha^ nevertheless called into 
e^stcnce some most imporcant assthetic quaJities. 
Especially in narrative painting we may often observe 
how the virtues of esactness, esplicitness* and com¬ 
prehensibility give a character of beauty to repreaenta- 
tions which may have originated in a purely practical 
intention. As has been clearly pointed out by hir, 
Walter Crane, the Egyptian hieroglyphs have reached 
their " wonderful pitch of abstract yet exact eharacteriaa- 
tion precisely becanse they had the character and the 
purpose of a decorative record,’" The same necessity, 
viz. that “ every object bad to be clearly defined so as 
to be recognised at once and easily deciphered,” ^ is un¬ 
doubtedly to a great degree responsible for the element 
of beauty which is to be found in the pictography of 
North American Indians^ Practical utility has in this 
way subserved the development of an attention to the 
picturesque side of things. But one has only to look at 
the more symbolical systems of ideographic writing, 
such as the Assyrian, the Mexican, and the ChineBe, in 
order to understand that the intellectual requirement 
by itself never would have created an ctrHsti<^ representa¬ 
tion of nature, “ 

This distinction is especially indispensable for a right 
conception of the intellectual elements in poetry. It is 
undeniable that some of the most important qualities in 
literature virere developed during the time when it was 
used chiefiy as a means for conveying information. The 

' Crana, Bwisn, p. IBS, 

“ Of- Haddpn, Arty pp. ESI. 
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practical conaideratloua therein have undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced the form of the oxid narrative. It ia evxdentj 
for example, that the metrical and rhythmical recital 
must have proved the more serviceable whenever a 
thought-content was to be pieaerved for futurity. But 
this fact gives no authorisatLon to thoae curious theories 
according to which poetry was invented and developed, 
thanks to its merits as a mnemonic device. It is* as 
was long since remarked by Brown, ^ diihcult to under¬ 
stand how rhythm, numbers, and verse could have been 
devised as assistance for the memory, supposing nothing 
of that kind to have been existing before. And even 
if we admit that they could have bean invented by 
accident, it is plain, when we fix our mind on the 
e$setiiial qualities of poetry, that the nse o£ rhythm 
and metre to md memory could only have supplied a 
mech<inical condition to facilitate the development of 
poetic ant. 

^ Browui of (hi^m asiiE of TWry, J>pt 4^, 50. 
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AJNiatAL DLSPLAY 

Tu a treatment of the relation between art and sesnal 
life the facts must neceaearily be classified niLder two 
different beadiDgs, namely^ the influence of artistic 
actmty upon sexual selection and the importance of 
erotic motivee in works of art. These two points of 
view have indeed often been, confounded with each 
other. But it will soon appear from the following how 
indispensable it is to maintain the distinction between 
them. 

In modern literature there has scarcely appeared any 
treatise of the same importance, not only for the theory 
of art, hut also for seathetic proper, as the chapters on 
sexual selection in The Descent cf Mm^ Aa is well 
known, Darwin supposes a necessary connection between 
beauty and art. He takes it for granted that music, 
poetry, drama, and the rest chiefiy aim at pleasing* 
When he sees that activities and forms, which at least 
technically coiTespoud to the various kinds of art, are to 
be met with not only among the lower tribes of man, 
hut even among some of the higher animals, he therefore 
explains these forms and activities as emanating from a 
conscious or unconacious endeavour to please through 
beauty* And for this endeavour he finds a reason in 
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tHe necessity of gaming preference in tTie favour of tliG 
female. By endowing tlie female with sesthetic attention 
and aesthetic judgment^ he baa been able not only to 
eKplain the appearance of art amongst savages and 
animals, but also to account for the importanee of beauty 
in life. 

In the foregtnng argumenta we have already with 
sufficient clearness pronounced our dissent from Darwin^s 
primary supposition, in the chapter upon the art- 
impulse we have tried to show that this tendency in ita 
essence is something q[uite different from the tendency 
to attract by pleasing," But with all this theoretical 
argumentation it has of eourso not been proved that 
the endeavour of the males to win the favour of the 
females by singing, dancing, and other similar perform¬ 
ances has exorcised no iufiuonce on the history of art. 
However little these activities may have to do with real 
art, they might, however, have afforded a raw material to 
be used by the art-impulse proper for its own purposes. 
In this connection it is necessary, thereforej to discuses 
the question^ To what extent ha^ esthetic choiccj 
exercised by either of the sexes in selecting a mate, 
favoured the development of artistic activitiGS in the 
other sex ? 

The aesthetic theory of Darwin has its chief interest 
in the fact that it can bo applied to the activities of 
animals as well as to those of men* Darwin himself hiis 
chosen the majority of his examples from bird life, and 
his crities have generally restricted the diacuasion to the 
zoological appheation, of his theaia As the data of 
animal psychology are less complicated than the corre¬ 
sponding facta in the mental life of man, it Ls in every 

^ D*rmi!, Thi: 0 / J/anj ii* pp. 3Cfl, 124, 12& i cf. iUfl it pp, 43S, _4S7, 

iTid The Origiti (jf 5Jiwe«j;i p, lOfl, 
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respefit advantageous to begin with thk supposed animal 
art- When the illustrations are chosen from bird life 
the argumentation can, moreover* be handled with a 
freedom which would be impossible in diseuesing the 
delicate questions of human ea:otics and. se^cual life. 

The theory of an appeal to some primordial seathetic 
appreciation in the hen birds is one which, however 
wdl it may account for tbe beautiful plumage of some 
species and for the melodious singing of some others, 
necessarily must arouse objections from the point of 
view' of eomparative psychology, Esthetic judgment 
presupposes a certain development not only of intcl-. 
lectual qualities* but also of moral self-restraint. In 
other words, it might be said that attention to beauty, 
whether manifested in forms or colours or sounds, 
always is w'hat Eibot calls an attentdon volontaire.” ^ 
It is hard to believe that the hen really has reached 
such a state of spiritual freedom that, when looking at 
the finery and the antics of her rival suitora, she could 
be able to bestow her attention upon the msthetie 
qualities in the display. One has only to work out into 
all its details and consequences the idea of a bird who 
approves or disapproves the performance, and ’who, after 
balancing the merits of the various competitors, awards 
her prise to the one nearest her ideal of beauty, in 
order to realise the. improbability, not to say the 
absurdity, of'this avian connoisseurship, M- Espinas, 
who describes in detail the dilemma of the ansiotisly 
hesitating arbiter, has added nothing to the theory o-f 
eesthetic selectiou* But it may safely be said that his 
illustration of the thesis acts as a caricature of it,“ 

The improbability of an sesthetic judgment is yet 

^ Rilot, (fc I'aUiTtUvn, pp. 44^ 45. 

* Eapmss, ZJej sioctliJLis flwijnaitfs, p. 234. 
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more palpable when one conaiders the state of mind in 
Tvhieh the hen h likely to be on the occasion. It has 
indeed been contended with regard to some species—-ae, 
for instance, the satyr bird—that the hen behaves with a 
perfect calm and indifference during the display of the 
cock.^ Ent it would be undoubtedly too rasb to form 
any general conclusion on tho gronnd of her outward 
show in some single instances. Amongst the wood-bieds, 
on the other hand^ the hens arc known to be so excited 
during the Bab that they can easily be caught with 
the hands.“ 

To all these a prioH objections there may also be 
added the remark of Geddes and Thomsonj that if the 
females of maecta and birds had really called into 
existence all the detailed patterns on the dresses of their 
respective males by the exercise of festhetic selection, 
they would possess more discrimination than is shown 
in their predilection for any sort of gaudy-coloured 
objects, such as pebbles^ jsbps of paper, and rags.® 

However great the psychological improbability of 
the supposed aesthetic selectionj there is still more 
reason to take exception to it from an evolutionistic 
point of view. The female appreciation for gaudy and 
gorgeous dresses must necessarily, as Darwin himself 
remarka, in many cases give rise to a plumage, as a 
result of w'hich the males become encumhered in their 
movements and easily discovered by their enemies.* 
,^thetic judgment', which is in itself so iucompre- 
hensible, would thus have been developed in a 
continuous conflict with natural selection* This circiim- 

' Brehm, t. pp. 601 , SOS j cC ala> WaHaM, JVffptpa^ Jt'o^Krs. 

p, J99. 

' UJilaaDE, Fo^Iama^ iL p. 50 ] Ll&ld, Sirds and jyUd p, 01. 

* Geddas aod TholQKm, -EWuiiSd ^ Stx, p. SS. 

* Daxmii, TKn Mdub, li. pp. 
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et-axLce^ more than anjthijag else, mahee it radispcoasable 
to look for some more utLlitariati cause of the secondary 
sexual characters and activities than the hypothetical 
necessity of satisfying a sense of beauty in the female 
sex. 

By the theory that has been advanced by Wallace^ 
and further developed by Weatermaick, the nuptial 
dresses of the males have indeed been accounted for in 
a simple ’^'^ayd JSefeiencc to the need of recognisable 
marks for every different species can explain the most 
prominent characteristics in male plumage vrithout any 
appeal to an sesthetic sense. This necd^ together -with 
the equally great iudispcnsabiKty of protective colouring, 
must necessarily give rise to precisely such hiilliant 
coLonied spots on. a monotonous or plain euiface as are 
so often found on the bodies of the northern birds. 
The gaudier coloration of the tropical species, on the 
other handj appears as a result of their more brilliant 
surroundings. Bven here protective colouring often 
leaves to the colour of recognition only a narrow and 
limited space, on which this has to develop itself with 
so much the greater intensity. In this way one can 
find a reason not only for the decorations^ which are 
beautiful according to our standard, but also for the 
inharmonious and glaring colour-combinationB. 

An adherent of sexual selection can, however, easily 
object that theae theories, however sound and sensible 
they may be, still leave the main point in Darwin^s 
thesis quite unaffected. When trying to prove the 
existence of an aesthetic judgment in birds, he did not 
lay 30 much atress upon decorative plumage itself as 
upon the fact of its being displayed in the presence of 

^ Cr. WaUfltfl, iVafttri, 106-lSS. Barvd-nism, p. £34; WeEter- 

ojarn^k, Human 2farriaffe^ pp. 244, 250. 
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the heoi. If secoodary sexual characters had their only 
purpose in facilitabing recoguition hetwcen iudividtiEils 
of the same species, t-hen ihese elaborate performances 
■would be quit© superfluous* And this argamoiit can 
of course be fuither strengthened by refefrence to the 
musical and dancing cntertammciita given by the males. 
Any theory -whieh leaves these activities unexplained 
must therefore be regarded as incomplete. 

In Mr. WalLaee’s Dar^mnism due attention has 
indeed been paid to pre-nuptial performances. But his 
explanation, viz. that the dancing and singing, etc., are 
only the effect of an inner impulse to movement and 
activity -which accompanies sexual maturity*^ can hut 
incompletely unriddle the problem. For the purpose of 
affording an outflow to a surplus of vigour or of dis¬ 
charging a nervous tension, Activities of a far simpler 
character -would have been sutheient. As, however, 
amongst birds with gorgeous plumage every movement 
in the display tends towards exhibiting their splendour 
with the greatest possible ^lat, an influence upon the 
hen cannot be argued away. It is, as Darwin remarks, 
iun>oflsible to believe -that the Argus pheasant, for 
instance, should have developed precisely such a curious 
and peculiar sort of dance, through which his beautiful 
dress is so effectively shown forth, if this dance hud 
been of no effect upon its spectators. “ This effect 
cannot, as has been shown above, be considered an 
eesthetic one. It is also diflficult to believe that the 
hen, as it has been suggested, should appreciate the 
aecondary sexual characters as signs of greater or smaller 
vital force, and thus prefer not the most beautiful, but 

1 WallMs, AaiitTic, VP- ’ ZJirKJiJiisfrt, pp. 234, 

£87, 2.92, 394. 

* Darwin, T?it if MctK, it p. 103. 
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the most vigorous and ardent mate,^ Whether it is 
founded on an sesthetio j udgment or on an estimation of 
the force displayed, her conscioiia choosing aeemfl to be 
alike improbable* 

But if it is diffionlt to believe that the display of the 
males could call forth an intellectual activity in the hen, 
such as that of comparing and valuing the merits of the 
rival suitors*^ one can safely assume that it might 
influence her emotional and instinctive life* And for 
the production of such an effect there is no need to 
suppose any intervening esthetic activity. Considering 
the close paraLLelism which shows itself in the develop¬ 
ment of either seE, it would only be natural if a colour 
and voice alteration in the cock, which undeniably is 
dependent upon ae^iual ripening/ should directly and 
almost physiologically imply a reaction in the sexual 
life of the hen* The more energetically the male 
forces himself upon the attention of the female by the 
conspicuous visual and acoustic eigne of his sex, the 
more powerful must neceeearily be the emotional 
response in her, 

K secondary sexual characters are interpreted in this 
way, as signs, by which the sex of the male is manifested 
in an unmistakable manner, then ono can easily under^ 
stand the influence of a prolonged display. When the 
cock is exhibiting Ms plumes or pouring forth his notes, 
and thereby impressing upon hie female listener the 
notion of his malehood, he cannot but produce in her an 
enhanced inclination for pairing.^ She needs no msthetiG 

1 Cf, Wallafla, Danninistn, p. S93 [ TrCrpi&ti p. 10&. 

^ Ct Ssbnejderd JDer fFilii, p. S&7. 

^ Gf. tlie rslatiDD bttwatb eexiul Tipening and tlic CoTtlopiUQal; tLe 

vo»l organs, Baflon, Mvi. nai. dej oiseanx^ L pp, 21, 

* For HODte remATkB In Uiis diractiuii bq& Espinos, Dti 

anifnaJtSi 3ia ; and anonymous papar on Thd of LLan fn Thi 

Qtutrttrly Stvieta, 1371, to]* ctiiii p. 32. 
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appreoiatLon or intellectual judgment in order to coM“ 
preLeud tlic simple text of all his utterancee- With, 
all her inatinete and impulses alie can at once grasp 
the only thing she wants to know——the thing tliat 
is brought home to her with a greater and greater 
clearness during the continuation of his performance, 
namely, that the passionate actor in front of her is a 
mature representative of the other sex:*- And besides 
this, the secondary sexual characters and activities teU 
another talo of no less importance. If the colours and 
the tones of the cock, as Westermarck has eh own, are 
of great consequence for facilitating &om a distance 
recognition between members of the same species/ their 
biological signiheance is perhaps yefc greater wben. they, 
during the display before the hen, accentuate the com¬ 
munity of species. By virtue of her inherited constitu- 
tioUj the instinjCtive life of the hen will be deeper stirred 
the more the male is able to show that he wears the 
feathers of her tribe.” 

It is evident that the effect upon the hen must be 
greater in proportion as the sex marks and species 
marks of the male ^e more clearly defined, and therefore 
easier to perceive. Not only as means of recognition, 
but also as instruments for sexual incitement, colour- 
patterns with lucent points must be more advantageous 
than any other system of decoration. It is easily 
understood that a design like that on the tails of 
pheasants and peacocks is Gminently capable of attracting 
the female attention to the displaying cock. Ent it 
would be stretching the theory too far if the marvellous 
balls on sockets" were explained as nothing but 
conspicuous signals, tlie meaning of which the hen is 
able to decipher by help of her inherited instincts* The 

^ Wwtennarok, .HVtiatfrt pp. ^5, 24ff* 

0 
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inflaence o£ the display is amongst these species un¬ 
doubtedly strengthened by an action which le quite 
independent of any sexual aaaociations. Besides 
accentuating the sex and kind of the cock, these 
iumiuous spheres will, moreover, in virtue of their very 
smaUuess and brilliancy, provoke a stimulation in the 
mind of the hen before whom they are vibrated. To 
understand this efFeet, it is necessary to investigate the 
more general question of animal appreciation of brilliancy. 

The powerful attractiem exercised by lucent things 
can he sufficiently proved by numerous instances from 
the life of insects and hshes as well as of higher auimab. 
It is needless to dwell upon the various means by which 
man has availed himself of thia disnatrous predilection 
in order to entice animala within teach of his weapons.^ 
More important in this connection is the mania for 
collecting lustrous objects that has been noticed in the 
ease of ravens, jsys, magpies, jackdaws, goldfinches, 
chiif’chaffis, sea-piesj etc.® It has scarcely ever besu 
suggested that the thievish jackdaw is prompted by any 
<sstMtic liking for brilliant plate* But as it shows 
itself amongst the atlas birds and the bower birds, this 
exaggeration of the appropriative impulse has besn 
regarded as an indication of artistic inclination. It has 
been contended that these birds not only appreciate 
shining and gorgeous objects, but even understand how¬ 
to arrange them according to a decorative plan*^ 

No one will deny that structures, such as, for instance, 
the gardens of the atlas birds, which have been depicted 

^ Ldndoay, Mi^nl ^ Lowst i. p, 3&Q, SQS ] ii. pp^. ISG, 220 ^ 

Grant AUaii, The Coltmr StsnsEj ppL 1L9, LG7, ; Eotnaiw^ 
p. 2ir. 

* J>aT^i], The Deaccjit:, a/ Jfoft, li. pp. I23-125 f Nilsson, i, pp. 

200, 200 ; limiEay, Jilind m the lemsr AniituiiEi il p. 152 ; Comtall, at 
thi pp, icauoa, 105, los. 

3 Komanea, 3 . p, S&l; EijelmBr, iisie hjmI p. 52, 
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by Bece^i, are moat wonderful apeciraenfl of animal 
indnatry.^ But it is undoubtedly misleading to spealc of 
thorn as artistic. As far aa can be judged from the 
deaeriptione—which arc seldom complete—the arrange¬ 
ment of the objecte seeme to be quite accidental. 
Darwin has indeed collected some most eulogistic 
accounts of the decorative taste of the Australian bower 
bird. But he has also, candidly enough, illustrated them 
with a picture, on which an irregular heap of shells and 
bones is to be seen in front of the bower. And the 
description he borrows from Air. Strange is yet more 
significant. To judge from this account, which is further 
corroborated by the statement of Captain Stokes, the 
chief interest of the birds seems to be not the arranging 
of their treasures, but tbe playing with them* It baa 
been noticed that the cock of the great bower bird 
amuses himself by dying to and fro in tbe bower 
cairying a shell in his bill, which he picks up on one 
side and carries to the other.^ On an anthropomorphic 
interpretatioiL such a behaviour would perhaps indicate 
a desire of trying some new decorative effect. But it 
seems more natural to assume that brilliant objects, 
even after they have been stored up in the nest, still 
exercise their irresistible attraction, and thereby tempt 
the birds to repeated trifling with them* If the 
supposed rcdecoratloiis of the gardens be accounted for 
in this manner, then there is no reason for oonsideTing 
tlie collecting impulse in the Australiim birds as any- 
tliing more than a higher development of the same 
tendency which shows itself in our common magpies 
and jnckdavva* 

By the Australian inEtanees, however, the general 

^ Beocixi, Le ospintifl den' Amblycmis moniitaj” ia del 

naivmli uc. pp. 

* Uftrwiii, of ifirn, il p. 77- 
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predilection for brilliant objects is brouglit into con- 
naction with the pairing drcaaca o£ pE&aaantaj peaeocke, 
and tmmming birdsn The small and brilliant objects 
with which the bower birds play during their pairing 
season remind us irreflistiblj of the balls on sockets^* 
and of the ocelli designs of the eolibrid It is true 
that the pheasants carry on their tail what the 
Australian birds keep in their bill. But apart Irom 
this unimportant differeneSj the display seemg to be the 
same in both cases. In Mr, Strange’s letter it ia said 
that the cock, when performing the esaited antics that 
precede pairings runs to the bowerj picks up a gaudy 
feather or a spotted leaf, pours forth some peculiar notes, 
and runs through the pavilion/’ It is not quite clear 
from this wording whether the objects reaUy ars 
exhibited before the hen. But one may safely assume 
that she in any case baa paid aome attention to her 
consort's performance. She baa decidedly not, any 
more than the pea-hen, received any sort of ceathetic 
imprcsaion from the display. But the brilliancy has 
undoubtedly stimulated her, as it stimulates all the other 
birds quoted in this connection, in a purely physiological 
way. Thia action, on the other hand, is sufHeiently 
explained by recent rasearebca on the physiological 
effects which the contemplation of concentrated lustre 
produces on animal organisms. It is also weU known 
that objects with exactly the Bame qualities as the 
oeebi on the peacock’s tail play an important part in 
hypnotic experiments. And the primitive shamans as 
weU the modern cultivators of “ crystal-gazing ” are 
acqnainted with the peculiar effects of prolonged gazing 
on glasS’balls or the shining surface of water. More 

^ Cf. espedally ths draews of -fjtascftiw™, 

aod m d-eploted In lluliuitf SMfdl. dis irisi&ax- 

‘ttu/uchts, PL G2, 110. 
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familmr atill is the fa^eiuatisig influence exercised hy 
that luatnous little globe^ the human eye* 

In all these various examples the emnllncss of the 
object fetters the attentioiij and thereby makes the mind 
a defenceless prey to the images, feelings, and impiilEes 
which for the moment invado it. The lustre^ on the 
other hand, will, to use the language of M. Binet, 
strengthen the intensity of these mental imagea*^ There 
is no reason why these effects, which presuppose no sort 
of inteJIectnal activity, should not take place in. animals 
as well as in man. In the case of tbo peacock, therefore, 
the idea "*maJe" will imprint itself with greater and 
more efficacy upon the mind of the hen when she is 
exposed on every side to the twinkling eyes on the 
expanded tall of her mate. 

Even in the veiy cases that have been regarded as 
the most incontestable proofs of a taste for the beautiful, 
the influence on the hen can thus be explained as one 
which directly, i.6. without any sesthctic mediation, has 
served the interests of pairing But it may still be 
asked, "Whence the need of strengthening' and intensify¬ 
ing the emotions in the female, which must already have 
been awakened by the mere presence of the male ? This 
objection, bo-wever, is easily met hy a reference to 
the psychological aspects of pairing. Throughout the 
animal kingdom the nudes have to conquer a resistance 
from the aide of the females. This instinctive coyness, 
the importance of which for the madutcnance of the 
species is incalcuiahle and self-evident., constitutes hy 
itself a sufficient cause for the supposed aesthetic 
characters and activities of the males.^ It has made it 
necessary for them to have a stately carriage, which 

^ Tfiaeb, Lt fitfl., pjx 257 iq, 

^ OrfidB, TAi Fiw^/ flf pp. 2i3, 233 ; cf. also HeUwild, Die 
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makes them bigger and more pompous than e^ver, and to 
displaj" their bodies in. ilying tricks, or danoca and antics, 
—in a word, to emphasise their sex as energeticaHy aa 
possible by colours and tunes and moTements. And 
this necessity has, by means o£ a natural selection, 
called forth a colouring which is not only easily recog¬ 
nisable from a distancCj but wbich also forces itself on 
the senses when seen at close quarters. 

The sesthetic judgment of the hen forms the pivot 
of the whole Darwinian theory. When it has been 
eliminated, it is therefore quite superfluous to controvert 
the assertion, which Darwin himself would not positively 
defend, that tbe performances of the males have 
originated in an artistic endeavour.^ Once granted an 
instinctive coyness in the hen, which must be overcome 
by every possible means, one can easily understand that 
secondary sexual characters and activities would gradu’ 
ally appear in the males. The expressive movements in 
which they seek to relieve their nervous tension afford 
a material out of which natural seleetioii will shape, as 
the most efFeetive means of incitation, the various forma 
of display, or dance, or song. As is well known, 
Wallace,® Spencer,^ and Hudson * have even contended 
that emotional pressure, or, they put it, overflowing 
vitahty, by itself constitutes a suflicient explanation of 
the ^^Bak.” In the above treatment of the question, 
which in its mam points accords with the conclusive re¬ 
searches of Professor Groos, wc have endeavoured to show 

i'djnit'M, Pp ; Viui Xadc, Bisir mit. ^ la. craymeti L p. 

saa 

^ DarKin, Tkt Descelti ^ Jfajij ii. pp. IOC, 107^, 

® WalUoe^ j]ji. iS4, 2S7j 204. 

^ Spsmaeir, iL pp. 427, 430, 431. Somg flf thg argmasnta of Spenwr 

ti(id bwji fljJJijoad by Barrington in Ms polemic flgaiafft BylTon. Of. 

SVmswwWoiMi, 4773, pp. 2S2, 233 (Eipfitliiiien.ts fln the alngiri^ of birds). 

^ Hudeoip, ™ La Flaicii pp. 230 sf^. 
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that the various sorts of display never could have reached 
their special and differentiated forms if it had not been 
for the necessity of overcoming female coyness. But^ 
on the other hand, this necessity could never have 
created out of nothing all these complicated activities* 
It is difficult—^perhaps even impossible—to make any 
general assertions about the relative importance of these 
two explanations.^ The only point which it is necessary 
to bring out in this connection is that a sort of nuptial 
performance would have appeared amongst the males 
even mdependently of iU influence upon the ben. The 
hygienic need of an outburst k one reason, and ii very 
strong one indeed^ for such rnotor manifestationE. But 
it seems also as if their purpose ought not to be restricted 
to this cathartic effect. The ^Meh" of the w^oodffiirds 
tends no doubt to nervous force at the same 

time as it relieves the tension. M. Espinas thinks that 
the malefi, when collecting in great numbers during tlie 
pairing season, are led by an unconscious desire to 
stimulate their feelings by the view of other equally 
excited fellow-males.^ Such an uncon scions desire of 
enhancing nervous force probably lies also behind the 
inclination for brilliant objects and the trifling with them 
irt the bowers*^ That a sort of artificial stimulation 
really is necessary may perhaps be concluded from 
Brehm's general remark about the sexual life of birds: 

“ The pairing is often repeated, and still more often in¬ 
effectually attempted*’^ ^ In a private communication 

^ Jl nicitQ aacdaiit] ot f^TustdiD'i] b«en gifcn in tho 

JS'^siMiiier ew pp. 2^, B5* 

‘ EapiniBA, DcS p. 329, 

^ For eipCrimjott'Us pnOTtUff tho inTigiyFftting aS^ctfl of DCiloiir-iinpTeB^ira UlWlt 
tt^ aniiniil orgadLEuL, [iMts&lsJBjlr upon iiLBEcta, aw JloJAoJogjf of SlffnHiota, 
p. la 

* BrelklUf TAiiriiifCn, it, p, 20 ; qf. also ScTaStda^r, Der thicriickc ji^ 

j EtpinAE, l.i, p. 2S0 ^ Gtims, TkePSayo/ 
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to GrooSj Professor ^iiegler, the cmfrent zoologist^ also 
refers to the increiiscd nervous activity whieli is necessary 
for pairing, and the passionate preludes which precede it 
in so many animals.^ 

By these two principles^ viz, the necessity of over¬ 
coming the instinctive coyness of the hen and that of 
stimulating the nervous system of the cock, it is, we 
believe, possible to account for all the secondary sexual 
characters and activities which in Darwin^s theory 
necessitated the hypothesis of an animal Essthetic. When 
the directly phy^ological importance of the nuptial 
preludes is acknowledged one can also, without appealing 
to the effects of association, csplain the occurrence of a 
“lek" in birds who have already made their choice of 
mate.® And, on the other hand, we need not give up 
any one of the general results at which Darwin arrived 
in his researches* Although conscious selection on the 
part of the hen must be denied, the fact that she consents 
to ctiuplo only with the cock who has been able to stir 
her fedinge better than any other, constitutes a kind of 
un couBcions ch oice. It may seem unnecessary, therefore, 
to lay so much, stress upon the theoretical inappropriate- 
neas of Darwin's language, ffhe Eesthotical terms in 27ic 
Descent of Man could easily be exchanged for more 
physiological ones without any important alteration in 
the main thesis of the book. And it must even be con¬ 
ceded that, owing to the extreme cantiousnesa which 
was such a remarkable peculiarity of Darwin, this 
subatituticin would not be req^uired in more than a 
few passages. He himself often speaks of ornamental 
plumage as a mearus of “ exciting,*’ or “ charming,” or 

^ GroM, f.a p. 343, 

^ Gmos, Thi itf pp* 244, 245 ; Dis der JlftiwsAffl, 

S3S^34D. 
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fasdnating the females; ^ once he even restricta him¬ 
self to aaying that the hem “ prefer, or are uneonfleioualj 
excited by, the more beaiatiful malesJ^® From the bio¬ 
logical point of view it would therefore bo pretcntioas 
to claini any importance for this reformulation of 
the Darwinian theory* Butj from, what must be the 
dominatiug point of view in this work, it is by no 
means unnecessary to disentangle the eonfiision between 
sesthetic appreciation and physiological stimulation* The 
aesthetic corollaries, which are the most important in 
this connection, will be greatly modified as soon as the ^ 
more phj^siological interpretation is applied to the various 
manifestations of animal art* 

When Darwin chose to cndoirV the hen ’with an 
aboriginal sesthetic judgment he wa^i at once confronted 
by a difficulty which -was perhaps even greater than that 
of locating the beginnings of art in. the animal kingdom* 
The facts compelled him to admit that in some species 
this sesthetic judgment seemed to be a very bad one 
indeed.^ When secondary sexual characters are regarded 
as signs by which the kind and sex of the males are 
accentuated^ this apparent inconsistency is easily under¬ 
stood, The harsh cry and the inharmonious colouring 
of the macaw* tell their tale as eloquently and con¬ 
vincingly as any of the sesthetic characters of the other 
birds. The roaring of the battle bump,^ the disagreeable 
miauling of the peacock, and the bleating call-note of the 
greenfinch.^ no doubt cause as great a pleasure in their 

^ Darwin, Tht Btsani Maji, il. 19, 54, 310, 1ST* 

^ Ibkl. a. 2Cl, WJjen advcMitinK tlie Bara'inian thaoiy of wisufil 
Eslection, Ptofcesor Ptmltfln flcemi to liao tli* notiM " cBtSLEfic ipp'raci^tEDii ” in 
tiifl widt ienscL Ct Oifourj jiKitmiij p* 

^ Cf* Darwjni Thi ii. pp^ 5T, 74. 

* Jiiii. ii, p, (37* 

* Uilsson, ii, -p, ISC. 

“ Jfrfci. il p, S ; t p. fi(]0- 
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xeapeetive Bens aa ia ever caused by the song of the 
nightingale in his mate. That the seeondary sexual char¬ 
acters of th.e birds on the ivhole are so much more be autiful 
than those of the mammals is not the result of any 
originally higher standard of beauty with their respective 
femal es, Thesuperiorityofthe birds is quite au ffieiently 
accounted for by the peculiar conditions of their life, 
which necessitate and call forth graceful shape as wed 
as graceful movements. Their gorgeous colouring, on 
the other band, ia undoubtedly—a^ has been shown 
’ above—to some extent at least conditioned by the 
gandy colouring of the tropical landscape. It must be 
remarkedj moreover^ that notwithstanding their un¬ 
deniable splcndouFj the dresses of the birds by no means 
generally fulfil the claims of tasteful composition. "When 
appreciating the plumage and the song^ of the birds, 
we usually look upon them as pieces of nature* We 
admire them as we admire the woods and flowers and 
every other manifestation of nature and life. This 
attitude must necessarily he given up as soon a 
conscious tendency is assumed in animal art.^' Wlien 
we regard the secondary sexual characters in the manner 
of Darwiri'—as results of an sesthetic choice—we cannot 
help missing all the sesthetic qualities of harmony and 
composition, which arc never expected, and therefore 
never missed, in the objects of nature-. If the proper 
distinction between art and nature is maintained, it vifill 
be possible to combine an nnahated admiration for the 
marvels of hcanty in bird life with a denitd of “ animal 
art*” 


CHAPTEE XV 


ART A^^> SE-XUAL SBLECTIOJf 

Tee explanation wMch we haya given in the preoe(1ing 
chapter of the pairing dveesea of the birds can of course 
be eijualijr well applied to the secondary sexual chaT- 
aycters of mart* And it holda good also, we believe, 
with regard to the most primitive volurdarp alterations 
in the appearance of either sex. It is true, indeed, 
that artificial embcllishnienta or deformations, the work 
of the individual himeelfj never can appeal so strongly 
to the instincts of the othei sex those alterations 
which are physiologically connected with sexual develop¬ 
ment, But when, as is the CEiac with most primitive 
tribes, the eo-called means of attraction hava lemained 
almost unchanged during innumerable successive genera¬ 
tions, one may safely conclude that the instincts of 
either sex will gradnally grow prompt to react with 
eminent force upon impressions received from such 
individuals aa, exhibit these conventional signs of their 
sex and tribe. Whether the acquired qualities are con¬ 
sidered as hereditary, or whetber the consistency in the 
predilections of ail the mombera of the same tribe be 
explained—in the Weissmannian or the neo-Darvriniaii 
way-—as a result of aeleetion, there will always be 
found in either sex a sort of constitutional liking for 
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certain fixed qualities in the appearance of the opposite 
sex. An appearance and a behavionr wfiichj in the 
ancestors of an individnaJ, mala or female, have stirred 
the inatinctive life of the opposite sex through genera¬ 
tions past by, must needs improve his or her chances in 
courtship. The more a suitor approaches the ideal 
which Tinconsciousljj and one may say physiologically, 
is embodied in the inherited impnlses of every female, 
the more helplessly is she exposed 'to the fasemation of 
his charms. And when* at a certain higher state of 
devclopmGiit, the males begin to practise a selection 
between rival females, they will midouhtedly be in¬ 
fluenced in their choice by the same sort of inherited 
predilections. And there is no reason why these pre¬ 
dilections should be restricted to anatomical qualities— 
why artificial adornments, perhaps even detached gems, 
which have only been traditional during some genera¬ 
tions, should not influence sexual preferences in the 
same direct way—that is, without any intervention of 
an sesthetic judgment, as secondary sexual characters 
proper influence them. This eiremnatanee justifies ua 
in treating the outward physical appearance and the 
conventional means of embehishing it in conjunction 
with each other. An outward sign, whether natural or 
artificial, which has often enough been connected with 
the impression of the other sex will necessarily tend' to 
awaken sexual feelings* 

hor such an effect it is of Course not indispeusablo 
that these signs should have originated in an endeavour 
to charm the sex. As in the foregoing chapter, we 
have tO' keep the question of influence upon the other 
sex apart from the question of the positive eauses^that 
is, couficious or uucouscious motives, which have called 
forth the various secondary sexual eharacters and activi- 
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ties. Por convenieiiee of exposition it is adva^tagec^u3 
to begin with tile first-mentLoned pliase of ttie problenn* 
Without aa yet prouounciug any definite views as to 
the aima tiie pursuit of wliicli has led to the dififereiit 
aystams of adornment, we may safely naaintaiTi that 
any Gonepieuous garmcnta, independently of their orna¬ 
mental qualities, which have served to distinguish the 
adult and mfuriageahle individuals fo>m other members 
of the tribe, have been of importance aa means of 
attraction. According to the ingenious explanation of 
Dn Weetermarck, even clothing was originally invented 
not to conceal nudity, hut to set it off.^ There is roomj 
&& will be shown later on, for objecting to any definite 
statement with regard to a question such as this, the 
answer to which ia to be sought for in several directions 
at once;. But there can be no doubt about the fact 
that the simplest dreasea, and eapeciaHy those which 
have been interpreted as indicating a sense of modesty, 
practically accentuate the things they technically eon- 
I ceaL At a stage of development where nudity is the 
noimal state, veiling must necessarily suggest the same 
j emotions as unveiling in a civilised society* As Dr, 
I Weetermarch has been able to show, dresses are 
adopted by a majority of tribes on the attainment of 
puberty and on the occaHione of great feasts; it is 
therefore natural that they should act as powerful 
sexual incitements.® And this view receives additional 
support from the arguments of its opponents* The 
large collection of facts that Dr. Schtirtz has quoted in 
proof of hifl assertion that clothing originally aimed at 
" the concealment of sexual differences" may of course 
be Interpreted with equal and, we believe, with greater 

^ WaBtonuarek, Sirma-n M'amffge, pp. 2{M>, 5i*l, £1£. 

^ I!nd. pp- tSQ, iSa* 
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probability in the inverse sense* ^ One hae only to look, 
for exiunplej at some of the richly-ombroidered cinotures 
oftliG Guiana natives in order to understand that these 
coverings, whatever may have been their original pur¬ 
pose, can never have acted as an effective means of 
diverting the attention. 

The differences between the eeses will, however, be 
emphasised not only by the Epeeial garments for which 
Dr. Schui'tK proposes the above-mentioned explanation, 
hut also hy every article of dress or ornament* For 
the intelleetuEJistically prejudiced observer it is un¬ 
doubtedly most natural to consider the various kinds 
of ffsed or detached ornament, such as paintings 
and tattooings, ribbons, laces, collars, and so on, 
as means of influencing an sesthetic sense in the 
spectator. But it is evidently more in accordance with 
the principles of comparative psychology to asannuc that 
all these garnitures originally had their main signifi¬ 
cance not as beautifying things or as things of beauty 
themselves, but as marks hy which the personaJily of 
the decorated man or woman was distinguished To 
illustrate this argument it is not necessary to go hack 
to the primitive stages. Even among civilised men, 
gems and jewels, when seen on a member of the 
opposite aCiX, have chiefly a symholio value* In the 
string of pearls which encircles a woman’s neck, or in 
the gay fea.ther of a man's hat, the charm and Jascina- 
tion of a whole hrunan being are concentrated to a 
single focus. To the lover’s attention everything that 
has some connection with the beloved shines with a 
borrowed light. We all know that handkerchiefs and 
shoes eon be adored with an almost fetichistde devotion* 
All the more must a gem which is conspicuously 

' Si^itirta, dtr 2Wfti, pp. ^1, E7, 77, ID. 
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carried on tlie bodj be able to imbibe and exbale the 
ebarais of its wearer. The lyrical poetry of all ages is 
there to prove the emotional value which can thus be 
attached to lifekea things. And the psychology of the 
emotions in its turn gives a simple explanation of the 
fact that loving imagination always dwells with pre¬ 
dilection upon some single part of the attire of the 
beloved. A small and. conspicnons object which ean 
ftaaily be embraced by the senses affords a vehicle 
which can cany into the mind the whole complex of 
feelingie and impulaea that are attached to the notion 
of the beloved. lYell knowing this kw of emotional 
mechanicSi an intelligent woman w'ho is anxious to 
please does not cover herself wdth jewels and orna¬ 
ments, She prefers eomo single brilliant gem, which 
does not eo much call for admiration itself, as draw 
attention to her charms and heighten the impression 
which they produce. 

It may seem very far-fetched to explain the primi¬ 
tive means of attraction by reference to the art of 
pleasing among modem men. But however much the 
forms of courtship may have been changed by higher 
development, their psychological basis is still the same 
at all stages of culture. There is no need, as far as 
purely erotic purposes are concerned, to embeUish the 
appearance; what is wanted is only to enable the 
appearance itself to produce its most effectUEd impres¬ 
sion. When this point is kept in mind, it is easily 
understood that ornaments such, as a simple piece of 
glass in the hair or a bjind of shells twisted around the 
neck can be as charming in the eyes of primitive man 
as any of the gems that are used among civilised 
nations. And there is no reason to doubt that the 
savage beaux and belles really have increased their 
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chances by putting wooden slabs in their lips and ears, 
or pins of bone tbrougb their nose. 

In the last-mentioned eases the eSect has, moreover, 
been strengthened by the appearance of sti^geness 
that is given to the face by deforming adornments. 
Eyes that might pass by with indiSereneo an accns- 
tomed impression, are unavoidably arrested by any 
e^straordinary character. As amongst the birds and 
mammals, hornsj accreacences, and gorgeous plnmfige* 
independently of their possible Aesthetic qualities, assist 
the males in courting the females, so also amongst men 
any means of correcting the normal appearance, be 
it through flattening the head, filling, ea^tracting, or 
blackening the teeth, elongating the ears or compressing 
the waist, will, iu virtnc only of its singularity, act as an 
efiectnal instrimient of charmingd Eor the marriage¬ 
able individual it ha^ evidently been advantageous to 
be distinguished by these extravagant transformations, 
which, as is well known, are usually inflicted at the 
very time of puberty. And, on the other hand, among 
individuals so distinguished, those who extort an in¬ 
terest for their person by the most singular qualities 
ought to have an increased chance of charming the 
opposite sex* In the discussion of sexual preferences 
there has been much talk of^a supposed constitutional 
predilection for novelty and variation. But it is un¬ 
doubtedly more in HOCordaneG with the strictly psycho¬ 
logical position to doubt whether, in the primitive 
stages, novelty really has been appreciated for its own 
sake, or whether it is only by facilitating the attention, 
and thereby intensifying the impression, that it han 

* As MgaTsJft these Tttrioua maana of " emhaUSahmeot" MS the cO-Uai:^™ of 
inatantea ia Magitot.^Lea mytilatiana otfaDi^uies,'^ in Uon^rii 
im. 
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gained the favour of the opposite sex for one particular 
male or female. 

"Whichever formula may be preferred in the inter¬ 
pretation j it remains as an indisputable fact that even in 
some of the higher animals an exceptional appearance 
gives an advant-age in courtship. It is needless to point 
out to how great an extent In civilised commnbities man 
is influenced in sexual preference by a bias for a peculiar 
appeai'uuco which distinguishes the chosen one from any 
other man or woman. This predilection^ however, ia 
always neutralised by a repugnance for everything that 
deviates too much from the common characteristics of 
the group* Tlie two principles which have regulated 
the development of sceondary sexual characters—to wit, 
the necessity of marks for accentuating sex-distinction 
and that of tribal signs—are thus brought into conflict 
with each other* This conflict particularly con- 
spicuoue in the lower stages of development, Owdng to 
the peculiar conditions of life w'hich prevail here, the 
second principle will generally he of especial importance 
among the savage tribes of mankind* 

The observation has often been made that too great 
uniformity of work impedes the development of 
individual characters in physical appearance. In savage 
communitiesj where the division of labour is almost 
unknowm, all men must necessarily be more or less like 
one another^ Especially if the home of the tribe be 
some closely defined area of uniform climatic conditions^ 
there wdll be wuthin the tribe almost no material for 
selection. Where endogamie marriage prevails, the con¬ 
ception lover/^ which is transmitted from mother to 
daughter, and w'hich, by ‘^objective heredity/’ becomes 

^ Of, WfBtsrmtiro):, Jfujnara pp. ^3^, ; Iippsrt> 

L pp. 309, 30S. 
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imprinted on the mind of everj girl that grows up in 
this naxTDW milieu, must therefore be one with a very 
rest-rioted contents Alongside of this increasing pre¬ 
dilection for a fixed and narrowly circumgcrLbed type 
of the opposite sex there will^ as its complementary 
feeling, develop a strong antipathy to every feature 
that diverges from this tjpoK For the evoLntion of 
national ideals this negative inHuence has been of 
perhaps even greater importanea than the positive 
preferences. 

It is evident that strictly endogamous marriage 
custoros could never be upheld in tribes which have any 
intercourse with their neighbours if the social institu¬ 
tion were not .supported by a real peychologieal aversion 
to outsidera* It has therefore been congruous with the 
advantagea of society to promote in the youth the 
feeUng that any man or woman outside the tribe is a 
being with whom no emotional exchange is to he thought 
of. To make this feeling possible, on the other bandj it 
is neceasary that everything which is connected with the 
foreigner ahould be held up to contempt. Their dress, 
their language, their manners, and so on, have thus 
been considered as something to be kept at a distance* 
It is needless to point out Tihat marriage systems are not 
alone responsible for the development of this feeling. 
Heligious diffcrcncea, so important in 'primitive com¬ 
munities, have undoubtedly often given rise to the 
common notion that people outside one's own tribe do 
not, properly speaking, belong to the human species. 
Continual war induces a feeling of contempt, which in 
the stronger tribe is mingled with pride and in the 
weaker with bitterness, and which in both cases extends 
to the smallest details of physical appeajranee and 
behaviour. And apart from, all regard to these social 
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cauaea^ the primitive man^ in cirilieed aa well as in 
savage nationa, is always apt to look upon oveiything 
unusual with a feeling of scornful disdaiu* No doubt 
such a diadain can even be colnoident with exogamous 
marriage customs. But it seems evident that it must 
everywhere have strongly influenced aesiual selection 
during those unknown endogamic periods in which the 
racial and tribal differences were developed and fixed.^ 
And it may even now be observed among living tribes 
of man to how great a degree antipathy to every detail 
in. the outward appearance of forsigueis precludes union 
between members of different tribes. The national and 
parochial dresses of modern peasants no doubt exercise 
a great influence on the love-life of the respective boys 
and girls. The most telling example that could be 
quoted in this connection ia the case of Savaket and 
AyramSiset in Eastern Einland. When examining a 
Savakko youth, as to the reason why none of his tribe 
had ever chosen a wife firom among their neighbours, 
Ahlqvist^ received the characteristic answer : Se kuin on 
heilla AyrSmaiflilhl niiu hixveil vaatteen manieri niin 
siihen .ei meidan pojat uskalla puuttua”—that is, As 
these Ayrama girla have such horrid dresses, our boys 
do not dare to approach thenn 

This instance, although it is one of modern times 
and refers to relatively civilised individnals, can no doubt 
be considered as illustrative with regard to the dis- 
tinguiahiug marks and dresses of primitive men. The 
outward signs of the tribe not only exercise a strong 
attraction upon all its members ; they are also for out¬ 
siders associated with a repugnance which is perhaps 
equally strong. In the same way as it has been 


^ Cf. BiititDii, Haf&t HJtjci p. 43, 

^ p. 11. 
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advantageous for the young of both sexea to have an 
appearance which appeals as powerfully aa possible to 
the iuatiinetive pred£ecrtions of the opposite it haa 
been necessary for them not to exhibit qualities which 
could be confounded with those of the alien. The 
individual who endeavours to attract attention for his 
person hy a conspicuous and extravagant appearance 
is, thei-efore, narrowly restricted within the boundaries 
prescribed by tribal sympathies and antipathies. The 
safest expedient by which to distinguiBh himself from 
others without outraging the national idea is, therefore, 
that of exa^erating the common characteristtcs of the 
tribe. 

These theoretical reasonings can be amply cor¬ 
roborated by ethnological facts. As early as 1814 
Humboldt observed and commented upon the fact that 
the deformations which appear most arbitrary generally 
only tend to carry into excess some natural peculiarity 
of the ti'ibed And since his time, numerous instances 
have been adduced in the etlmological literutuxo, all 
pointing in the same direction* In the ease of people 
who blacken their teeth it has been remarked that the 
dental enamel is naturally darker than usual; where 
heads are artificially defonned, it is found that there 
esists a general disposition to develop pointed or fiat 
crania; where the hair-growth is scanty, baldness is 
artificially produced ■ and so forth.^ By exaggerating 
and uccentuating in their own appearance the common 
qualities of the tribe, the individual male.s or females 
have thus created a more and more dififereutiated 
tribal type^ And the inherited predilections and 

^ Humboldt;. JVimsfs, iU. ].). 256 ; cf, J^eata pp. 1((, 16 ; IBnaton, 

ifnd P^iop^K, p. 4a 

’ Westetmarck, fiMJtwfjt p, 263; Lippert, ir pp. 
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aversions of the opposite sex have, on the other 
hand, by eoiifciunonaly influencing positive and negative 
choice, contributed to the fixing of these types aa 
tribal ideaie, not of beauty, but of sexual attractive¬ 
ness. 


CHAP TEE XYI 


THE OEiaHTlS OF SFLF-DECJOEATION 

It is evident, as might be proved by'more numerous 
and detailed references than it has been possible to 
adduce above, that precisely such bodily deformations, 
such aystems of distinguishiiLg ornameiit, and such con- 
spicuoua artieles of clothing and decoration as am moat 
generally found among both the primitive and the 
enltivated tribes of mankind have been of especial im¬ 
portance aa means of sexual atti’action. Nothing could 
be mote natural, therefore, than to explain the various 
forms of cosmetics as so many endeavours to work upon 
the preferences—whether arising from the aeathetic sense 
or from associated ideas of sexual excitement—of the 
opposite sex- Such an explanation, moreover, derives 
support from the assertion oif the primitives thcmgclveB, 
who often positively state that they dress and array 
themeelvea for the purpose of winning the love of their 
women. And it has on its side the merits of simplicity 
and unity. By bringing together under one head all 
the different forms of aclf-decorative art it diaeutangles 
the different q^uefitions of primitive aesthetics in a most 
plausible manner. 

However alluring this uniform explanation maybe 
for lovers of clearnees and theoretical consistency, it 
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must nevertheless be abandoned upon an impartial 
examination of the ethnological facts. It is no doubt 
conceivable that a more or less conscious desire of 
acquiring the favour of the opposite sex should have called 
forth all the various means of attraction. As was shown 
above, they could in such a case have scarcely developed 
a more effectual conformation than they really have 
done. But from the effect we are not entitled to draw 
any conclusion as to the intention. When considering 
all the various motives, often almost incomprehensible 
to the civilised mind, which govern the activities of 
primitive man, one loses the confidence that is necessary 
in order to accept any general explanation, however 
probable it may seem. A careful and impartial ex¬ 
amination can only lead to the result that scarcely any 
form of dress or ornament can be quoted which could 
be considered with certninty as an outcome of the im¬ 
pulse to attract and charm the opposite sex. 

To begin with the class which stands in the closest 
connection with sexual life, we have already shown that 
all the various coverings by which primitive man con¬ 
ceals his nakedness, by attracting the attention are 
likely to produce a sort of sexual stimulation in the 
primitive spectator.^ In some cases,—^for instance that 
of the dancing girdles, which are especially put on for 
the occasion of erotic dances and festivals,—this stimula¬ 
tion is evidently intentional* But it seems impossible 
to assume that a knowledge of this effect can have been 
the motive for the use of those phallocrypts which are 
worn by the Amaxosas in South Africa, by the natives 
of Central Brazil, by the Melanesians in the Admiralty 


^ Cf. Weatermarck, Hxtmcai Marriage, pp. 192^ 200, 201. 

* Waitermarck, l.e, pp. 196*193 ; cf. also Fioaoh, JBthiwlogiseke Erfahrungen, 
p. 44 (New Zealand). 
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Islands and on the north-western and south-western 
coasts of New Guinea^ hy the Australians of north¬ 
western Central Queensland^ and by the Polynesians of 
the Marquesas Islands.^ As far as we know^ it is only in 
Australia that these things are especiaEy employed at 
corroborees and public rejoicings.“ Nor is there any¬ 
thing that could attract the eye in. all the simple bamboo 
sheets that can be seen at the Museum fiir V^ilkerkunde 
in Berlin. In some cases they have perhaps been worn 
for the purely practical purpose of protecting a sensitive 
part against insect bites.® But it aeema more probable^ 
on an examination of their shape, that they really are 
intended as means of concealment in the proper mean¬ 
ing of the word. There is of course no reason why they 
should not be considered as fulfilling the requirements of 
modesty. But even if such be their purpose now, it is 
difiicult to assume that they were originally called into 
existence by a feeling which, from the evolutionist point 
of view, one rather would consider as a product of clothes 
than as their cause, ^ 

This difficulty, however, is easily avoided by re¬ 
ference to another feeling which in psychical evolution 
has probably preceded the appearance of modesty* It 
is perhaps impossible to decide at what stage sexual 
life began to he surrounded with feehugs of shame,—in 
other wordfi, in what instances one is entitled to speak 
of modesty and conscious chastity. But there is no doubt 
that even among the lowest savages the facts of genera- 

^ IVitfcdi, IHi pp. 6 S, ; Steiti^n, Ukitgr eJaa 

pp. 191, 192; UsasjisQij', y. 3S; MoseJay Lul Jjwtm. 

Jenifer, In3t. vix p. 39S 3 i.e. pp. 6 i, S 6 , ^5; EoSh, W, E., JV W.Cr 

^icT^nes, p. 113; Wilkicn, NediirlA^Ld^-IiidiiXi pp. S7, 33 j 
JViArflr dai Mitsewitif^ p. S7. 

^ Both, JLc. p. 114. 

^ WiUcEb, p. S3 3 cf. oLao SteiiEQU, 7.£. pp. 195, 196. 

* Weateinnatck, fiwwtTi p. 209. 
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tioK are regarded with a wonder ‘wMch jsonietiines ap¬ 
proaches awe, and sometiiaefi riaes to religious respect' 
Since at a somewhat higher degree of de-velopment 
phallie symbols occupy so dominant a place in religions 
systems, it is only natural to suppose that the realltLCS 
represented by these symholi ha^e been regarded hy the 
primitive with superstitious feelings. It is ptobabk, 
therefore, that there are many primitiye tribes which, in 
the same way as the aborigines of the New Hebrides, 
cover themselves in the most scrupulous niEmner, " not 
at all from a sense of decency, but to avoid Narah, 
magic influence,” the sight eyen of another man's nahed- 
ness being considered as most dangerous.’^ The large 
prevalence of phallic motives in amulets and magically 
protecting paintings,® the supposed effective sorcery of 
indecent gestures, ao widely used evein now by the 
modern Italians,^ indicate that the organs of generation 
have been universally considered as the seat of a power¬ 
ful and dangerous magic. Perhaps this supersstitioue 
idea has even been the original source of the notion that 
exposure involves the gravest offence against the honour 

^ For aama curious BvpsittitiKMS of tMs mod ste Sdisaldcrj Die JtfaiUfvifSkir, 
i. •p. 

* SflauertiUe, in Jijiim. /jwK. zrM. p. S63 (iSotes fla tli& 

Hiobddfls). 

* Elworti^f The- 3]!il Syt, PP- IS, HS-1E4 ; Sc^Tirtl, in far Ajifhrv- 

XXii, p. SO {Amnletie ; STobodB, der IdeaiSj 

1. pp. 2d4-£9(!i, OS a.niu]ata in clajisicul BiTt 4 It njay be nunerksd tbst 

ithyphalllo tA]j$inaiLS aspCcLally □mnercua in. end alD4Lit GuiU'ear Gf. 
Bobm&lt! in |1. 244. 

* Kleinpaul, Spra^ cA?ie p. Cf. Uie ob®M:n& and iTideceD.t 

ebaraefcoT of the dnril djiucoa oa Ccylofl-TSSir, ii- p, 52. To the EJam-e 

BrtipeiBtjtioua motitea vto may perhapft aEao ascribe tJie ocemrenoe of improper 
dancaa and paatoUllmea (it rnnsmls, i.e. At an oscasWTO when ttera ia eepocial 
reason to fear tbft ioflUiCaeo of lOaJiKUeiJst apjritt For insianMH of ancli firaoral 
geremonica aeS Tnfl-wdfl, p. 3CS (SiiotiniaB); .Matz, Xeil^herr^ Riilst pfK 

77t 73 (Cada^); Waiis, AiUhrifpiiSoffis efijr vL p. iD? (Pialyn-tAii), 

Tbe inteipratation of these peCTjUar ritea mnat, hawaror, HsceEEariiy Ik Only 
hypothetic For other eiplapjationB of them see EjSglu^ ia JViiriiif/j, pu 
242, and Svobada, f.fi, L p. 657h 
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of the beholder/ Sometimes^ on the other hand, dread 
of thia supposed mysterious po'wer may have prompted 
the evolution of moral institutions, and thus indirectly 
furthered, the moral feelings. But it is evident that 
even before any such transformation took place regard, 
for public safety may have induced the males to eoiioeal 
the seat of so dangerous an influence. 

The reproductive organs^ howeverj arc not only, in 
virtue of their conneGtioii mth the mysterious miracle 
of life, objects of superstitious aive; they themselves^ 
ov^ing to the same oonsidcratiorLi need more than any¬ 
thing else to be protected against dangerous influences. 
Pear of the evil eye has thus, as Eatsiel suggests^ had 
something to do with the origin of male and female 
dress/ And the notion of malignant looks is only one 
of the superstitions that keep the savage man in a state 
of constant fear. All the innumerable spirits that 
populate his atmosphere constitute so many dangers, 
against which he has to protect himself by every possible 
means. This necessity is probably even greater for the 
female sex than for the men* 

In Messrs, Spencer and Gillen^s work on Australia 
there is one passage which suggests another possible cause 
for the origin of female dress. When speaking about the 
souls of ancestors, which, for the purpose of reincar¬ 
nation, try to find a way to the bodies of yonng women, 
the authors say that spirit children are also snpposed 
to be especially fond of travelling in whirlwinds, and 
on seeing one of these^ which are very frequent at 

^ On eerposure ^ ah cr. tte mstiirucitiTa qtiokeii in Mtis, 

Jfeft Weman, pi. Bl, 

^ natisat 1. p. B4. On ^upEratl^iaiiS inDtET£3 for 

orgAHl of gBHQrBrtiOa oC uJsD Crawley in ^nthr- -fiuC Bspeci&li^ 

pp. 441, 44^ {Scd^Hal Taboa). Tha Eiblo bsxt in ^bioh baa 

iHaa infcorprfibed bSolmrEs {FkiloscpMs der TFaeJii, p. BA) a oasb of luod^ai^, 
lA lisdoubtodly id b« ozplai&Bd by refarBnc^ Ed pbailio 
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certain times of the year^ approuehiag her a woman 
will at once run away."^ Now^ this notion that thio 
wind is capable of bringing about impregnation is by 
no mesna confined to the Australian aboriginea. Mr- 
Hartland has been able to adduce testimonieg of its 
occurrence not only in savage triles, hnt also among tlie 
Eomans of yirgiL''s time*® And the Hottentots have an 
almost similar superstition, viz. that a pouring rain, 
when falling on the naked bodyi. promotes concoption.* 
The belief in the fertilising powers of sunshine, well 
known from European folklore and frequently illustrated 
in literature, from the Danai^ legends upwards to the 
mysterious warnings of Hamlet to Ophelia, can of 
course be quoted as indications of the same universal 
" folk-bchef/' ^ It would only be natural if the women, 
who 30 anxiously try to escape from the dangers of 
fecundation that surround them on all sides in the 
atmosphere, had found out the simple expedient of pro¬ 
tecting themselves by dotting. 

We cannot, of course, positively assert that the 
wearing of clothes was originally due to superstitious 
reasons. We have only wished to point out that 
such an hypotheaia can be proposed and consistently 
defended. It accounts not only for the especial char¬ 
acter of the simplest dresses, hut abo, which la more 
important, for the fact of their being adopted only when 
sexual maturity is reached. 

There are other reasons, moreover, why this last- 
mentioned circumstance, which apparently affords so 

^ SpencBr and GillUEij Jfclillne p. 12&. On afimwvflkflt HimilAr H'iJtions 

entert^ed by the TToitli Amarioftn Ipdiang, c£ tte inatinees quoted in 
eWfuTA, iL fL £4. 

i HaTtUnii, Le^ewi of Ftnmil, I pp. 173, ISO ; cf. also Mscsdffll, Svmoiya, 
p. 2BT [liinponga). 

^ Eartland, Lc. i. p. 

^ iKf, L pL 170 ; IHicr, GokieTi ^oitpAj iL p £3-7. 
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strong support to the theory of Darwin and hig foUowera, 
cannot be adduced as decisiyely solying the problem of 
purely deeoratiye garments. In laying so great a stress 
upon the time of life W'hen, the body is decorated for the 
first time,^ the advocates of the theory of erotic pro¬ 
pitiation seem to have overlooked that almost every- 
■where sexual maturity tioincides with civic majority. 
There is thus something to be said for the view that 
tattooing, feather-dresses, and so on, are conferred upon 
young men and women as outward signs of their 
changed status And similarly ah ulterior decorations- 
can he explained as indications of later acquired rank. 
In ethnological literature, especially in German w’orks, 
a great body of facts ha^ been produced which speak in 
favour of such an analogy betwean primitive ornamants 
and modern signs of rank and merit, “ By relying on 
this interpretation too we may often explain, without 
any reference to the advantages of courtship, the fact 
that in primitive races men are generally more decorated 

^ Cf, WQjtermarclc, JVyflSCUi Kp, JoEst, Taioiuima, p. 56^ 

^ Of, TabsDF; and Xnhary in des ifnjrciiTn. ^crfe^fcijy, ii. p,. (Vap); 

KuUaryi. lr€, 'mi., p. ^PeIbi? IsIandB; GeinB and UratalstS as badges njid 
cZsEa dia tine dons); Angaa, pp. ^^7 [Tkbiti; difCercnt rankig 

amdUg tbB Arcdi di^tingmEbed Uy didkrtiut iatbddmg;^] ] Scbm^ts, 
jibiheilwiig da Qode^ray, pp. 47S sq. (Fiji j: 

Islands; SBjncia i tattooingE aa cannEGtsd witb distinictlDiiB nf pank). TllSW 
facts aTBj as S 4 hi:nelt:; TQjqark?, in diract appnsitio-n to Uid Btartements □£ Fuuch 
in Anthropoid laS^S, p, 414.—liitJca dMs uflt 

hiaualf tbink tba-t tbe li^jlinesa of tuttoo pitterna on the Caroline Islnnda stMda 
in any relaiinn to th^ rank of tb,Q tattooed mdividual ; bnt be admits that aema 
luambaag of hi? aipeditiPUl Irnd got suoll an impi'Baaioii, Vo^iiqc, i. pp. SB&j 380, 
The belief of tlie Fijiins, to wMob ao cuiimii wi analogy hae been found amon^ 
tlie ilakiniM [Lubbock, Frthht. p. ; Hall, Aoviic Jie&s^i;his, p. 570)'. 

tbat Only tattocad paa^Ja are antitltd to happiseES after death KUAry petrhaps be 
cunuact^ ^'itb notiona of an ElyEinnl tBSOrved for Ul'dLTiduals ot H cedaui. rank. 
Cf. also PtKff/'j iTr p. op the viewt of tht Pfllew ialandeo aa to nose cirjaamjenta 
aa a Oanditiau f07 ftba realm of apMtS., aud Fin&cb, E^ah-mn^esiy 

p. quoitipg, ^itb Tenai'Tati^ei, Kirby on a Gilberts lalanfi paradiae. Open only 
tc the Bpirita of tB^ttooed people, With regard to the African tribea we are unable 
to adduce any umambigULOUS in^tance^ of Bcai's aa denoting lank and statua, See, 
bowoTet, Ellis, JBiC'i-tptaMnff J’oojsJm, p. 146. 
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than women. An extreme Darwinist may perhaps 
object that the proportion between the ornaments of 
the sexes has been inverted since the male sex began 
to practise selection. But it is to be remembered that 
even now in the classes for which rank distinctions are 
most important, viz. in military and diplomatic circles, 
men generally are more gorgeously arrayed than 
women.* And it may further be adduced as an 
exception which proves the rule that on Pelew and 
Ponape Islands, where mothers give children their rank, 
w'omen are richly tattooed.® 

It cannot of course be contended that man at the 
lowest stages of culture could have intentionally 
credited a fixed system of signs for denoting rank and 
merit. Anything of that kind presupposes a social 
differentiation which has not yet been arrived at by all 
savage tribes. In thus substituting distinction-marks 
for the means of attraction one might therefore apparently 
be exposed to the reproof of preferring the complex to 
the simple. Such a criticism must, however, lose its 
force when applied to the theories which try to trace 
the development of distinctive marks back to their 
most simple and primitive sources. Von den Steinen, 
in whose work these questions are subjected to a 
detailed study, has, with special reference to the Xingu 
tribes in the interior of Brazil, succeeded in amply 
corroborating the theory of Spencer that the simplest 
ornaments have been trophies of war and chase. In the 
feather crowns of the chiefe, for example, we may thus 
see only a later development of proudly arranged spoils 
of chase, by which a successful hunter proclaims his 

1 Wundt, Ethik. pi. 162. 

■ Kubarj, Jovmal dea ifuteum Oed^roy, Tiii. p. 18S (Pelew and Ponape 
Islandera). 
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achieTements*' And the iadsed s^iars so commoii 
among savage tribes caHj in accordance 'with the same 
ingenious explanation, be considered as imitations of the 
glorious wounds with which eminent wannors have 
been adorned when retarning from battle.^ 

In the cases wbore this interpretation bolds true 
the chief aim of the decoration is^ of coursOj not to 
make the man more beautiful and charming, but only 
to show ofi* his shill and eonrage, and thus to inspire 
respect and. fear. It is needless to point out that 
in times of war such decorations must be of eminent 
advantage by inspiring their wearer with pride at the 
same time that they strike his enemies with terror. 
But boasting adornments are by no means restricted to 
military purposes. Many apparently ornamental sears 
and tattooings are probably worn as proud traces of heroic 
feats performed at initiations or funeral ceremonies.* 
Andj to quote instances of leea lofty pride, there is no 
end to the eases in which geme are worn chiefly for 
producing an impression of wealth,^ It ’would be 
absurd to suppose that this show of ’valour or wealth 
must always be addressed to women. The impulse to 
ostentation ha;s thus undeniably, independent of sexual 
selection, aided in. the origin of seLf-decoration, 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to submit 

^ Spaucor, Frinez^ea of ^otiology, ii pp, 75, 174 1S4 ; Stejn^n, t/wter 

jifiTi NatiiTvolkof^, Jl 17#. 

* Witb to t?iB latar derrelDpKients of fiudl liiomphal aign^ compare 

WuttkB, GaacMshfe ^ehrifi^ i. pp. IQS sjf.; ’Wilfcaiij J<^edsrt<tfl^eA-2lidii, 

pp. SB, ; Joflat, it p, 301 (Formofla); Bnrclien, Tra^iils, iL 

p. 5S5 (BacFapiiia). 

® SahneidBi, Dif Nai.’s.Tsiilkir^ i pp. lOP, 110; Hoblery, JftKJw, p. ; Goddou 
in J™3TZ. Inst. xxyi. p, ISQ ; iran, i/Oiira. Anfftr. Jnst. xU. p, 35, 

thinte tiia-t tbe Andammese tftttofliafj ia cxecutad ^^priuowrily bS ornameiital, 
6Tld aecoTudajilj' aa pro’^icLg the ™irA|6 of the mdividual jmd hi& (or lar) puirar 
of endurisg paie/' 

* Sclmeidar, J.Cv i. p, 107. 
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to a close analysis all the other theories of bodily em¬ 
bellishment vriuch oppose an unrestricted application 
of the Darwiniau interpretation* Suffice it to say that 
facts exist which support almost every one of these views. 
Thus it seems quite unquestionable that tattoolugs often 
serve as a means of conveying inteheetual information.^ 
Not only are exploits of valour which provide an 
occasion for boasting ornament registered by incisions 
on the bodjj but this primitive record may also be used 
in order to commemorate other events that have made 
a great impression on the individual in question. 

The most instructive example of sueh essentially 
commemorative self-dceoration that is known in ethno¬ 
logical literature is no doubt the tattooing of Tepane, 
the native of the Eastern Island whom Dr. Stolpe met 
in Tohith On his right fore-arm this highly intereating 
individual wore a pattern which, although insignificant 
at first sight, on closer examination showed itself to 
he nothing leaa than a pictorial description of the 
memorable event when the great stone idols, now out¬ 
side the Britijsh Museum, were hauled down from their 
original place to the British ghip which was going to 
take them over sea* Among the figures on tliis little 
historical picture Tepane himaelf was able to point out 
the first and second officer of the who, stand¬ 

ing somewffiat apart, watched the work of the Eailora.^ 
It is indeed exceptional to meet wnth such complete 
realistic drawings among the “ motives of tattoo. 
But there is no doubt that by symboUeal representation 
sights and events have often been recorded on the 
body, this most primitive of all commoaplace-hooks. 

1 On as & liLiitot'Tflrliy camiars Wuttlcp, (7ajtAw’7«'f 

L pp. 97-09, JOE, 

“ Sccipe, dtr QsieT-lTiiiii&jitr, ]> f. 
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There is no default of instances stowing that decora¬ 
tion, fixed as well aa detaoKed, bas been largely used as 
a magical protecticm against illness, bewitching, or evil 
eyed This superstitions intention appears with un¬ 
mistakable evidence in the decorations of the Xingu 
. tribes of tbe interior Brazil, where children and preg¬ 
nant woraen, i.&. persons who particularly need to 
be guarded against malignant influences, are ridilj 
decorated Tvitb collars of beads, teeth, bones, and so ond 
Among these Indians Professor von den Steinen was 
also able to find some typical e^tamples of the proeeas, 
which ha^ been observed in several other tribes, by 
which a eosmetie painting of the body is developed 
from a purely practical greasing with earth or fat, 
executed in order to preserve the shin against weather 
or insect bitesn® 

Perhaps more important still than any of the above- 
mentioned motives is the one to which Herr Lippert 
hfla called attention.^ In a nation where, owing to the 

^ Cf, aw/iii. p, Bll (Mftgioftl cords warttlij tlifi 

VeddiE 1 the cuatoin cc-nBidicred to be of Siaghslese origiu); Man, Jmm. 

/jwtr xi], p. Sfi (Bone uecltliuiea worn ]jy the JtndiiiBaiiegs aa a CTirs for aickLcae) j 
Jfbidr p, 17Q tSnpcratitlous noUons of the AodaraaTieae with ragwd t» tattooini;); 
StevenB, ^‘\yLlde StititiHia -in. Veriiff'- cJ- VliiJL^yinmdiy, fi. p. 145 

{Amidat DoTUitia); MfiTShaJl, S’odtXrS, p. 40 (Einga iDd hraceiifita aa cllAma] J 
Hfemmrs flfl, J[ks JSacus lud-m, L p. 240 (BIbcIl 

woj?n cai the face for syarting otU eye); Boot;, Tcjnplss ATtd 
p. lyo (SnpoJrfctifious tattewingg among Buninwfl and ITgiaufe); Smyth, 
Fidoria^ i- p. ilS,] wid Taplia, "The Nwiiayen,'^ in Wood^ JVWivf p. Si 
{Hair of deceased worn iround the head in order to make “the ftyea largsand 
tha &ight keen'") j Both, ritsmaftirt, p. 7^ (Boaeg of deceftsed worn as nmiiietej j 
Kingsley, JVaiwEs, 448 (Chann-geixig in W, Africa), Ellis, W. A/ricim^ 
SkAchsSj p, 0 (BcKlily psiutSng as medical onre wnong Jantis), pp. 101, 103 
(Tattooing supppgad to fltrengthen a ohild). For further- interesting inatanoes 
Bfio Wuttke, Gexhickie tfer L p, 77; of. also the iMta ahout liretitian as 

madical CBje colieoted. on p, 57 in the preecdlni^ 

^ Steineu, EStJsr dsn JTiiCMrTDcjf^Jerii^ p, 184. 

^ Ibid. Ltr pp. I7i^, 185; of. the ztssertiona of Bdrton, Lake EegiojiSf iL 
p. S3 (WBgTrihe; Tattooing eiplaijaCHl aB a protoctim agaiimt the luunid 
attEoaphana) \ Both, pp. 134-141. 

* Lippertj ZuTfli^pMcftwAic, i, pp- IS, 356, 565- 
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undeveloped division of labour, all people neee&aariij 
become more or le^s like each other, the individual 
must, he thinks, feel a strong de&ire to develop a fixed 
egOj a personality apart, which can be distinguished 
from all his fellows^ This craving may perhaps^ as 
Lippert thinks, have something to do with the growth 
of a philoaophieal consciousness. But it may also he 
considered from "a purely practical point of view. In 
the same way aa ornamfents on weapons and implements 
often serve as owners^ marks/ so the ornaments on the 
body may serve aa means of identifying, for social and 
political purposes, the man who is decorated with them* 
The Moko patterns of the Maoris, for instance, have in 
fact been used as legally recognised marks, and copies 
of them applied, instead of signatures, to doeument^^ 
Whether the utilitarjan or the more philesopljic ex¬ 
planation he preferred, it is evident that, even if there 
had been no necessity to attract the attention of the 
opposite sex, the impulse to create an appearance which 
is at least to some degree personal would have led to 
the different systems of embellishment Thus among 
people who wear clothes any details in dressee and 
gems would be made distinctive; where the naked 
body is lightly coloured, so as to make tattooing eon- 
spicuous, distinguLflhmg patterns would be incised; 
among darker nations, on the other hand, simple scare 

^ Cf. Hflddfin, .FuoJfriiMi in ArCf -p. £03; Growe, ■(isr Ximsi, pp^. 

lECl-ia3. 

* Koblejj pp. lO-lO. CL, llowsTer, SSi^rtlaini {Nsto Sealaniit pp IS. 
17), T^li* erplftiTLa bb bolng oaly a " faaliianablje modja af ^ snd 

niEffimbach ISWinKl, IL p. who thinks that the iMft of Hotfl for 

aS^ituTM k A niDiletii inveation. TAtjooin^ whicli seruo. inaiTSdual mstki 
of arc mtotiOBAil by Hariot^ SS (kiuidiUj p. 203 j 

Frtoiw, of Neu) ^ottSflr W'aifA V- ; Hstr Kwler lisr 

Gaolisctuift fiiT A'rdhato^i iiir p- Pl) thintfl thit tlie of the AuacraliaQS— 
“UiSBO gBne*lpgical indices'"—in*y to bdiho extent mste up for iLd xrfcDt of 
jirop«r nameBr 
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would be cut; and finally, in the blaetcst tribea, on 
whose skin not even scars atand out, modes of hair- 
dressing would afford a last e^i^edient for differentuitLon. 
And it is evident that tribes in their intercourse with 
each other would be led by the same eonsiderntdons as 
individnalad Even in a fictitious unisexual msnldnd 
there might thus have appeared precisely the same 
kind of common and fixed signs by which tribes are 
differentiated from each other, and of individual signs 
by which members of the same tribe are distinguished 
by variatious from the common type. These signs 
must necessarily, as was shown in the foregoing, 

^ With i^gard tu idarks of tribal dutin^tf^iL conipeure nia facta cO'lIsbbBd by 
Spsncer, ^ jSocioIoyy, iir pp- 72'7E; Ptnaer, 3bfcrftilsin, pp. Sfi-Sa 

Etsd these dn not bellfiTO in Mr. Crater 'q aasertlua tb4t the pointing 
CijilfEiree, etc., &I 1 IL at eii fuiitatioil of the totnn aubnAl, ^ill be cam- 

psUed to admit th^t they fiUm eorvo metna of diatinguiabin^ numbais of the 
.aam.0 totam group. Bucldaudj. pp. ^4, S2E, SSI (Ou 

tattooing); StuTtke, Tk& Fitmilyy pp. 42, €2 j Wattke, dsr 

ScTirift, i. PP- BC 

ITlirtber instanoeBr uumOUtiDDOd by tbasc antbrn^ atb to be found in Q4>dd&Q, 
JifWTi. aiETi. pp. 134, 136 [nagas Huid utber Fronliar Tribea of 

H’ortb-BMt India.) i Bytohe, i. pp. S51, 352 [Ebyenga said t& Eflttoo 

tbclr women in order to prcT^bt their btin^ carried oCF by neighbenring tribes}; 
Im TLuria, /?kifbne q/ df'Eiaajta, pp. iDfi, 30S ; Dobrirfieffer, Thiy ..(fbEjpmwi, IL p. 
1ft ; Steinen, Unti^r Jf^aiv^mt^keni Central SroBiiieYi^ pp, 170, ISftj IftO ; 
Kingaloy, TVaiJpJii in ff^est J/riaai pp. C3&, 531; TSUis, Wefi Jfrican^ SffceitJtes, 
p. Ifil [ Pi^Jss, p- 14S i Lander, Joiirmi, ii3, p. 61 (Ksaundas); 

Johnston, Cwtiriif A/rieiL, pp. ta3-*24; Ward in Jmni^ Anihr^ JkjS, 

silt[ p. 2-&4 (Dongo Tribes); W^isEman, Tm p. 240 {Eacubas), 

In hia ecenunt *£ tbo Nigw tribes M, Eingw has aucMedfd in minutely clwaify- 
ing the tjtthjo patterns a/ceording to tzlh&s and families [Ein^r, Da Ifigsr, ete., 
ii. pp. 4(15-411}. 13 is evidently ImposBlble bo decide to bow great a degite the 
TLnifnrmity in bbe decorative B-yaComs of the fltverol tidb&s has ila oiigiiii in 811 
intentional endeaveur to develop a diatinct tribal appaar.siioa. It may in many 
coats be merely a reanlt of limited powers of iDventiiun, 

As to the SCaTlfioatian of the AiistralLaa rraiiTBS tba eTldence seeine to he 
emitradictory. If we are to balrefre Mr. Taplin.-'B informer, mdaions on the 
body would havo beeu usad by tba HooKSona® in order to distingeiab tribes 
^'before ■whites csnso” f'TapIiOd 0 / Sr p. 65). These as®er- 

tioua havBi, however, been called 'in qnsstion by tbs mfotmora of Giirr (.Amiraiiam 
Rck^, ii- pp. Atsfi, 475), by Spencer and O-iUea Tribes, pp, 42-44), and ly 

Sttrlbg Som IV. p. 24) j cf. also Eotli, N.IV.O. 

Q:i^fea 5 fiMtd, pp. 1111, 116. 
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exercise a powerful influence on tLe opposite sex, and 
their development may therefore have hcen to' somo 
extent furthered bj sexual selection. Eut it Beems 
impossible to contend that they have been invented 
only for the purposes of eonrtship.^ 

We have deemed it euperfluous to report in thie 
connection aE the instances whieh show that among 
sundry tribes of mankind self-decoration is executed 
especially with a viewf of pleasing. For copious coEec- 
tdons of such facts it is sufficient to refer to the works 
of Westermarck and Joest. Other interesting instances 
have later been communicated by IfinBchj Stirling, 
Stoke, and others. WhEc necessarily sceptical vfith 
regard to theories on sexual preference as a universal, 
art-creating influence, we have of course no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of individual statements. From 
the point of view of the present research we have only 
to emphasise the fact that there is no possihilLty of 
deciding with any certainty in how great a degree con- 
siderationa for the favour of the opposite sex have 
influenced the development of self-decoration, 

1 I’m Bftmii fnrtliM InatimeM il.liastF»tiug tte ub* of " “ for pniialj' 

prsfltical i>iit|h!»e6 see MaUetj, in Js(r+ x. > ilS; WeatBniurek, 

JftmSa MOifTiet^ty. p. 176. 

^ FioBcll, ^fahrwAgefi, pp. 3Sa, (MikroDMii); in Ver- 

ATiihmpDl, 1^79, p 4li (M^r^ttna IsUllidfi} l 

and lit JUr liL pt ISOS (rcniAjw) j Stirling in Horn 

iv. pi 31 {Gentr&l AnstrLia); SCobefl, lXtcai?i!rios, 1. pp. £3, fSoiltb- 
WeEtem AuBtrftlia); Boct, ayld ppt ITO-ITS' (Ldoa}. 
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When from the diseonraging examination of decorative 
arts as connected with sexual selection we turn our 
attention to the department of poetry and drama, we 
reasonably expect to attain some leas amhignons results. 
In every work of literary art one should think that the 
subject ought to afford aome indication as to its puq^ose* 
The danceSj songs, and pantomimes of the lower tribes 
are* however^ in this respect not very instructive. No 
doubt there can be quoted a great number of artistic 
manifestations in which love ia represented or described 
in aU its phases. But we are not thereby justified in 
assuming that these dramas, pantomimesj and poems 
were called into existence by the preferences of the 
other ses. It would be absurd to adduce the porno^ 
graphic art of modern times as proof of sexual selection. 
And it is equally absurd to cite in favour of Darwin's 
thesis travellers' tales of indecent dances or ceremonies 
in which no mention is made of the presence of the 
opposite sex. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that the 
influence of sex bn 1he evolution of art cannot, as itr* 
Spencer seems to think, be completely disproved by an 
appeal to the mere fact that erotic motives occupy so 
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insigniftcant a apace in the most primitive art-.' Even 
if there were any certainty that the existing deartli of 
information on erotic dancea and pocina coiresponda 
with a real lack of erotic artj it might atill be main¬ 
tained that the favour of the other eex ^vas the aim 
of all the purely lyrical kinda of music and dance. 
And the analogy with our own stage of culture might 
he adduced as a witness that activities and manifesta¬ 
tions which in their original purpose are anything but 
erotic may etill he need aa effective means of courtship. 
War dances, for example, in whieh all the qualities 
of the male body aje displayed must of course he 
eminently capable of charming the opposite sex. 
Although undoubtedly called into existence loy the 
need of military exercise and warlike stimuktion, 
this kind of dramatic ait may therefore have been 
assisted in its development by the encouraging in¬ 
fluence of female spectators.^ In which cases such an 
influence has operated^ and how great have been its 
effects, can only he determined by a dose examiimtiou 
not only of the works of art themaelves, but also, and 
chiefly, of the circumetancefl connected with the per¬ 
formance of them. As poetry and drama, on primitive 
stages generally have leferonce to a particular occasion, 
these circumstances ought to appear with greater clear¬ 
ness than in the case of pictorial arts. 

For the purposes of this research there is, however, 
a great deficiency of reliable information. In the 
descriptions of dances and pantomdmEs which can be 
gathered from the literature of travel the most im- 

^ SpBflCar, Essa-ifSt Li. pip. 4S3’43& (Tho Origin of MjiBic). 

3 On tba GCimaiatuig Luflu^iiitja may on 

tha Btmaltitnue$9 to or critiriBUi, see IVjr e^AmpLe 

Sp^rticBT, Btscr. jSsc. DLt. 1. Kr. iii, p, (TasmamauH); Wr. ¥. -p, 3 (Bddouilia); 
dta Haes^, |:i^ 14SU4S. 
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portEint point ls generally omitted—^wketlier the per¬ 
formances in que^tioiL were executed in the presence of 
the other aex or not. From the general records of 
savage life one may indeed draw some conclnaious 
hearing npon this question* Ent these coadusions, 
even wheUi taken apart, they seem to he suffidently 
reliable, are, when considered collectively* full of contra¬ 
diction. With regard to a great nnmber of tribes the 
strict separation between, the sexes which prevails in 
all phases of social life—in work as well as in atnuse- 
menta—■ provides a negative argument against the 
theory of female influence on art. This circumstance 
has of course been adduced by opponents of the selec- 
rion theory; and it was h£r. Gurney's chief objection 
to Wagneria assertion that the earliest popular dances 
were erotic pantomimes.^ But the adherents of Dar- 
win^s theory are no less able to support their assertion 
by ethnological facts* This is made obvious, for instance, 
by Wallaschek’s which work, as far 

as we know* gives the most complete account existent 
of primitive daucea and pantomimes. After having 
enumerated a great variety of tribes in which the 
sexes are separated when dancing, the author says* 
‘^As a rule* however, both sexes dance together*'’ 
And he then corroborates this statement by a still 
greater number of instances in which dances* often 
of a decidedly erotic character, are performed either 
by both sexes together or by one sex before the 
othcr*^ Thus facts confront facts in a most bewilder¬ 
ing contradiction which is indeed trying to the believer 
in ethnological argumentation. No sound statistician 

* GurtiBy, Fowtv AniiwJ, p. 16 &* quoted ty WallaadiBt, M-asiCj 

p. ELI. 

^ Willa*cttk, I.C. pp. 210‘Eia, 
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would base any conclusions on majorities made up of 
such confused masses of contradictory instances. The 
question of sex influence on art would tlierefore be 
for ever undecided if there were no expedient for 
classifying the units and balancing them against each 
other in greater groups. 

Such a classification is of course no less possible 
than it is necessary. But it presupposes a close 
examination of every single instance quoted. Owing 
to our insufficient knowledge of some of the most 
interesting tribes, a satisfactory arrangement is there¬ 
fore as yet involved in great difficulty. In this work, 
at any rate, it would not be possible to enter into all 
these detailed researches. We shall restrict ourselves 
to a few short indications of the mode in which we 
think that this much-debated question is to be solved. 

In all that has been written against Darwin’s • 
Descent of Man there is perhaps nothing that is so 
relevant to the main issue as Mr. Hudson’s criticism. 
He observes that Darwin has gathered together from 
all regions of the globe unconnected facts about various 
species without closely examining the habits and actions 
of these species.' It goes without saying that such an 
examination would be extremely difficult with regard 
to animals, the social life of which is as yet so in¬ 
sufficiently known. For one not a zoologist, at least, it 
would be too audacious to present any classification of 
the instances, and therefore we did not even mention 
this possibility in the treatment of animal art. In this 
connection, however, one may suggest, without positively , 
asserting, that perhaps even the animal manifestations 
of dance and music may be classified in groups which 
correspond to the prevailing social conditions of the 

^ Hudson, Tht Naiuralid in La Plaia, p. 279. 
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TCspective species. There is at Jeast a striking simi- 
larity between the types of aongj serene with all their 
pa^gsionj with which the males of the monogamous 
songstera entertain their mates—those mates which^ if 
one maj beiieye the brothers Muller, have been chosen 
even before the pairing seasdn.' And^ on the other 
hand, these graceful and harmonioua utterancea stand 
in the strongest contrast to the vehement display of 
promisGuoue wood-birds and polygamous fowl 

However presumptuous it may be to dravr any 
cfcheral conclusions from these coincidenceSj it is evi- 
dently mdispensablej when treating of sexual selection. 
^ in maUj to look for some eonneetion between the various 
j forms of courtship and prevailing social institutions. 
This necessity was fuUy understood by Darwin himself^ 
But it ha^ been too much overlooked byhis flueoesgorSj whOj 
when discussing his thesis^ have defended or attacked 
it by promiscuous collections of facts in which barbaric 
Malays and degenerate Polynesians axe quoted alongside 
primitives like the Veddas and Fuegians. If this con¬ 
fusion is disentangled by a proper arrangement of the 
instances according to stages of culture, the seeming in¬ 
consistency of the ethnological evidence will be removed. 

There is a ground for believing that 

the employment of art for gaming the favonr of the 
other sex is characteristic of a certain advance in 
social development. The tribes in which we have most 
reason to suppose that the practice of self-decoration 
does not rest on political or religious grounds, and may 
thus aim exelneively at pleasing, are to be found among 
the. Polynesians, the Malays, and some of the nations 
of India. From Polynesia also Berchon derived hie 

^ Grewfij ThtPhy ifAnimiis, pp. 244, 24E. 
s JDaonvio, -Of5C«ti fl/Jfaw, iL pjs. 367.409. 
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chief support for the curious assertion—wbieh seems 
to be true of scarcely any other Gthnological province— 
that the patterns need in tattooing are quite indifferent, 
provided only that they effectually embellisli the decor¬ 
ated part of the body j ^ in shorty that tattooing haa a 
purely decorative purpose. With regard to dancing, 
there also is pracitised in Tahiti, by the dramatic society 
of the Areoi, a dance most typical of the kind which 
aims at an erotie excitement in the-spectators.^ 

As is well known, the oriental^’ dancing, such as 
is performed in the barbarie Negro states and in the 
Mohammedan eommunities of Northern Africa, as well 
as in Persia, Turkey, China, and Japan, is mainly a 
gross pantomime of physical love executed by a •wo ttiw.tt, 
to the delight of her male spectators. “ In most of these 

^ BerohciD, “Lc in^siei (is l0B5,pp. S(W, 

SC?. tX also Jocat, jiip. 29, CS-SS, 6O'05. Althpugh Emiglujii tTm- 

(p. Sll) that in Paljnsaii ilia ToneneEica jnr iaitoDiilg ia djicg on^ 
Ls not llAp{»en£(l ta tlimt tint tbia ciiriiniataii^ may kai'a becia tbe cbubb dF 
th« krity lu tattaa i^utpcisitiai]. 

“ Cf, Coot, f 1 at) pp. SOS-20S j cf. p. 2fio (TWiiti). For other PflJy- 

neaieui emtic dAiicas set Man^uoa in BoltHm cia di fit 

Lifibdiif vili. p. 00 {Suhobt) j Turaar, p. ; 0111, p. 20 

(EsrvBy leli^s}; Eietisi, (k^ani&y iiL p. IflC (Muciri Si*vie Qirli>. On FolyiiMi&TJ 
pKrtlesij ^jranguil in orilat to bring into notice tha dAU^htsn qF the eluBn 
juttt noblea, tf. 0111, Frfm. nBTjtjicas ta lA^-, pp^ 29, 253 {Mangak); Sllja, 
IlciA. pp. 215-21? (Tubiti); VanEtnifer, Vagagej L p. 11& CTstbitiJr Emmplaa 
af almiUo dencea anil panioiniaieB-, oFton in plBJit comieatloil with saxual oigica, 
ean tri rDnnd among AuEtralians and Mtilan^iaELE. OH eepwially E^m, .Eb;pAf!- 
tdaltt isA? OeTdviil AustToHa, ll p, 235 ; MetJlfiH? in Ouir, Itacct i£L 

pp. IBS, 109 {Mary Rivar NatLYta). Kofllet in his list of Anfitiallan words 
deaijrllMfl "Eerrobbora” as an ohaMiiQ dwice-patitomiine pDarformfid by man 
bftfbM tho women j JftflMfj&ar. d. Qfca. fg.r Erdk^nde ires BerliTi, iii. p. PJ; 
Mathowa in Jmsrrt. ATtiJtT. /mt iiv. pp, GSC-^sa {Eamilaiol) i Woods, jVtxtfw 
JVtAflj, p. 3S (TapUn, "The Uitrrinyfi(rL”J, p 2^3 {Scliurinuiii, "?srt LlnoBln 
Tribe,” men and wamen danoing BODio TODudfl tfigethar) 3 SponfiST md GillEn, 
Nafi\)ts p 3Sl. law of tLoafi IfKta, tlOWeTEr, unritlo QB to wsuma a 

rimpla puipdEe ol pTaidng tha opposite act 

* Burton, ^aTKiJfw, L pp. 430, 431; Mlw, Wesi A/riixm dSefcftiJ, p SSB 
(OoUntry Dance in Mankes^); Lalug, TntViis, pp ICM, IM ('TiinftHBSeg); Eacbti- 
gal, Siih&rA ii?jd Sgdfla, i pp. 101, 102 {MllTZlllf, FeiiAn); Sp*mn&n, Jieaa, i. 
p. 421 (HobtantdisJ. For gCUOtll dMCriptiione ef thia kind oF dancing see Fr. 
Aibller, Ailgemsisfie Ethnogrciphiei p 172L 
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ca&QSf howciveTj the daiiceijs are outeaet women, who are . 
paid with money for their performanee* 

Somewhat closer, it seems, is the conneGtion "between 
erotic dance and sejKual selection in the native popula¬ 
tion of the Eaat Indian Islanded And finally, among the 
aboriginal tribea of India, the Mundaris, Hasas, Kolhe, 
Sonthals, Ehniyas, Chtikmas, and Khyoungthae, court¬ 
ship is pervaded by art and sesthetic activities^ In 
some of the villages there etill survives the same Idnd of 
romantic love-making “which is so well known from 
tke old Indian poems and tides. The Bhniya youths 
pay visits to the camp of the gMs, and are received by 
them with dances and songs; and, says Mr, Dalton, 

“ after such daylong festivals the morning dawns on 
more than one pair of pledged lovers/^ ^ In the Bayar 
tribe one of the methods of bringing about marriage ” 
ie a dance, performed by both sezes, who face each 
other in rows and exch^ge impromptu love couplets,. ■ 
Similar festiyaLs ai’e also met with among the Bendkars 
and Khonds.^ The Hoa and Mundaris, on the other 
hand, afford an example of sexual selection in its grossest 
form at their yearly festivals, during which excited 
dionysiae dances and obscene and blasphemous speeches 
are connected with wild promiscuous orgies/ 

In the improvised ditties that are sung during these 
dances Darwin would, of course, have found the most- 
convincing proo:fe of the applicability of his theory to 

^ trarsdem^ Sumatra p, 295 (LaiapODg COLldtry} 3 Brennar, .BefiMcft 5ai dere 

p. 831 {SuTaa-tri); Joeat, WdlfaJtrteji, ii. pp. 153, IflD (SHram} f ^ 
Blunientritt, p. IT (Tag»l&), p. 41 (CatakiiganB.), 

Dalton, ^ (Jp. 19^-19S (Hog Bjid MnndEria); 

fVild SjtteSt pp. 123-126 (KhjoiingtLa Idtb SaDgg.), p. 133 (Ohnkmfl &oii^); 
MiillcT, Lc. p. 4T1 (Kolit 

* Balton, ic. pp, 14S-144 (Bhuiyjig). 

* Ihid. pp. 136, 149, aOO, 

E Ihid, p, IB'Ik. 
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poetry. Among lovo-inspired songs few epeeimens onn 
be found wbieh are so gerLuine, and at tto same time 
so full of delicate feeling, as the harvest antiphonies 
sung by the Khyoungtha boys and girls,^ How high au 
opinion of the power in poetry to charm is bold by these 
tribes can be judged, from the fact that the Chnhmas 
never allow any songs but those of a religions character 
to be aung in their villages. Our girls would be 
demoraJiaed, they say, if boys were allowed to sing 
freely* When living in the jnngle^ however, where the 
rules of morality are laater^ the Chukmas allow' their 
poetry greater license.^ 

It is ueedleas to say that some kind of erotic poetry 
is generally to he found in all the tribes where dancbg 
expresses love. There have been translated some ex¬ 
quisite samples of erotic songs composed hy the Malay 
tribes of Java and Sumatra, In some mstancea it is 
quite evident that these songs have been used as means 
of winning the favour of the women. In other cases, 
however, it seems safest to draw no conclusions as to 
their purpose. At any rate, love occupies an important 
place in the poetry which has been collected, in Malaysia, 
not only among the Malays proper, but'also among the 
Tagals, Alfnras, Bat tabs, ctc.“ 

In some of their dancing songs the Australian ab¬ 
original poets are said to describe the charms of their 
sweethearts,* But we know of no poems in which 
they appear to be directly addressed. Neither have 

1 Lawltl, fVild 133-1^5. 

^ Ibid. p. 133, 

3 SflEniftj ppr 3^3-053; Bmnuer, ba dm 

5sfMt> pp. 32a iff. (Eituka} i Forbifl, JVitstdermgS, p. 1*9 : MarEdm., 
pp. 197, 190, 207 : KiflDSi, CcAitvms, i. PP^ 136, *11 ™ paatiy from GymEttpj ; 

BJujiiEjitritt, p. 171 Jagor, p. 233 (Biaa/as) ; StartiD, 

pp. 292, 293 J Hiclia&fl, pp. 272-S74, 301-304. 

* Cnrr, jitsafTnlwift .Esm, iii. 10S, 169. 
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we found any decisive statement as to tte oharaeter of 
the erotic poetry in Tahiti and New 'Zealandd 

Purer and more unmistakable examples of singing 
med as a means of erotic propitiation can. be adduced 
from some of the American nationa. The Iroquois» for 
whom dancing festivals are of great importance in the 
intercourse between the sexes^ are well aware of the 
powers of a serenade when they wish to entice a girl 
from her hut to a meeting.® In old Mexico find Periij 
where erotic poetry had reached, a high degree of refine¬ 
ment, songs and music were undoubtedly used in court¬ 
ship. “ But with these barbaric but not savsge peoples 
we have already left primitive man far behind. 

It is undeniable that increased knowledge of the 
various tribes of msmldiid may necessitate important 
corrections in the above review of erotic art. There 
might be collectedj for instance, specimens of love- 
inspired poetry from the really primitive tribes, such as 
the Veddas, the Fnegiaus, etc. Perhaps also it may be 
proved that dancing and singing really serve the pur¬ 
poses of ea.’otiG propitiation to a much greater extent 
than travellers hitherto have been able to discover. 
But the general conclusions arc very unlikely to be 
changed by any further researches. It is sufficiently 
obvious that the Darwinian esthetic has its chief 
support in the productions of barbaric nations, whose 
social conditions have been eminently favourable 
for the development of erotic art. This view might 
be in danger if we had no knowledge of any artistic 
activity iti the most primitive tribes* But as a rela- 

^ Ct Oa tlw eratic poetry ii Taliiti, CoolCh fSrd} ii- p, 149 ; (ra 

Mboii eretio |K?BtTy, Dietfenbaali^ JVVtp p, 57. 

® ilarganj iraywia, pp. SSO, 2S4-38?; Baker, 

WUdsTL, p. Bfl, 

^ Ct IJrinton, ppi Se3-JJe7 ; MArkhain, Oliawiaj pp. 1, 2. 
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timely developed religious drama^ and perhape even 
some traditional mytliical aonga have been foTmd among 
the Fuegians; ^ as the Veddas havo at least one danee, 
possibly leligione, and various inagie poemsas tlie 
Bushmen are masters of piotorial art and develop a 
great dramatic power in their pantomimie imitations ef 
animals ; ® as among the Australiana the surprisingly 
high development of theatrical management and ia- 
atmctLon* stands in the strongest contrast t-o their poor 
erotic lyric;—in a word, as the religious, superstitious, 
and traditional forms of art among the lower savages 
have such an unmistakable predominance over those of 
erotic propitiation, there is no etlmologicoi support for 
the assertion that the beginnings of art were due to the 
impulse attract by pleasing.’" 

It may, of course, be argued that the Fuegians, the 
Yeddas, the Bushmen, and the rest, far from repre^ 
senting primitive man, are really to be considered as 
degenerate types. And It may furthermore be con¬ 
tended that before marriage customs and other social 
institutions had reached those forms which now prevail 
among the lower tribes, the promiscuous intercourse 
between all males and females during a fixed pairing 

^ HysdM, Mittitm yfi, 377 : cf- p. 12^3. 

“ Bailcj, TVmt. S'oc- N, S, iL p. SDL ; Davy, Ottfipn, p. llfl ; !>«:■ 

o'hfliaps, AMt dti Vfdias, pp. SS9-3&3 ; EmerEDii TEJUisnt, li.. p 4^; 

P- IB4 ] Sajoain, iii. pp. 540; Sclimiidi^ 

OnyJtmr ppi 75, 74 ; Db £ 07 ^ 0 , Joiim, Br^ IL A. ■?. ISSI, p 114,—alien 

Vedd* damdng. 

SftTMii], pp, 510, 519-523} Ballfty, Lc. p. 289} DeadumuJH. l.c. pp. 385 
tq-r ; ITeTiU m The Tafproba-iivUri^ iL pp. 1£1 -127 ; Be iSojBfl, 7, ft, Jjp. 98-11C,— 
ill till Vedda poetry. 

^ Sw Fritacb, pp. 4£C, 120 } Sit4-A/riixt, 

iL pp. 455, 469, 470 } ooiltlifi inteieatiug Mmnmmicatwji in TTmAmimy, 1378, 
p, 465. 

* Tlatlij W. EL, BrJV.O. PP- 119. 131; Spencer 

and Gillen, JTilftW THbct, pilsaim (On the elaborate dfieoratloDB &nd pels' 
pternaliBr osftd in tlio dratuAut riteB o-f initiatlO'TiJ; Hill andTliomtan, Aifori^jn^ 
0 / Boa fSoMtA TTaTcj, pp, 7. 8 ; pfi. 23, 39. 
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season must ha^e produced art erotic art. Wliatevex 
value such reasoning may have, it at any rate implies 
the admission that the art-cieating influenee of sexual 
selection cannot be proved on historioid grounds. The 
question how primitive society is to be reconstructed 
cannot as yet be considered to be finally solved. But 
even if the original marriage customs had been such as 
Darwin supposes, and even if courtship at this unknown 
stage of evolution had been carried on by means of art/ 
the fact that several existing tribes appear to be quite 
devoid of poetic and di'amatlc forms of erotic propitia- 
tron restricts the validity of Darwin's principle in a 
considerable degree. 

The attraction of the Darwinian theorv is of course 
obvious. After having realised the important part 
which sexual selection plays in the artistic " activities 
of animals, one is naturallj tempted to apply the same 
principle to all similar activities in mcai. The influence 
of erotic preferences is a biological datum, and, as such, 
a principle of a more universal order^ so to speak, than 
any one of the social or religious motives.“ However 
advantageous it may be to apply this all-embracing 
explanation to the whole fleld of art, a descriptive study 
of the facts must needs compel us to pay attention to 
the sociological influences which ajssist or impede the 
operation of sexual selection. There is no doubt that 
there are some^ secondary sexual characters and activi¬ 
ties which are developed under all social conditions. 
And it is no less certain that both sexes are every- 
where influenced by individual prediLeetions, But these 

^ Of. Darwin^ The- naesmt iL pp. 4W, iUl, 413. 

“ ScO'tt, "Sej: and Art,” in ^msricajt Jmtrnal qf -rii,, eepeciaUy 

pi 133. 
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predilections oannotj of course, be regarded aa factors 
of importance in a society wlisre strictly-fixed marriage 
customs allow tke partners no freedom of choicen They 
will^ cm the other hand^ produce apccial and differentinted 
means of attraction where, either from demoralisation, 
as in Tahiti, eras the result of institutional polygamy, 
aa in the Mohammedan coimtrieSj or owing to free and 
idyllic conditions of bfe* as among the various tribes of 
India, competition for the favour of a male or a femalQ 
is unrestricted- 

It is impossible, without transgregsing the limita 
of the present work, to give a complete account of the 
influences of society on erotic art- A-n author who 
should be able to embrace in his treatment all stages of 
evolution, the latest and most highly developed as well 
as the earliest, would undoubtedly contribute an inter¬ 
esting chapter to art-philosophy if ho wei-e to explain in 
detah and with examples how, lyric poetry has 
changed with changed marriage customs. Taking the 
art of bistorio nations, the contrast between the litera¬ 
ture of polygamous Orientals and that of Europeans, 
whose notions of love are influenced by marriage inati- 
tutions at least officially monogamous, would afibtd an 
opportunity for most suggestive comparisone. And 
even within the limits of modern art a comparison 
perhaps equally instnxetive may be made between the 
different daeaes of society with their varying forms of 
sexual life. No task could be more interesting than 
that of finding out to how great an extent the marvel¬ 
lously refined and differentiated expresgiona of romantic 
love which characterise some schools of modern poetry 
are dependent upon the peouhar forms of sexual life 
pi*evailii]g among the upper classes. As social factora 
of powerful, though never sufficiently recognised in- 
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fluency, the veiled polyandry and polygamy which lie 
at the bottom of modern aodety have undoubtedly 
influenced sestbetie notions as well as ftitistlc ajctivities. 
By Gauging a division of the sexual impulses these 
conditions have facilitated the development of an ideal 
and esthetic love - literature w^hich never would have 
appeared, and cannot even be understood ^ among nations 
w^here this division does not exist* On the other handj 
the same oanses have, as it is needless to point out^ 
produced a literature and an art whiehj hy their deliberate 
grossness, stand in the strOingcst contrast not only to 

romantic utterances of civilised nations, but even to 
the more naive products of primitive tribes. 

We cannot in this connection do more than indicate 
these general views, the validity of which may he easily 
tested by the reader by application to modern art. 
Within the boundaries of ethnological art—that is, 
between the stages of evolution represented hy Tierra 
del Bucgo on one side and ancient Mexico at the other 
end—there can, however,, be found sufficient proofs of 
the general law which manifests itself more fully in the 
richer and more highly differentiated products of modern 
art. Love, although fundamentally one and uniform aa 
a feeling, is in its utterances ever changing with changing 
conditions of Hfe. If its ground is biological its nuances 
are always determined by sociological influences. With* 
out taking into due account all these nuances it ia 
impossible to assert anything about the influeneea of 
sexual selection on art. 

The considerations adduced in this chapter have 
led to results which, by their negative character^ may 
seem to be very unsatisfactory. It was shown first 
of all that artistic activitiefl, in so far as they 
emphasise the qualities of either sex, must necessarily 
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exercise an attractive influence on the opposite sex. 
Prom a. psychological point of view we triefl to prove 
that the various forma of self * decoration, such aa are to 
be met with among primitive tribes^ muat have been 
eminently effectual aa means of such attraction. But 
we were^ on the other hand^ compelled to admit that the 
primary origin of dress and ornamenia in many cases 
could be quite as well explained without any reference 
to the relation between the sexes. Thus it became 
necessary to examine closely the dramatic and poetic 
art for the purpose of ascertaining in which t-ribes com^ 
petition for the ffi-vour of the oppoaite sex can be aS" 
fiumed as a cause of the art^ The ethnological evidence, 
as quoted in the works on sexual selection^ appeared too 
incomplete nand inconsistent to admit of any general 
conclusions being drawn^ and it seemed indispensable to 
sift the information as well as to classify the instances. 
Instead of one all-explaining principle, which could be 
applied in all the various cases^ we were confronted by 
a multitude of causes and conditions, all of which needed 
to be investigated separately and weighed against each 
other. A reader who thinks every discussion fruitless 
which leads to no dogmatic conclusion might perhaps 
object that our re-examination, of this much-debated 
question has utterly failed in its purposes. We may, 
however, be allowed to point out that although our 
investigation has not led to any definite estimate of the 
importance of sexual preferences for the development of 
axtj it may perhaps have contributed in some degree to 
the elucidation of the connection between art, beauty, 
and ^x. 

We have seen that even in the conditions which are 
the most favourable for its influence, sexual selection 
can never by itself create any quality of beauty. "What 
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kind of ideal the preferences of citlier eex aze able to 
eaJl into csistenoe ifi snffieientlj sho'wn by tbe hideous 
deformationB of the body which ajce to be fomid among 
primitive tribes as we]l as among the most civilised 
nations* Wherever,, through i^vourable conditions of 
life and work, beauty, i&. grace and harmony, is 
developed in the buman body and its movements, there 
these qualities will often be enhanced by the selection 
that' is e3:ercised by either scic. But this selection can, 
of course, be of influence only where the sexes enjoy 
freedom of choice. This inquiry thus leads to the 
general conclusion, ’which, we hope, ’wiB be confirmed 
by the reasoning of ah the following chapters, that the 
problems of beauty and art can never be separated from 
the general problems of social life. 

We have endeavoured to show that sexual selection 
has only called forth artistic activities in uncivilised 
man when the conditions have been especially favour¬ 
able. As a cause of artistic activity,' sexual 
does not operate everywhere. But even ’where there is 
no competition between rivals, sexual emoihns may 
still find an artistic expression. In short, sexual selec- 
tion ia ot cause of erotic art, but it is not the only cause. 
With less freedom of choice for the females, there ie, of 
course, less need for the males to develop especial 
activities for the purpose of erotic propitiation* But 
even where the female is thus deprived of the signal 
influence ’which she, through her favouring or rejecting 
selection, can exercise on the appearance and the activi- 
’ties of the race, her inetmefcive coyness may necessitate 
some means of erotic persuasion. This purpoae is already 
served by the various kinds of caressing movements 
which are to be found not only among men, but also 
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among many species of anmiala' But It is also probable 
that primitive man, in the same way as the birds^ may 
have resorted to song and dance as a mode of winning 
the female’s consent. These activities, which are pre¬ 
liminary to pairing, cannot* of course, be of the Game 
importance to evolution as those which aim at securing 
preference in the Gclectiou of mates. But they may 
none the less attsdn a high degree of development. In 
degenerate tribes especially, erotic dancing is no doubt 
nsed as an effectual aphrodisiac. 

It is not necessary, however, to seek for biological 
advantages in erotic dances, pantomimics, and poems. 
The strong emotional tension which accompanies pair¬ 
ing mnst of itself give rise to some mode of seeking 
relief by sound or movement. These manifestations, on 
the other hand, wDl by association revive the pleasur¬ 
able feelings with which they have been connected. 
As, moreover, among primitive men sexual exaltation 
is one of the strongest—in peaceful tribes even -the 
strongest—feeling which occurs in their life, any other 
rapture will borrow the form of its expression front 
this elementary passioji. It is well known that even in 
civilised nations intense delight tends to express itself 
in erotic gestures. In aome cases, as, that of 
abnormal religious exaltation, one might think that 
a state of high-strung emotion, by suspending all 
intellectual life, does in fact leave a man at the mercy 
of overwhelming animal impulses. The exaggerated 
devotion of all emotional religion e seta at liberty the 
hwnaimf which can be kept under control only by 
the continuous competition with the higher feeultiea 
In other instances, such as those when people who have 
received some good news feel an inclination to embrace 
^ cr. BLiciiiiarj tiwj Xiefra-ntiiK, p. ca 
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or kisE each other, it is more naturaJ to aa^ume a 
proeeBa of association. In cither ease the psychology 
of civilised man enuhles ns to understand why erotic 
dances are ao genemlly used by primitive tribes, even 
on occasions when they seem leaat appropriate. 

It would be euperhnoiiE to undertake an ethnological 
review of erotic motives in art. As we have already 
remarked in' the preceding chapter* there are tribes 
■which, according to the reports of travellers, not only 
arc completely devoid of erotic art in the sense of 
love-propitiation, hut do' not even allow love any place 
as a subject of art. It seems, however, safest to draw 
no conclusions from this deficieney of data. Erotic art, 
as everything else connected with sezual life, has too 
often been overlooked by ethnological anthora. Savage, 
W. Ellis, Wyatt Gill, Eomilly, and many others, con¬ 
sider thamselvea bonnd hy modesty to pass over such 
pantomimes as are “ too inddieate and obscene to be 
mentioned.’^ ^ Even the brothers Saraein, who other- 
■wise have aimed at the greatest possible completeness 
in their account of the Yeddas, candidly say that they 
have observed no " Lusttanze," but also never inquired 
about thenn®^ It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
some less discreet traveller should at some future time 
dcflcrlbo hitherto unknown erotic dances and songs from, 
say, the Bushmen or the Andamanese. And there is 
the more reason to anticipate that a closer intimacy 'with 
primitive man may bring to light illustrations of erotic 
art, as in many savage tribes sexual matters are hedged in 
hy taboo, and are especially concealed from white visitors,“ 

^ SiYiagB, .JiTfflf) Zealmid, pp. 54, 35 ; Ellis, JJus. i. p. 217 (Tahiti); 

Gill, 2^ South, Fatijii, p. 20 i Eftmilljr, VerAtiddh in p. SB. 

“ Siiasin, Sr^^isK, m. Clfl. 

^ Of. d.^r JcihDEIton, FritiiJi Citnirai Jtfrieaj p. 405 ; Crawlfij, " Semal Tibna,” 
jMsaiwt, in Joum, Jnihr, ItM. isiv. 
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. Oil the other hand it is veiy probable that the 
erotic dement in primitive art has often been over¬ 
rated. It seems doubtful whether the expreseiona im¬ 
proper ’’ and indecent/' as used by the travellers in 
descriptions of dances and dramas > are always intended 
to signify that the representations in question were of 
an erotic natured And even whtai, for the civilised 
spectator, a pantomime appears to he most immoral^ this 
impression may be due to a misunderstanding of its real 
meaning, Ho doubt, ignorance of the language and the 
customs of the various tribes has often occasioned false 
interpretations. Mr. huceves, who warns ug against 
uncritical belief in travellers' tales, has been able to 
adduce from his own experience a nioat telling example 
of snch a mistahe. "When witnessing a performance of 
short dramas, mckes,” in Samoa, he and Ms party 
felt estremefy shocked by the indecent action of one of 
the interludes. Afterwards, ho-wever, he learned from 
the natives that the objectionable pantomime was only 
intended to represent the movementa of a woman 
gathering fishes in a basket*^ 

In a descriptive account of primitive art it would, 
of course, be necessary to reckon with aU these in¬ 
adequacies of ethnological evidence. The general 
results, such as are wanted for a philosophical treat¬ 
ment, would not be affected by corrections in single 
instances. The probability is that in every tribe, 
independently of its social state and of its forms of 
sexual selection, carotic feelings have aJwrays expressed 
themselves in some way or other. With varying 

' Cr. «-g- liititc, ii. pp. 573, 577, on ■ l^chuTftic'hi dance j Gcok, 

tSrd} Vtiyagi, L p. 551, cm dwacD af tliQ Ilapana woman, eoiflo of the- 
motiona in ’wMth would,, by a BuTopaan, be flmiight ritltt miflOSnt, though 
peitispg thay meant amly to display the aata-niEhing vaiEaty of their mave- 
manta. ^ HeeTHg, J/jm p. 160. 
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conditiona of life these modes of expresaioa liaTe, of 
couraCj acquiied greater or less importance for art. 
Where war occupieg the attention of the tribe to an 
exclusive degree, erotic motives can never occupy a 
prominent place in art. Where, as is alleged to be the 
case among some Australian tribes, notions of decorum 
forbid any expresaion of the feelings of affection and 
love, love songs and dances will hardly be publicly 
acknowledged in public artd On the other hand, an 
erotic literature will be prominent in such communities 
as that of Tahiti^ And when, as in Kamsehatka, 
poems generally are composed by women, it is only 
natural that their subjects should be chiefly “love, 
hate, grief, and hope.” ® These fects are all bo self- 
evident that there is no need to argue upon thenL 

More IntereBting than all these soeiological agencies 
is the mfluencs of prevailing religions and superstitious 
notions. As has been already pointed out, sexual taboo 
has in many cases checked the development of erotic 
poetry and dance as a public art. But perhaps more 
frequent than the cases of such preventionL are those 
where they have been furthered by phallic systems of 
religion. This is of course an additional reason for 
caution in accusing primitive art of immorality when it 
shocks our feelings of modesty^* Thus the indecency 
of religious sculptures connected with ancestor-worship 
has undoubtedly often a serious and symbolical meaning.* 
In some tribes indecent pantomimea, which otherwise 
are strictly forbidden, will be performed, evidently for 

^ Cititr, AvsiTy Hois, iiL p. 1(59 (Mathew, Mary Kiyisr), cJi aon^ deaeriMng 
the ijhtJirttiS of * HwMtififtTt, aoDga flTfl only knawB to a few indiTlduals, 

and sr& auTig iP private’' 

® Cook, C3td) tL p. iw, 

3 Speacsr, Diiriaioii L Kr. v. p, S<?. 

* Of. Briiiah Oanirfil Afritaf p, 4C6. 

" SohurtB, Ikts jiuysjwma-iTii^Hi, pp. 49, 54- 
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some superstitious reason, at funeral ceremonies.' Per¬ 
haps, also, some superstitious notion about sympathetic 
magic lies behind the obscene rites and songs which so 
often accompany wedding ceremonies. This principle 
appears more unmistakable in the dramatic rites which 
are performed by many people as means of removing 
sterility. Finally, owing to a combination of sym¬ 
pathetic magic and animistic conceptions of nature, 
erotic pantomime has acquired a prominent place 
among agricultural rites. 

All these manifestations of pictorial and literary art, 
which in aim and intention cannot, properly speaking, 
be called erotic at all, will be treated of in the following 
chapters. In this connection it is only necessary to 
mention the naturalistic dramas which in Africa and 
Australia are represented at the initiation of boys in man¬ 
hood. We need not explain that the performances in 
the male camps, by which the youths are introduced to 
all the features of men's life, naturally assume an obscene 
character. But it is interesting that the pantomimes, 
which, from our standpoint at least, are so revolting, 
sometimes seem to be meant to serve the interests of 
morality. Mr. Mathews, in his description of the Bora 
ceremony among the Kamilaroi, says that this panto¬ 
mimic representation was enacted for the purpose of teach- 
ing youths to abstain from homo-sexual vices.* Knowing 
the degree of immorality which has been reached by 
many savage tribes, one may readily understand that 
the old men in the tribe have resorted to these radioed 
means of dissuading the boys from vice. And one feels 
tempted to apply Mr. Mathews' explanation to similar 
rites in other tribes than the Kamilaroi. The initiation 

^ C£ p. 217 in the preceding. 

• M^athevrs in Joum. Aiithr. Inst, jrxiv. p. 424. 
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ceremoniaa of the AmazuluBj for instance* "whieh would 
in no case bo possible in any but extremely degenera,te 
nations, might be explained on the same hypothesis*^ 

It is significant that the Kamilaroi^ in vindication of 
their obscene art, have hdt upon the very same apology 
which was adduced in defence of the French literature 
of the eighteenth centmy. But in both caaesj among 
the primitives as well as in civilised communitLes, the 
supposed beneficial effects of erotic art seem to be very 
questionable. Where dances, dramas, and songs speak 
only of sensual pleasure, they -will soon kill intellectual 
inquisitiveness as well as seal for work* Sir Henry 
Johnston, who has more right than any one else to speak 
about the populations of Africa, thinkn that the sudden 
arrest in the intellectual development of African boys 
which can generally bo noticed at the time of puberty 
is a result of the overpowering sexual stimulation to 
which they are at that time exposed.^ As the same 
cause, te. an art and a social life which are full of 
erotic suggestions, operates in many savage tribes, it 
may perhaps account to some extent for the fact, 
recently commented upon by Xidd, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the marvelloua teachableness of primitive children, 
savages always prove inferior to white men after the 
attainment of maturity.® And it gives a reason for the 
tendency—fruitless, no doubt, but none the less sincere 
—which is to be found among some of the strongest 
nations, the anciient Maori, for instance, to repress and 
quench by all possible means the development of an 
art that aims deliberately at erotic stimulation.* 

^ Pritssli, Einge^KriTisn Sud-^/riAas, p. Lift. 

* Joh^ffton, Ceniral p. 403 . 

* Xidd, Smw? 2/& j ef. SpcfflCW, Frindplas of i, pp. 

SB, 30 . 

* jQhnHfcime, Xaofia, p. 4a 
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AJIT AND WORK 

In our treatment of erotic art we have been led far 
away from the connection between art and the mainte¬ 
nance of species. "Whatever the case may be for animals 
and those primitive men whose sexual life is restricted 
within a short and fixed pairing season, an artificial 
stimulation of the erotic feelings is no hiologicdl require¬ 
ment for the existing tribes of man. Where art has 
mainly served this purpose, it has not, as has been 
shown, by any means exercised a beneficial influence on 
the race. The most typical illustrations in the last 
chapter were therefore found in the artistic productions of 
degenerate tribes which no doubt would, if brought into 
conflict with less licentious neighbours, prove inferior in 
the struggle for existence. And all these instances afford 
invaluable arguments to those philosophers who consider 
art as a checking and weakening factor in progress. 

It is hoped, however, that the present chapter will 
contribute towards the refutation of such one-sided 
views. We intend to adduce instances from various 
stages of culture which will bring out the importance 
of art as a favouring factor in the struggle for life. 

It is evident that a pantomimic imitation of any 
activity must, as exercise and stimulation, facilitate the 
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subset]uent real esecutio-n of the eaine activity. Indi- 
^duals and nations who have grown familiftr in play 
with the most important actions in life’s work hare thns 
acquired an unquestionable advantage in the struggle 
for oiistence. After the publication of Professor 
Gtoos’s great works on animal and human, recreations 
it is needless to dwell upon this point This eminent 
psychologist haSj with regard to ihe evolutionary value 
of sportive representatlO'ns—or^ as he prefers to say^ 
prae-preaentntions —of life, been led to consider them 
as based on inherited instinctiye impulses* Instead of 
tbe play-impulse, which only serves to provide an out-, 
flow for the superfluons energy in the organism, he has- 
thus introduced the conception of an activity which 
exercises an important positive influence on Ufe. And, 
on the other hand, his consummate researches have 
brought out with especial clearness the intimate connec¬ 
tion, between play and art. A great many of the instances 
he has collected present all the technical qualifleations 
of a manifestation of dramatic art* As Groos himself 
remarks, only the ac^dition of a disinterested seethetic 
attention in the players is needed in order to transform 
the instinctive activitiejs into artistic ones. How this 
transition has taken place is a question which will un¬ 
doubtedly be treated in the great system of art-philosophy 
to wlheh the hitherto published works of Professor 
Groos constitute the introduction. We have therefore 
only to point out how much support these views derive 
from the study of primitive art In the various tribes, 
with their differing types of life, there is afforded a 
eingukr opportunity of observing the connection be¬ 
tween play, ox art, and the serious occupations of life* 
The games of the children, as weE as the dances and 
pantomimes of the full-grown, almost everywhere cor- 
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respond to the prevailing activities in the various 
communities. The North American Indians, the Malays, 
the Maoris, the tribes of Central Asia, and others, all 
furnish instances of the familiar law that the amuse¬ 
ments of warlike nations mainly consists in exercises 
which arc preliminary to, or reminiscent of, the experi¬ 
ences of battle. A war dance or a mimic fight is the 
traditional type not only of their public entertainments, 
but also of their state ceremonial. No example could 
be more telling than that of the Dahomey state dances, 
which, however they may begin, always seem to end 
with an imitation of the greatest social action in the 
country-—decapitation. * Where the struggle for existence 
is a contest with nature and not with fellow-men, a 
hunting or fishing pantomime usually takes the place of 
these military performances. It is true that such re¬ 
presentations of work often lose their importance in 
national art when the conditions of life grow easier. 
Mr. Taplin thus contrasts the rich and varied entertain¬ 
ments of the Polynesians, who without any exertion 
obtain their subsistence from their bountiful soil, with 
the amusements of the poor Narrinyeri, who even in 
their dances and pantomimes have always practised 
“ those arts which were necessary to get a living.” * But 
it is significant that even the inhabitants of these 
“ happy islands ” in their dramatic performances intro¬ 
duce imitations of rowing, fighting, and other kinds of 
common work. And at still higher degrees of develop¬ 
ment, where the division of labour has given rise to 
special trades, all these various crafts will often, as was 
the case in Dahomey, in ancient Peru, and in mediaeval 

* Cf. Burton, Misaicn lo OeUU, L pp. 46, 51, SIO, 267, S82; iL ]). lO ; Forbes, 
Dahomey, L p. 24. 

* Woods, Nalive Tribex, p. 87 (Taplin, “The Narrinyeri”). 
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Europej be a favourite subject for pantomimic repre^ 
sentaiion.^ if suck representations have been of tio 
especial value as exercise, they may nevertlieleaa, by 
bringing about an association between work and pleflame, 
have made toil and labour less repugnant. The exertione 
called forth by the etniggle for eodstence have thus at 
aU stages of culture, except that of modem indnatrialism, 
been to some extent facilitated by art. 

Perhaps even more important in their induenees than 
the imitation of work in play or drama are the artiatie 
activities which accompany the actual performance of 
work, Aa these binds of dance and song have been 
somewhat overlooked by Professor Grooa, there is reason 
to make them the subject of a closer inveBtigation. 

"When explaining the manifestations of art 'which 
can thus, iu the literal meaning of the word, be called 
songs and dances of action, we have to divide our atten¬ 
tion between two dliferent points of view. Jlrst, the 
need of stimulation and regulation of the work of the 
individualj and, second, the need of co-operation in the 
work of different individuals. In both these respects 
art has had an importance among primitive tribes which 
can scajcely be overrated. 

It IB well kno'wn that at a lower degree of mental 
development the power of instantaneous mueculBr exer¬ 
tion is far leas than among educated men. Broca’s 
experiments showed that aitkana with somewhat trained 
intelligence generally reached higher figures on a dyna- 
mometer than working men who were only used to 
bodily exertions. And the Negroes, whose forces were 
t^ted by F^re, 'were far below ths average of Europeans,^ 

1 Eurtfui, i. pp. 160 ; AoD&taj Siiioty iAd India, 

iL 444. rVir j^nropeaii trulti dana^ Bcbnie, I^ixns ^ SentsaMmd, 

i. pp. 63 ij., aOfl. 

“ F^r^j fltciHwwimi, p. i, - 
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As in these experiments the natives were introduced to 
new and unaccustomed movemeuts, the evidence of 
the psychometric apparatus must be considered as 
somewhat extenuated by the circumstances. Broadly 
speaking, these experiments can, however, be taken as 
indications of a general psychological law.* The ex¬ 
perimental evidence is, moreover, corroborated by the 
common complaints of Europeans who have had to 
rely on natives. The slowness with which the primitive 
man gets into swing with his work has no doubt been 
referred to times without number by slavekeepers 
when advocating their methods of treating natives. 
Strange to say, there are some tribes which themselves 
candidly admit their own inertness, and voluntarily sub¬ 
mit to whipping in order to get “their blood a little 
agitated.” * 

The slowness and the insensibility of the Guarani are, 
however, as appears from Mr. Rengger’s description, 
exceptional and pathological.’ But it seems as if almost 
all tribes had invented some means of inciting them¬ 
selves to work. Only, these means are seldom such as 
Europeans would feel inclined to avail themselves of 
when urging on their workers. That they can never¬ 
theless be as effectual as even the slavekeeper's whip 
is shown by Signor Salvado. Bhs description of his 
experiences with Australian natives as farm-labourers 
is delightful: “How often,” says he, “have I not used 
their dancing songs in order to encourage and urge them 
on in their work. I have seen them, not once, but a 
thousand times lying on the ground with minds and 
bodies wearied by their labour; yet as soon as they 

* Cf. spencer, Mttciplet cf Swidoyy^ i. p. 48. 

* Rengger, w» Paraguay, p. 12. 

* Cf. the facta adduced by Rengger, Ic. p. 11. 
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lieard me singing the Majchielb-Machiel^, which is one 
of their commonest and favouiitt* danemg ^songa, they 
would yield to an irreeiatible impolse, and rise and join 
me with their voices. They would even begin to dance 
joyfully and contentedly, especially when they saw ma 
singing and dancing among them, like any other 
savage. After a few minutes of dancing I would seize 
the opportunity to cry out to them in a merry voieej 
Mingo I hlingo! a word meaning hresiat, which is also 
used in the same way as our word courage. After 
such, au exhortation they would gradually set to Tvorh 
again. And they would begin afresh with such good¬ 
will and eagerness, that it seemed as if the dance of 
Machielb had communicated to them new courage and 
new vigour.” ^ 

From many parts of the world there may be quoted 
examples of savages who always raise a chant when 
compelled to overcome their natural laziness,^ In many 
cases they seem, as in. 8aIvado’s anecdote, to avail 
themselves of words and melodies which perhaps w^ere 
originally intended only for amusement.® But it is also 
well known that working men everywhere stimulate 
themselves by special songs of exhortation,* And when 
employed in prolonged and monotonous work they 
everywhere seem to know that toil may be relieved by 

^ SilTndOi ^ pip, 1B3, ISS. 

^ As regfliijE tti3 gBiiBiH.1 pajnhology of lauBicfll mjI pocftical oiSiorlatidu to 
WQ-rk d. Chwdixi, i. p, ISO, quoted in Bilcluiic^fl Afbeit 

PPl 48, 357h Xw i^pioal instftTlfles £fl6 Efiodtij The African- it p. 

&13 {Erumen); Wiasroan, U^iier denizen Fiagge, p. 43 (Wwt Afrioaii Cftrriera); 
Burton, L^dts li. p. &91 CEaat Afnca); Grona, p. IS (E^pt); 

Turutr, Ni'Miten Yenrs ™ Folyitaia, pp. S17, S45 ; Lawg, iCdcasi, p. STl 
(UtoosAi]; Thomaoii, XtaZiuicf, i. IG7; DieB«iihBoli, jVi^ it GT. 

* Of. The wttirical arid flmtifl boit aongs of the Gold Coast Negroes^—Winter- 
tottom, AJHtms Sitrra- ieons, L p. Il3, and the hiatorioaL and BPotUi plough- 
in^ 30iyffl of the anciflnt PeniTiana—IfarkhaTD, tJfffltaifl, pp, 1, a, 

* A OoUectifill of Siwh IVarlniig Bonga from cnoO'D^ Ttrioua ciTiIiBed natiana liaii 
been bronght together by Professor Btwher in his Arbeit itiwi 
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song.^ The majority of these work poems may perhaps 
be of no great poetical or musical merit, but that 
does not affect their great evolutionistic importance. 
Whether Noir4 is right or not in his theory that lan¬ 
guage has developed from the work cries of primitive 
men,* there is no doubt that some of the simplest and 
perhaps earliest specimens of poetry are to be found 
among the short ditties sung by labourers during their 
work. The stimulus which is provided by such songs 
is easily understood without any explanation. But 
their invigorating power will be perceived more clearly 
when we take into account that emotional susceptibility 
to musical impressions which has been remarked in so 
many primitive tribes.* Besides these invigorating 
effects, every musical accompaniment will also, by 
virtue of its rhythmic elements, regulate the movements 
of work, and thereby produce a saving of force deployed. 

When the words of the work-songs refer to the 
action itself, the effect will be strengthened by verbal 
suggestion. It is true that many of the songs which 
are sung during the manufacture of weapons and 
utensils, during boal^building and such-like, are magical 
in their intention.* But there is no doubt that the 
ideas of poetical magic are to a great extent derived 
from a psychological experience of the suggestive power 
of words. Without committing ourselves to any super¬ 
stition, we can easily believe that—in Polynesia as well 


^ Cf. e. 0 . the intemting chapter on mill songs in Bllcher's shore-mentioned 
work. As an addendum to this oolleotion we may adduce the corn-grinding song 
of the Mapach<i women—Smith, The Araueaniant, p. 306. 

* KoirA, Der Urtpnmg ier Sprache, pp. 831 «q. 

’ Ct e.g. Lenz, Skissen avs tFeetafrica, pp. 198, 199, on the exciting oflocts 
axcrciaed ^ tam-tam music on the Okandea. 

* See the boat-bnilding songs of the Hervoy Islanden (Gill, So^Uh Pacifie, 
p. 22 ), which form so striking an analogy to the magical '‘Sunos" of the old 
Finns. Of. also Mason, Origins of /nrention, p. 150 (Maoris). 
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as in ancient Finland—canoes were better built wbeu 
the “ bosit'buildingsong was properly recited by the 
builder. Only we prefer to think that the magic 
operated on tbe workman and not on bis material. 

The psychological inSuence of the work dances is 
atill eaeier to understand* Pielimmary movemeiits, 
even when imdireeted, always make the subsequent 
action more efiectiFe; witness a golfer’s flourish before 
driving. As Lagrange has pointed out, their effect will 
be to develop that amount of animal heat which is 
necessary for every muscular contraction^ When, 
moreover, they are fixed and differentiated in their 
form, the influence will of course be all the greater. 
By every attempt to execute a special movement, the 
idea of such movement is made more and more distinct. 
And as hereby the ideomotor force of this represent¬ 
ation is increased, the final action must be executed 
with greater ease and greater efiicacy* The validity 
of this law may be easily proved by experimental 
psychology* has in his dynamometrical tests 

observed that ths second pressure always attains a 
higher figure than the first one. “ La premibre pressdon 
a pour efifet de renforcer la representation mentale du 
mouvement*'^ Without any theoretical knowledge of 
these psychological facts^ the common man has always 
been able to avail himself of the beneficial effects which 
are to be derived from preliminary imitations of any 
difficult movement. Hence the curious pantomimea of 
experimentation which we may always observe in the 
artisan who has to give a finishing touch to his work, or 
in the athlete who tries to perform a new and unaccus¬ 
tomed exercise. 

* IiAgran|jfl, Fh^sioiofji^ dts euxTCiscS du (wtjh, pjpt 3S-SS \ Sailiiia, 

mevemenii pp. * I'drid, ei wimcpdmaiii^ p. 1£. 
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The psychology of mo^emenfc-percGptioiL, as we have 
described It in the foregoing, makes it evident tliat a 
similar prompting influence may bo escorcised by the 
actions of others.^ This is an experience which must 
have ocourred, we should imagine, to cveory one who 
has been coached in golf by a professional Wlien 
concentrating his attention upon each snecesaive 
movement in the inatrnctor's model performance, the 
beginner in sports and gymnastics receives with his 
whole body, so to ^eah^ an impneasion of the exercise 
he has to go through* The representation thus gains 
in distinetneag as well aa in motor force, and the sub¬ 
sequent movement is executed in an almost automatic 
way. 

These familiar facta from the psychology of every¬ 
day life will explain why among the savage tribes we 
so often meet with the institution of the praesul. When 
any labour is to be performed w^hich requires the co¬ 
operation of many hands, such as the harvest or row¬ 
ing, the prsesul demonstrates in dance or pantomime 
the sequence of movements which the others have to 
go through.® Ey the suggestive influence of hia 
performance all the individual workers are stimulated 
in their exertions. More importantj however, than this 
stimulation is the co-ordination of labour which is 
effected hy the element of rhythm in song and 
dance. 

Wb have in a previous chapter spoken at sufficient 
length of the incalculable (esthetic importance of rliytlim 

^ Of. the dynaTnajuniia (Si tietimjCnts of Stnsaiionet IS, 

li, asii the T6ID jrkfl of Sohmidkimi, Ts^oio^ der p. 

’ Blloher, Arint p. Sfll ; Talaak, Xcia Xodlftmfij-J, 1. SSe; 

iL 31-92 (on tlt(s chlsfs ^rho, gnpi^ing up ih tli(i ctuoiaij diiact the rowing 
Tvith help of thait 6p(ar'tni!icheoEB}; EoSlmaii, IVts Vieim-ia dA>Htasf, ji. 134 
(UfifiiikTiiafv). 
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as a means of •producing emotional community between 
different individuals. In this connection we have still 
to point out that a fixed time-division must in the same 
way facilitate common (Uitivity. From the historical 
point of view this practical aspect is undoubtedly the 
more important. However fundamental and primordial 
the aesthetic function of the perception of rhythm may 
seem for the theorist, it is most probable that the 
development of this faculty has been chiefly furthered 
by its utilitarian advantages. There is no doubt that 
even the most primitive man may • feel the want of 
associating his fellow-men in his emotions, and that for 
this purpose he may be able to give the expression of 
them a fixed rhythmical form. But the power of per¬ 
ceiving this time-division as a rhythm, and of obeying it 
closely in song and dance, would, as Dr. Wallaschek 
has shown, certainly not have attained so high a degree 
of development if this power had not, by facilitating 
common activity, been of such immense advantage for 
the maintenance of species.' It goes without saying 
that any work which necessitates the co-operation of 
several workers must be executed with greater efficiency 
the more closely the individuals follow to a common 
rhythm. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that, as Spencer 
remarks, the incompetence of the Arab and Nubian 
boatmen on the Nile is chiefly a result of their in-' 
ability to act together. As an Arab dragoman is 
reported to have said, a few Europeans would, by virtue 
only of their superior powers of co-operation, do in a 
few minutes what now occupies hundreds of men.* 
Such an incapacity for concerted action is, however, 

* Of. pp. 87-91 in the preceding. 

> Spencer, PrindpUs cf Sociology, ii. pp. 271, 272. 
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quite exceptional among tbe lower trilifes of men. Some 
tribes^ aa tlie farmer Negroes m West Africa and the 
Malay and Polyneaian boatmen, are even famous for the 
wonderful regularity of their worh,^ This regulEjrityj on 
the other hand, has been explained by all travellers as a 
result of the rhythmical songs by which their work ie 
accompanied. 

It is significant that the most typical spedmens of 
working songs and dancses should be met with in the 
tribes of Oceania. The insuhir life, which even in other 
respects has been ao favourable to the development of 
art, has necessitated a most intimate co-operation 
between individuals,® Hence the development of canoe 
daneeB and boating songs, by help of which the move¬ 
ments of the rowers arc adjusted according to common 
and fixed rhythms,^ Tbe same necessity has of conrae 
produced similar results, in a greater or less degree, in 
every community where tbe type of life makes collective 
aetidn needful. It has not given rise to any important 
manifestations of art among the pastoral tribes, in which 
individuals can do wcU. enough without help from each 
other. In agricultural societies, on the other hand, it 
hft£ called forth those sowing and harvest dances or 
songs which are so familiar in the folklore of the 
civilised nations.* And, more than any other of life''s 


^ IainiVvnifJji pp. SSa, 253; Bitiiinir, p. 253 j 

Shortloiui, Traditions and SvjicrxiiHojts qf JViw ZialaTvliT^ pp. 140,144, 143,. 
15D, 

® Vodaftciftf, ^aoicdsrkt^ 0 ^ ^aiard-^kiUrj pp, Irxijc. -IiiiL , Ratztl, VWccr- 
J. Sa 

’ On eon^ and daneoa ODunented i^itk koatiiig ii«4 MuBer, Indiiitrii 
p. 17 j Butboa, Land^ L pp, Ififl, 1S7 ; Spencer, Sx. Dit, 

L ITr. Sy pL 32 (JiiTauaee:); L p. 102 (Au£.bL'tliA, C*ll4e liftuce 

of the Kufaa}; SinjtL, Vietarkt, L pft 174, 175 fAnstrjilLJUt (Mn« dwine}; 
HicflEi, OaSMiff, iiL p. 156 Ztiaknd), aikI thfl coU«ted: hy Uuijhflr 
Arheit wid IihiAhmtSy pp. ISO-lfil. 

* Eilcher, Lt, pp. £0d-202. 
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occupations, war has required an active coherence 
between the individual members of the tribe. The 
influence of military institutions on art is, however, in 
more than one respect so important that its treatment 
must be reserved for a special chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX 

ART AND WAR 

In the Principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer has 
devoted some of his most forcible paragraphs to a treat¬ 
ment of the social influences of war. By adducing and 
comparing with each other types of social life among 
diflferent tribes, he has been able to show how military 
customs everywhere tend to reduce the individual liberty 
and strengthen the central power.* Many other writers 
on sociology have perceived and commented on the 
truism that the internal coherence of tribes has been 
chiefly produced by the need of combination for 
defensive purposes.* But perhaps sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the share which art has had in the. 
development of those peculiarities which are common to 
all military nations. And yet as a means of facilitating 
tribal unity of action and feeling, music and dance must 
be of exceptional sociological importance in warlike 
communities.® 

We shall therefore meet with highly developed choral 
dances in those nations in whose life war is a customary 

* Spencor, FrincipUs of Soddogy, i, pp. 558-665, 557-674. 

* Jllitcheli, Tkt Patl in iM FresetU, p. 192; Groos, Die SpieU dor Meiuchen, 
pp. 435, 437. 

* Cf. VTallaschek in JtUernaiionat C<mgres$ raydudogy, 2nd Seaaaov, p. 
75, 
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occurrence. The North American Indians/ as well as 
the Dohomeyans/ are noted for the soldier-like regularity 
of their dances. But nowhere among the lower tribes 
of mankind is the time-sense so refined as among the 
pre-eminently warlike Maori. Notwithstanding the 
furious movements in their war dances, the gesticulation 
of all the participants is always uniform and regular/ 
According to Cruise the very sKghtest motions of their 
fingers are simultaneous; * and, if we are to believe lULr. 
Bidwill, even their eyes all move together.® Highly 
accomplished dancers as are certain other Polynesian 
tribes ® less warlike than the Maori, it will be admitted 
that such a pitch of more than Prussian precision would 
never have been attained if it were not for its military 
advantages. To the same cause one is also tempted to 
ascribe the regularity of the Kaffir dances,^ which by 

^ Cf. t.g. Lafitau, Matwa des sauvages, i p. 522 (“Les Iroquois, et 1 m 4Ufcres 
sauTigsa lours yoisins ”) ; Powers, Tribet gf California, p. 29 (Karok). 

^ Cf. Forbes, Dahomey, IL p. 61. Mx. Forbes's admiration for the discipline 
and order displayed in the mass morements will be well understood by all who 
witnessed the Dabomayan dances performed at the Crystal Palace in the anmmer 
seaeoD 1893. 

* *1110018011, New Zealand, i pp. 126, 127; Earle, New Zealand, p. 70; 
Mundy, Ow Antiyodee, pp^ 129, 168 ; Shortland, Trad, and SuperaL of the 
New Zealanders, pp. 150>I52. 

* Cruiee, New Zealand, pp. SO, 31. 

” Bidwill, Eamhles in New Zealand, pp. 81, 82. 

* On ensemble and exact time in dancing of. Cook,. (Ist) Voyage, pp. 206-208 
(Tahiti); (8id) Voyage, i. p. 188 (Wateoo), pp. 247, 248, 255 (Hapaeo); Ellis, 
Pok Bee. L i>. 215 ; Marques in Boletim, etc., Tiii p. 59 (Samoa); Reeves, 
BroionMenemd Women, p 158 (Samoa) ; Williams, Fiji, p. 142; Eleinschmidt 
in Jhunt. d. Mus. (Icdeffroy, ziy. p. 268 (Fiji}; LUtdee, Voyage, i. p. 888 
(XJalan. Caroline Islands); Tetens and Eubaiy in Jowm, d. Mua. God^ffroy, 
iL p 28 (Yap, Caroline Islands); Hemsheim, Syideec-Eritmerwngen, p. 34 
(Yap). 

The same virtues have also been admired in Australian dancing. See e.g, 
Fraser, Aborigines of N.8. Wales, p. 66 ; Smyth, Victoria, L p 168 ; it p 294; 
Woods, Native T'ribea, pp. zxzii., xxxiii., 272. Cf. also Dalton, Ethnology of 
Bengal, pp. 254, 256 (Oiions); Lewin, Wild Races, p 227 (Kumis); p 813 
(Shendoos). 

^ Fritsoh, Bmgtborenen SOd.Afrikas, p. 91 (Ama Xosa); Casalis, The Basutos, 
p. 147 (Kaffir and Basato dance). 
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their chord character ataad in so marked a contrafit to 
the araneements of the neighbour tribe, the peaceful 
Hofctentota^ among ivhom every dancer acta " separately 
for himself."^ 

It is evident that a regular co-operation in fighting 
is edectually promoted by rJijthmical music. And we 
do in fact find that music^ cspeciaily iDstrumeutal music, 
at the lower stages of development is clo.sely connected 
with waj::“ It is, howover, more natural to assume that 
military music, and similarly military poetry and danccj 
have had their chief importance not as regulating but 
as stimulating influences* Tlicre are many tribes which 
seem quite unable to observe any hind of mllitaiy 
discipline. But even in the undeveloped and un¬ 
methodical warfare of the lowest savages, music, songs, 
and dances have been used as means of infusing courage 
and strength* The psychology of these milit^iry stimuli 
is of 0001*86 the same as that of industrial art. Eut tbo 
general principles appear with far greater clearness when 
applied to this peculiar hind of activity. 

First of all, the need of atimulatioiL is never so great 
as when a man has to risk his Bfe in an open battle. 
If in work he -has to overcome his natural inertia, 
laziness, he has here to overcome the still stronger 
obstacle of fear* Contrary to the romantic notions of 
popular literature, primitive man seems to be timorous 
rather than brave when not encouraged by adventitious 
excitement,® This cowardice can, however, to a great 

^ Fritecli, tif. p. 3U8, The auliiAfity of Hctr FrJtscli giV'es snffiaj^at cradit to 
thia aMErticm, dlthonph it is in direct oppoaiclflu to the statsunent of Kglbe, 
Jieiw, pp, ^30, BflJ, Hast Fritach's uKonKit of Htittantot dmcjng ib, marMTCr, 
id BTibftUuiUfll ftgTterPAnt iffitli Spamuwi^a deauirtton, i* pp. 376, 376. 

“ Cf. Xrith TAgard to tllA eipplqymeilt of hwns, dnmis, pipaa, ate,, as niilibary 
signals, Wollaachelc, Jifiwfc, pp. 88, ftP, lOfl^ lOi, III-US. 

^ Scs, iTiataTiw, th^ doHC^pt^onEi csf Klumd in Spancar, 

JOrnBion L Kr, 6, p, 17 {quoting CaHipball, JOtoadiitiXTii p. and 
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extent be explained by defective military organisation. 
Where the mutual support which the well-drilled soldiers 
of a regular army render each other is lacking, the need 
of personal courage is of course so much the greater. 
Civilised warfare tries to avoid the conflict between the 
instinct of self-preservation and of a soldier’s duty by 
the pressure of strict discipline; savage warfare, which 
cannot count on the same forces of submission and 
mental control, is compelled to mininuse this conflict by 
deadening the consciousness of peril. Hence the in¬ 
dispensability of some means of producing violent excite¬ 
ment by which the necessary forgetfulness of danger 
and death may be attained.^ 

Apart from the influence of fear, the task of slaughter 
is one which, from its very nature, cannot be performed 
in cold blood. Even where the element of danger is 
absent, as when unarmed foes are killed or tortured, 
the savage executioners do not generally get to work 
straight away. As soon as a beginning has been made, 
a sort of intoxication will indeed be produced by mental 
as well as physical agencies, such as the sight of blood 
or the pride of conquest. But this intoxication, so 
eagerly desired by savages in civilised as well as in 
primitive communities, cannot be produced even in the 
lowest tribes of man without a preliminary working up. 
The passion of cruelty, like that of love, is, in its higher 
and more ecstatic forms, too overwhelming in its mental 
effects to be attained without an artificial enhancement 
of psychical capacity. But whereas the erotic feelings 

the refleotionj of hlr. Bidwill on Maori courage as dependent upon musical and 
aaltatorj atimulation, JUtmbUs i% New Zealand, pp. 82, 8 S. As these inetanoea 
refer to tribes which hare been noted for the personal bravery which they 
develop when ezoited, the need of artihoial exdtement must be far stronger 
among timid tribes. 

^ Of. the acute reflectiona of Cook, (1st) Foyage, p. 314. 
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tend witli gromng development to become more and 
more a private matter* cruelty is among warlike trib&s 
an emotion of national importance, Tbe incitement to 
slaughter ig therefore apt to become social—that is* 
commort to several individuals at once. This is one of 
the reasons why w'ar is of so much greater importance 
than love as a motive for tribal art. 

There are some tribes in which the soldi ere tiy to 
aequire courage and thirst for blood by magical ex¬ 
pedients* such aa smearing themselves with some 
powerful unguent* or eating the raw meat of a newly 
slaughtered ox.^ Sometimes a joint tattooing of the 
whole corps with a common pattern is undertaken* most 
probably for the same magical purpose.^ But however 
effectually such ccremonios may be supposed to operate* 
savages do not generally put so much trust in them, as 
to give up their favourite means of stimulation^—music 
and dancing. In people who sincerely believe in their 
own magic any rite will of course arouse increased con- 
fidenee and coiirage. But this suggestive influeiice is 
only indirect in eompariaon with the immediate psycho¬ 
logical effects of inciting dances. 

Popular novels have familiarised us all with the 
w^eird war dances which play such an important part in 
the WBifare of the North American Indians. In its 
main features this type of pantomimic incitement is 
the same evcryw'herc—among the African and Oceanic 
tribes as vrell as among the savage nations described, in 
claeaic literature.^ By imitating the movements of a 

^ BeecJmm, p. 211; SiihociliJafCj In/ormatim, i, pp- 70, SO 

(Diwcitaa); Wacjd* jV^f. ffuir i. fi. 1L6 (KedDr wdrinedtciine), 

® Kubary or urar tAttwoiagfl in Joost, Tcftimrfwft, p. SO. 

Mann in JWjls. iMJU Hoc, If. S. If. Ji. (KftJTErfl); I^Tingatone, 
Travtis, pp. ISS* Iflfl (MaVololci dance demoMCratioa a? a ihreparation to an 
intandfld figUt) i Sob ooJcrafh, li^onmtion, iv. p, tl^i {iMcotas cUince vhftu tliay 
wine in tbe ueighbourbood of tbo eudmj'fi eoLiiittj) i: Sclsojubuiigk, ihiiAtitiy iL 
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real fight, by exulting cries, deafening noise, and 
brandishing of weapons, the dancers work themselves 
up to a pitch of frenzy which cannot be compared to 
anything but a transient madness. Especially among 
the nations of America war dances often arouse so much 
excitement, even when performed during times of 
perfect peace, that they become dangerous to friendly 
and peaceful onlookers.^ Here also—just as in the 
Hungarian “Enlistment”—dancing is used as a means 
of enticing men to join the ranks of the war chief who 
wants recruits for some war-expedition.* 

It is evident that the influence of such pantomimes 
is not restricted to a generalised stimulation and 
encouragement. These sham fights, just as the sportive 
imitations of work, must facilitate the execution of those 
movements which they imitate. And even those who 
do not join the dance will profit by watching the 
evolutions which they themselves will afterwards be 
called on to perform in reality. Thus there may 
originally have been a very utilitarian reason for the 
curious warfare of the Headhunters of Ceram, who 
always have the Jakalele dance performed in front of 
their fighting line. It is pathetic to read that even in 

p. 822 (Kacaais); Cook, (lit) Vbyofft, pp. 487, 488, And AngAS, Sava{fe Lift, L 
pp. S28, 829 (&fAOTis); Oaltuwo, La dame, L p. 108, on tho aneient Ethiopiuis, 
quoting Lakionoe. 

Stknological litentore Affords numberlsss descriptions of dAncea performed as 
an exercise to battle. As in tbe present connection hare only to deal with 
means of stimulation, wbicli immediatelj precede the real action, all those 
instances are not to the point. 

^ Oarror, Travels, pp. 174,176 ; Schoolcraft, Information, iii. p. 187, quoting 
Golden (of 1747) on the Iroquois; Aooeta, ffistory ^ the Indies, ii. p. 444 
(Pern); ct also Lang, Australia, p. 29; Blumentritl^ IHlippinsn, p. 16 (Tagal 
excitement during the performauce of war-pantomimee). 

* Heckewelder, JlisL <tf the Indian Haiions, p. 209 ; Schoolcraft, In/ormaiion 
ii. p. 59 (N.A. Indians in general); v. pp. 526, 684 (Chippewas and Com- 
ani^ea); Morgan, Irogtaris, pp. 268, SS9; Burton, OOy of the Saints, p. 177 
(Prairie Indians); Casalis, T?u BoatUos, pp. 384, 835; Ozarrinski, Oesehichte des 
Tataes, pp. 251, 252 (Hungary). 
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tiiear waie with tho Dutchmen a few fantastically dressed 
dftncers head the advance against the repeating guns of 
the European force^^ 

This fact, -which is certainly not without its parallels 
in other savage tribes, gives the mest con-vincmg proof 
of the in dispensability of pantomimic stimulation to 
savage warfare. Although less intimately connected 
with fighting itself, poetry has had for w^ar an import¬ 
ance -which can scarcely- be estimated at a much lower 
rate. Words, of course, can never provoke such a direct 
and almost physiological atimnlation, the imitation of 
actions. But words, on the other hand, have a greater 
effect on the mind. The suggestive power of the war 
songs is also attested by the descriptions of travellers 
among various tribes. In Australia, for instance, four 
or five mischievously inclined old women can soon stir 
up forty- or fifty men to niny deed of blood hy means of 
their chants, which are accompanied by tears and groans, 
until the men are worked into a perfect state of frenzy.^ 
“ The savage blood of the Ahta always boiled when the 
war songs were recited, their fingers worked convulsively 
on the paddles, and their eyes gleamed ferociously; 
altogether they were two hundred murderous-looking 
villains/*^ In Ashanti and iu New Zealand—iu short,- 
amongst aH the most warlike tribes—the military siugere 
are able to bring themselves and their audience up to 
a pitch of frenzy which is almost equal to diat produced 
by the dances/ 

^ JaAai, JVeiiJ'aTiTieJt, p]?' 10[), IBl. On a. Bimilar imtitutLiui &inDDg the 
Nagroos flefl MAiitoeaiza, FhyitioiagU des Hioaes, p. SlS. 

^ Gray, il, p. 50&; cf. aJsD Calvart, fVeSfunt Amiraiia, p, S2 ; 

SalTadci, Voj/a^ 'p. 162 . 

3 Spioat, Sixuts cwiS p. 19(>. 

^ C£ aApociolE^ the fram OujiiuLa in Spencor, Ikscr. Sot. !Dlvi&ieifi 1. 

Ur. 4, Ji. 47 JiaS. i- l». 287 (Tahiti} f Ccoll, (l&t) 

J^oyO^i p. 844 (Nsa' Zc^lNtd}. 
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In one of the preceding chapters we have already 
pointed out how invaluable a support historic art has 
given to national pride. This feeling, on the other hand, 
is never so indispensable as in time of war. Wherever 
a tribe has any traditions of its past history, such tradi¬ 
tions are always revived and recited to the soldiers 
before and during the battles.^ And if a people has no 
glorious ancestors to boast of, it can none the less gain 
the necessary confidence by glorifying its own valour 
and reviling its enemies. Even tribes like the Bakairis, 
for example, are thus able to “ sing themselves full of 
courage ” in boasting and defiant exultation.* 

According to competent observers, such songs are 
more particularly employed when the natives are afraid.* 
The expression of bravery, even if originally affected, 
must necessarily awaken some real feeling of pride or 
confidence. Contempt, on the other hand, however 
laboriously worked up, is the most effectual means of 
preserving equanimity under the stress of depressing 
feelings, admiration, envy,.or fear. Songs and panto¬ 
mimes, such as, for instance, those with which the 
Polynesians invariably begin their battles, must therefore 
have a great power of emboldening the warriors.* And 
while such outward shows of valour enable the performers 


^ Dobriiliotfer," The Abipcnee, ii pp. 366, 367, 422-424, 427; Thomson, New 
Zecdamd, i pp. 126, 169. 

* Dobrizhoffer, Ic. pages adduced above ; Steinen, Dunh Central-Brazilim, 
p. 17S, cf. alao p. 166. 

* Of. Dobrizhoffer, Lc- ii pp. 376, 386 tq. 

* Of. ElliB, Pol, lUi. i. p. 286 (Tahiti); Spencer, Deter. Soe. Dmaion I. Nr. 
8, p. 16 (P\ji}; Thomson, New Zealand, L p. 128; Pritchard, JhtL Bern. p. 66; 
Wood, Nat SisL qf Man, ii pp. 58, 59, 280, 856 (Australia, Fiji, Samoa). 

How great a part of the boaatfol ezpretsions of contempt for the enemj plaja 
in the warfare of the American tribes can be seen from Heriot, Travels, p. 449 
(Iroquois). Of. also Eyre, Ejgxditiona into Centred Australia, IL p. 224 ; Schwein- 
forth, Im Herttn von AJrika, iL p. 25 (Niam Niam); Shooter, The Kafirs, 
pp. 197*199 ; Wood, NaL Hist, of Man, i. p. 581 (Gammas). 
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to reconquer their courage, the enomy is irLtimidated by 
these manifestations of a feeling wLicIi is yet incipient 
within thcinselTcs, In warfarej where the hostile armies 
stand within sight and hearing of each otlier, this con^ 
aidejation must of course be of extreme importance. 

It seems, indeed, as if natural selection had developed 
in man an almost instinctive tendency to overcome fear 
by simulating the expressions proper to valour and 
menace. Just as animals, when frightened, make 
themselves bigger and more formidable to their enemiefj, 
whether from fear or anger we know noh so man tries 
to awaken fear in the enemy confronting him at the 
Siime time, and by the same means, as he vanquishes 
his own fear. This appears with especial clearneas in 
wars between savage races, where both sides often seem 
to be as timid as they try to appear formidable and 
courageous. Their threats and boastings are terrifying 
enough, hut the real fights arc very bloodleas and free 
from danger. Among the Cammas " the words really 
seem to do more damage than the blows. ■ The gallant 
game of bluff is in primitive polities not restricted to 
diplomatic negotiations; it plays an important part in 
the actual fighting. This remains true even with regard 
to tribes which ere capable of real courage, not only in 
stealthy assault, but also in open battle. The Maorian 
military pantomimes afford the best example of such a 
manifestation, which not only stimulates the 'waiTJora to 
fight and regulates their movementa in the battle, but 
also, ns a European traveller has been compelled to 
fldmit, " strikes terror into the heart of any man." ^ In 

^ Wood, jVai, JlisL t P- 501+ A ijpiicsl and inBtnictiTa CKSJijpiU of 

UudftJl^erWB warfiirD ca fte Jlaraliall MandB ia described by Fingcb, Sn iTAKO- 
logiscfnf ^fahrangtiiy p. 392. 

“ Bidwin, liatjnilts t)t ^eatati/li p. 31; Cf. Coot, (Srd) Voyagi, ppy, 

161 , 
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this esse the terrible effect is further strengthened by 
the hideous grimaces, rolling of the eyes, protruding of 
the tongue, and so on, with which the warriors 
accompany theii' dance.^ So important is this distortion 
of the countenance considered by the Maoris, that 
instruction in the art of grimacing forms a part in their 
military education.* The most warlike of savage tribes 
thus does not despise the naive expedient which con¬ 
stitutes almost the sole means of self-defence among 
peaceful Eskimos.* And so highly do the Maoris 
appreciate the terrifying effects of the protruded tongue, 
that they carve the grimace upon their spears, the 
“ hanis,” evidently in the belief that such representa¬ 
tions will—perhaps by some magic power—demoralise 
the enemy.* 

This pictorial pantomime brings us to the employ¬ 
ment of formative arts in war. To some extent even 
painting, especially in its decorative branches, may be 
considered as a means of exhortation. The various 
decorations of the body which arc usually adopted for 
fighting no doubt raise the courage of their wearers, 
A festival dress, when assumed for battle—for example, 
by the Khonds—must needs bring with it a light and 
festive mood.* The red colour, so often used in 
military dress, tends, on the other hand, to arouse in¬ 
creased vigour by direct physiological as well as by 
associative action.* Perhaps also, as some old authors 
suggest, the use of red may have had a negative im- 

* * (M&ning), Old New Zealand, p. 49; Polaok, New Zealandert, i. p. 88; ii. 
pp. IM, 167. 

* Pokek, I.C, L p. 28. 

* Riohardflon, Ardie S^speditUm, i. p. 356; Bancroft, iVeUtw Racea, L p. 68. 

* Angaa, Savage Lijfe, iL pp. 149, 160; Wood, NaL Siat, of Mca\ ii pp. 
161, 162. 

* Maephereon, Mtmoriola cf Service in India, p. 79. 

* Of. GroBBB, Aif&nge der Kwiet, pp. 68-60. 
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portanee by concealing tbe wonndja and the bloody 
which else might depress the men and encourage their 
enemiesd Like every beautiful thing, highly orna¬ 
mented weapons will afford their ownera an invigoratiDg 
feeling of pride, which, however,—to judge from the 
unheroie character of many tribea whose weapons are 
most gorgeously decorated,—does not seem to be of any 
great military advantage,® 

Military ensigns, such as banners, standards, and 
the like, will naturally, as ontward symbols of the tribe, 
exercise an exciting influence on the warriors. Even 
for barbarous nations, ’with their undeveloped feelinga 
of patriotism, in the modem sense of the word, a 
may represent l(i> en marchc. Well knowing 

the moral value of these apparently unimportant 
things, the Asteca employed in their army men whose 
only task was “ to remove from the eyes of the enemy 
every object that could heighten their courage and 
inflame their pride.“ 

The importance of field badges ia of conrso increased 
when, as generally is the case, they are adorned with 
some religious or magical representation. Be it a 
tutelar saint, a heathen god, or simply a totem animal, 
which ia depicted, these images will always be relied 
upon as a strong support to the army.* The marvelloim 
tales of Assistance afforded by idols which have been 
carried in the front of battle may of co’urse have some 

^ Otsc/tfcAi# fSer SiAri/t, p. 74, Siliiis Itiliint, 

sjfii VflkHua MuKlmuB- FtiUiiHr quKxtaiioiiB adductii in Fatllir, MUitAry Jlftmuiru 
ajid CiistoKis, pp. 222-22*. Cf. aJao LatoliraMll, La jMflTf, p. ] t5. 

^ or thfi roDiftrka iff VT-iwd in Ji'til. HiiiL ifan, ii. p. 

3 CliiTigtM, af ifrJSKfl, i. l\ 371, 

* As to magical paintingE fin bauneft, ataJidardH, and Btioldg, bhs Heid, J>w 
iUdcndeti Xfintsie dm- ai/ Barv-o, pp. 71 , 72 . Cf. bIbo tlit old 

Sla-vonifi tnulltioini ralitEd by in /ifr VvlhsTpS;fidwh^ej iviL 

p. 27S [Dcr Setlsngiati-CiJtiia). 
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r&a-l foundation in tKe eiii:iouTaging mental edloots pro¬ 
duced upon tlie warriors* 

It thm appears that ornaiaejita, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture have been of no aniall influence in enhancing the 
fighting powem of warlike nations. Among the low'er 
tribes of man these arts are, however, on the whole 
much more appreciated as meana of fiightening the 
enemy. As ■was mentioned in a preceding chapter, 
some bodily deformations are, if we may believe the 
natives, undertaken solely for this purposed Other 
warlike tribes endeavour to make themselves dreaded 
by their enemies by staining their bodies with ghastly 
colours, blood-tcd, a^nre, or black. Tattooing may, of 
course, often aim at the same end. And among the 
detached ornaments there is an especial class — for 
which the German ethnologists have invented the 
characteristic designation “ Schreckachmnek •— which 
are only worn in order to make the appearance more 
frightful. The war helmets of the Thlinkects ^ and the 
curious tooth masks of the Papuan are the most 
typical specimens of this pre-eminently -warlike decora¬ 
tion,® 

The highest development of art as a means of terri¬ 
fying is, however, -fco be found in the decorated shields 
of the Dyaks. No form of pictorial threat could be 
more effectual than the devices which ornament the 
face of these ghastly -weapons, A grinning mouth, -with 
sharp tusks in either jaw, ia always to be found in the 
middle of the shield. Above it stand a pair of staring, 

^ p, 3^ i PoLackj i. fh £B (ToMtl deforma¬ 

tions of the skidl), 

Bwioroft. JVflttufl JSacie, i pp, 101, 105 (ThliDkeeta). 

* KtsTOjlly^ ATj) VtTOriidahf p. 13' p. 01, Allaa, Tafal 

xjit i p. OS Ns^ Guitiea}, p. 343 fKaiser 

Wiftielma Land, Q-umeaJ, 530 {Bimarok-AiichipeiJ. Sfima dnsapBciimms 
tq be $asji. in tbe British 
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circular eyes, usually surrounded by dark and light con¬ 
centric rings. Sometimes also there is a highly simpli¬ 
fied outline of the lower parts of the body. The trunk 
is completely ignored, and arms and legs are quite 
swamped in a bewilderment of entangled lines, which 
extend over the whole surface of the shield. But in this 
ornamentation the warlike motive is repeated over and 
ovef again. Tusks protrude from the scrolls, and big 
round eyes stare menacingly out between them. Thus 
even the decorative padding ” (Einfiillung) operates as 
a multiplied expression of defiant menace. As an 
eloquent commentary on this text the whole shield is 
furthermore hung with tufts of human hair,—trophies 
of vanquished enemies,—which partly conceal the brown, 
red, and black design.* The whole composition, which 
in a description may seem merely bizarre and brutal, 
is, however, executed with a severe symmetry and a wild 
grace which afford a most peculiar contrast to the weird 
motive. By these aesthetic qualities the ornamentation 
acquires an art-value which is quite independent of its 
supposed military advantages. One can indeed easily 
understand that the savage foes of the Dyaks may be 
paralysed with terror when confronted in battle with 
those glaring eyes and menacing jaws. But even the 
civilised observer who examines at his case the shields 
which stand in the glass cases of ethnological collec¬ 
tions must needs be impressed by their power. Though 
they do not frighten us, they are not, as might be ex¬ 
pected, mere examples of ridiculous grimace. They 
still extort our admiration for that weird kind of beauty 
Tvliich, in primitive art as well as in animal warning- 

* lu kter times, however, the Dyaks have begvm to avail themselves for this 
porpoee of the hair of their daoeased. Cf. Heis, Vie Bildenden KUnsU hei den 
Dayaki, p. 74. 

T 
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coloration, is so often found in close connection with 
the feelings of terror. 

We have deemed it profitable to dwell at some 
length on these remarkable j^roducts of savage decora¬ 
tive art. The demon shields of the Dyaks, in spite 
of the fact that theii’ motives have evidently been 
borrowed from Chinese and Indian art,^ are eminently 
representative of tlie nation and its social milieu.. 
Tbese wild men of the woods have been able to express 
in their ornamental composition, better than would 
have been possible in any higher form of art, aU the 
intense feelings of their wild romantic life. The terror 
and intoxication of slaughter, as they are experienced in 
a tribe for which furtive murder is the holiest of all 
religious actions, speak their violent language in the 
glaring patterns. But at the same time the elegant design, 
which is so characteristic a peculiarity of the shields, as 
well as of every other specimen of Dyak art, corresponds 
to the graceful and elegant personal appearance which, 
according to the unanimous verdict of all travellers, 
distinguishes these fierce savages.* And it seems as if 
this gracefulness, no less than the weird emotional 
content of the pictures, may be derived from the custom 
of head-hunting. The continuous insecurity which has 
given its own character even to the Dyak architecture* has 
of course not been without its influence on the physical 
development of the tribe itselfi Where assault from 
insidious enemies is always to be expected, and where 
the type of fighting is single combat, lightness and 
suppleness of movement must be indispensable for the 
struggle for existence. We can, therefore, easily under- 

^ Hein, Die Bildenden KUnaU bei den Dayaks Borneo, p. 86. 

• Marryat, Borneo, pp. 14, 16, 74*76; Selenka, Somiffe Welien, pp. 
80, 81. 

* Hein, Ic, p. 19. 
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st£md how tliese people liave acquired tliat natural 
grace wkidi similar utilitarian causes have developed 
among all mountainous animals^ and ituioug moat heasts 
of prcjd Nor Is it difficult to co-uiprehend that this 
beauty of the humau body, ouee called into existence 
by natural selection, must have avvahencd aesthetic atten¬ 
tion to form and grace, and. thus indirectly influenced 
even the manifestations of ornamental art. 

If it he objected that such sociological explanations 
of decorative patterns are too far-fetched^ we at once 
refer to the marvellous Maori ornaments, in which the 
temperament of another warlike tribe has found a most 
characteristic expraasion. Like the fantastic eouvolutions 
on the Dyak shields, the flaming scrolls of hlack and 
red "^vhLch extend over the ceilings and walls of the 
Maori houses unmistakably attest their oidgin from a 
nation which war has made violent, vigorous, and in¬ 
tensely energetic.® Generally apeiiking, it may be futile 
to seek for any difFcrentiated exprcsstonol quEdities in 
such an impersonal and unemotional art as that of 
linear oruamenti Eut in fece of theae powerful designs 
even the most neutral observer will he struck with the 
strong emotional exaltation which ha^ here found a vent, 
not in words, or sounds, or images, but in pure lines 
and colours* Such mighty strokes, so full of life and 
agitation, could never have been drawTi by &?iy peaceful 
and quiet natives. The velocity and the wild inspira¬ 
tion of these patterns are only possible in a nation 
which has experienced in continuous hghtn an ever- 
repeated state of high-strung emotional excitement 

The more official Maori decorative art, the Moko, 

J For datfliiod Ir^UinetllB cm tliLS paiat sea tlto auStar's JliJTj/ixri’asT' iUt sh 
hd^Jilaso^i cTiH-p. ilf.^ ^^Oli GTacEfulnuss. ” 

* CT. thft Uluatrations in Hajiiilton's JTie Ati WtiThminihiji af ili€ 

Emir 
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well ^ta the Maori sculptures probably because of their close 
connection with religion, are too rigid in their traditional 
character to admit of any strongly pronounced emotional 
content. But the influence of warlike exaltatioii has 
instead made itself felt in the poetical productions of 
the race. And, as has already been pointed out, but 
for the military type of life dancing could not have 
reached so marvellous a degree of development. Owing 
to the more organised character of Maori warfare, mili¬ 
tary customs do not, aa among the Dyaks, aim chiefly 
at producing suppleness and graceful movements in the 
individuals But one has only to read the enthusiastic 
deaerdptions of the painter Earle in order to reali&e 
the influence which military customs have even here 
exercised on the development of plastic beautyi 

The Dyaks and Maoris are but two of the most 
typical among savage tribes whose artistic productions 
have growu up under the auspices of war^ Por a com¬ 
plete account of art in its connection with war it would be 
necessary to dwell on the war songs of the North American 
Indians,“ to give some account of the art-style which is 
found in the military despotisms of Western AMca,® and 
to describe in detail the poetry which has been called 
into existence by the continuous tribal feuds O'f the 
North African nomadic hordes.* lu its broad aspects, 
however, the sesthetic importance of war will, 'wb hope, 
appear with sufficient clearness from the cursory review 
which has been given above. 

We have seen that war, as the hardest form of the 
struggle for life, has needed, more than any other hind 

' Eftrle, JVeiii XJ'P- 16^?, 16^ ^ cf' JahnEtpnB^ p, 

® Cfr MpeciaUy the Muaena triuislatiMl in SchaeJoraftK ii pp. 

^ See the ^peciioeiis of le&th-er, tone, and textile wcirke pr^ejTBd in etbno- 
logioal colle^tionf, BApeolally In hfna^ die Trncadlro, FarUr 
* Of. Posnefct, I’iUntCtirey p. 13^. 
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of Tvotk, the support which scstlietic stimulation a1fo3>3f? 
to practical activities- And the art which hae developed 
under its influence has^ to a greater degree than is 
usual in primitive production, fuLfilied the conditions of 
emotional community itud emotional intensity* More¬ 
over, the reqniremeiitE of fighting have caEed forth 
EBSthetic qualities of power and gracefulness in tie 
physical type which seem to he reflected even in artistic 
creation* Thus tic art-production of military tribes 
has everywhere, independently of racial and dimatie in¬ 
fluences, acquired some common qualities; their decora¬ 
tive arts, as well as their poetry and dranaatic dances^ 
are always chiiraeterised hy an intense and forcible life, 
which is often combined with dignified power and 
graceful elegance* 

All these are, of course, only restricted merits, which 
correspond to some striking defieiendes. It is easily 
understood that art-Kfc in a militarj^ state of society 
always tends to be eircumserihed within the narrow 
boundaries of tribal sympathy. It may also be pointed 
out, at least as a curious and significant coincidence* 
that descriptive and figurative art* in the sense of 
realistic, faithful rendering of nature and fife, has never 
attained any high development among the most military 
tribes. Such a sympathetic interest in the picturesque 
qualities of the human and animal body as that which 
characterises the art of the prehistoric European ca-ve^ 
dwellers, the Bushmen, and the Eshimo* does not seem 
compatible with the customs of ivar. In this connection i t 
is not our business to estimate ciiticaEy the comparative 
importance of these merits and deficiencies: wc have 
only to point out the undeniable significance which, 
from an bistorical point of view, must be accorded to 
war as a factor in the development of art* 
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ART AlTD MAGIC 

Sympathetic magic has in recent times become a 
favourite subject of scientific study. We may there¬ 
fore proceed to trace the influence which this important 
factor has exercised on the development of art-forms 
without going through the labour of presenting and 
describing the evidence of its occurrence at the different 
stages of evolution. It is suflScient to refer to the 
copious and detailed researches of Hartland, Frazer, 
B^anger-F4raud, and others. What we need is only a 
psychological interpretation of all the facts which have 
been brought together by these authors. 

The instances of sympathetic magic are naturally 
divided into two main classes, which, broadly speaking, 
correspond to the two types of association. But just as 
in psychology it is often difficult to decide whether a 
given associative process,has its origin in a relation of 
contiguity or in one of similarity, so it is often an open 
question to which group a given superstition is to be 
assigned. It may even be possible to deduce both 
groups from one common and fundamental magical 
principle. 

However the definitive theoretical explanation may 
turn out, we have for the present to uphold a distinction 
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bcUveeiL the two forms. And in order to start from the 
facts thELt are simpler and easier to explain, we shall 
first devote our attention to sp'fipalhatic magic on 

a material connection hetiveen things. 

The superstitious notions which, can be brought 
together under this heading are familiar to every one. 
There is scarcely a single book on ethnology or folklore 
which does not present some illiiatrations of the belief 
that by acting upon a pait of a given whole we may 
influence this -whole as well as all i-ta other parts. This 
universal doctrine of a solidarity between the things 
that have entered as parts in the same material totahty 
has given rise ail over the world to beliefs and practices 
which, idthough varying in details, are essentially similar 
in general character. We need only refer to the well- 
known folk^beliefs as to the necessity of caution in dis¬ 
posing of clippings of hair or nailsj of salivaj or anything 
else removed from the human body. iSueh objects, it iss 
supposed, would give any enemy into whose hands -they 
might fall the power of injuring through them the 
person from whom they had prooeededd Almost 
equally universal is the belief that close relatives, as 
being ingredients in—or perhaps rather partakers of— 
the same whole, the family^ are bound together iu a 
quite material solidarity of sufiering. Trom the socio¬ 
logical point of view this group of superstitious, owing 
to the social importance of the last-mentioned totality, 
i& of especial interest; and therefore the curioua customs 
concerning the relation between a father and his unborn 

^ Spacer, J>iJU»preS of vb.!. i. yn* JdS ; taiiE, 

Jttiifflm, 3. pp. Si-lOD ; FtlMf, Tfa Chilt'ftn- i. pp. 9-12. 1S3-20G, J’or 

further iuatruictiva instAnM* ece ElEis, pp. 93, Bfl ^ ^Tihi 

pp. lOS, l(}9; Gtirr, i, pp ; WmJs, JVWfw 

pp. 30-2^ (Facta Mfijttinjf to PolynpaiFii STid Australia); KotEelnrs, BTii^edcanffs- 
r^ias, ii. p. 20 Diettenbac.li, Jicn? JSsOrlami, ii. ik [ lEnatera, 

p. 12 fTcltsielcliflaJr 
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child, between husband and wife, ancestors and de¬ 
scendants, etc., which no doubt are all based on the idea 
of a material connection, have been treated of with 
■ due completeness in sociological literature.* Equally 
valuable for the psychological interpretation, although 
less pregnant with social import, are all the petty .tricks 
of sorcery in connection with hunting, fishing, agricul¬ 
ture, and so on, which arc practised even now among 
most European nations.* From the array of facts in¬ 
serted by Mr. Hartland in his monumental commentary 
on the Legend of Persetts, we can form an opinion 
of the wide and deep-going infiuences which the belief 
in magical connection between things materially con¬ 
nected has exercised in all departments of life. And 
besides this ethnological apparatus, Mr, Hartland gives 
us in this work a most complete and definite account 
of the world-view which lies behind all these superstitious 
beliefs and practices. 

More light, however, is thrown on the philosophy 
of this superstition by the researches of M. Rochas 
d’Aiglun than by any work on scientific ethnology 
and folklore. This is not said in order to detract in 
any way from the merits of Messrs. Hartland and 
Frazer. But although nothing could surpass the erudi¬ 
tion of these scholars, they could not, in point of 

^ S«e literature on the CouTade, ahd on the preasutiona to be obserred by 
men who expect to become &thera. We cannot here dweU on tbe interesting 
theories, according to which totemistic doctrines and regulations ought to be 
interpreted as based npon the conception of a quite material suhetratnm, con¬ 
necting for eternity viUi each other aU indiridoale and generations of the same 
family. However fantastic they may have appeared, the probability of these 
views has undeniably been inoreaaed by the publication of those hitherto nn> 
known details of Australian ceremonialism that have been brought to light by 
Hesen. Spenoer and Gillen. But in questions like these it seems almost im¬ 
possible to discriminate between symbolical ideas and actions on the one hand, 
and msgioal practicee based on a real belief on the other. 

• OL An^oe, Sthnogri^huch* ParalUlm, Neue Folge, p. 46 ; Hartland, The 
Legend tfFereetu, iL p. 267. 
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aympathetic an^l intelEgent rapresentatioii^ stand on a 
level witE nii author -^^ho himself believes in the reality 
of hia facta* For thoae, therefore^ vrho ■?viali to under¬ 
stand the motives, conscious or uncoiiBcious, by whicli 
the adepts of sympathetic magic justify their practices, 
nothing could be more instructive than a peruaal of 
L'ext^norisation de la motr-icite and UextSf'io'iHsatwn 
da la In these works M. Eochae he^ not 

only minutely summarised the seventeenth century 
theoriea and obaervations of Digby and Papin: ^ he 
has also supplemented these old ‘"facts” with his own 
experiments on objeeta that have been saturated with 
sensibility and motor power by contact with living 
bodies* The power of relioSj love philtres, and charms 
is thus explained in a way which, however hintastic, Ls 
nevertheless undcniabfy consistent imd methodical*^ A 
savage or an uneducated rnan -would indeed be unable to 
put his case in the logical form which M. Eoelias gives 
it. But if he understood scientific terminology, he 
-would doubtless ratify, aa a true interpretation of his 
own vague conceptions, the theory of sensitive and motor 
etfiuvia which emanate fi-om aD. living heings, and linli: 
them to aU objeeta to which they may pass. As a hona 
Jide statement of magic principles in the language of 
modern paychology and modern physics, M. Rochas' 
works bring the old superstitions home to us -with 
unsurpassable force* We learn here to appreciate the 
powerful influence which may in all times he exercised 
by the underlying belief in an invisible magical chain 
couuecting things which appear to be severed. When 
we see a man of modern civilisation falling back upon 
these crude notions, which appeared for along time to 

^ or. EocJiiSj 117'1S9. 

“ Ihid. p. 72. 
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be quite forgotten, we must neeclfi be convinced that the 
world-view of magic, however erroneous, is, so to speak, 
a constitutional fallacy of the human mind. In every 
department of human ethos, therefore, there is reason 
to look for the possible effects of these conceptions. 

For the present, however, we have to admit that 
sympathetic magic in its simplest form seems to be 
without any influence on the origin of works of art. 
It is very different with the second kind of magic— 
namely, that where the occult influence is based upon a 
likeness between things. 

To judge from the literature of ethnology and folk¬ 
lore, this principle seems to be almost as universal as 
that of magic by virtue of material connection. Its 
influence can be traced in beliefs and practices, not only 
of the lowest savages, but also of civilised nations. It 
has received elaborate theoretical justification in the old 
systems of Greek philosophy, in the theories of Agrippa 
and Paracelsus, and in the tenets of modem homoeopaths. 
And there are even some real facts, such as the beneficial 
effects of inoculation and the ** katharsis” action of poetry 
—the curing of sorrow by tragedy—which are some¬ 
times quoted in support of the thesis that ** like affects 
like.”^ Apart from all regard to such spurious argu¬ 
ments the theory of this form of magic is scarcely less 
irrational than that underlying the first group of facts. 
From our point of view, however, even the crudest 
forms of homoeopathic ” magic are of far greater 
interest than the examples of sorcery by means of 
material connection. Whereas the adepts of the latter 
need only procure a nail, a tuft of hair, or a few articles 
of clothing belonging to the man they wish to bewitch, 

^ For tho moot iUnatriouB uid at the same time moat lucid statement of this 
analogy see the remarks of Milton in the preface to Samson Agonistes. 
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tha sorcerer who works by ElmilarLtios is compelled to 
create a representation of things and beings in order to 
acquire an influence over them. Thus magical purposes 
call forth imitations of nature and life which, although 
essejitially non-ffisthetic in their intention^ may never¬ 
theless be of importance for the historical evolution of 

lift. 

To how great an extent works of art derive their 
material from old magical practiecSj the real meaning 
of whieh haa gradually fallen into oblivioDj may be 
shown in all the various departments of art. There 
is not a single foim of imitation "which has not been 
more or less influenced, by this principle. Pantomimic 
representation, w^hich for ua is of velne only in virtue 
of its intellectual or emotional expressiveness, was in 
lower stages, of culture used as a magical expedient. 
Even a single gesture may, according to primitive 
notions, bring about effects corresponding to its import.,' 
and a complete drama is sincerely believed to cause the 
actual occurrence of the action which it represents. 
Students of folklore know that tliere is pi’actically no 
limits to the effects which primitive man claims to 
produce by magical imitation. He draws the rain 
from heaven by repreaentirig in dance and drama the 
appropriate meteorological phenomena.* He regulates 

^ Ct tlie curfoiia utt^rprbtaticiLa in Ssseii sttr h 

“ For (iiffljuaitHi elfljiiflnts in tlw caremflnita of iafn-umkiTig. aee FmeCT, 
i. jip. 13-18^ 20 ; B^cenger^Fikftud, at 

i. citip. Till.; iii pp, 177.20? ]. Urimio, pp. (toI. 

iL) ; Lang, anti i. pip. 07, PS; ii- p. 7B, FnriiLcr 

iEiatancEH in RntL, JV. IV.C, Qw^enaitind, pp, 11^7, ; WocJb, fribet, 

pp. 27tf’27G [GaBou, '"Diajierija Tlril>fl'') ‘ WiiliairiB, pkipi ; Daltan, 
of p. 261 (Oj^aona).; p. lOU ; Weaten m Jouto., 

ArtJ^T. ItkA, xifi. p. 3d (HiglilandR of O&ittral Japan); SuBvenson in H&p. 
}iv.r.Sih!i. iaS9-90, pp^ SO, ^4, IJO, 111, llS, liG (Ths Sia); Ralsbon, So-ap 
of the HiiSsinTb TcOplc, pp. S27, 22B; Jionglii, Ftaiie, p. I Bl. Equally 

intiireatisg is tlM C^Uiiau.y kind df negati^A niB^ tiut ia prnCkiaed by tbs 
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the movements of the sun. and encourages it in the 
labour of its wanderings by his dramatic sun-rituals; ^ 
and he may even influence the change of the seasons by 
dramas in which ho drives winter away and brings 
summer in.* By those phallic rites to which we have 
already referred in the chapter on erotic art, he tries 
in the same way to act upon the great biological 
phenomena of human life.* And again, when sickness 
is to be cured, he tries to subdue the demons of disease 
—to neutralise their action or to entice them out of 
the body of the patient—by imitating in pantomime 
the symptoms of the particular complaint* Finally, 
when the assistance of a divine power is required, the 
god himself may be conjiured to take his abode in the 
body of the performer, who imitates what is believed to 
be his appearance, movements, and behaviour.* Thus 
the belief in the effectual power of imitation has all over 
the world given rise to common dramatic motives as 
universal as the belief itself, and uniform as the chief 
requirements of mankind. 

There are, no doubt, many instances of dramatic 

Javanese “ rain preventers.” Sec Olimput the Saatem Archipdago, pp. 68-70 
(J. Kreemer, Bain Prerenters "). 

* Prazer, 7Vu Gddtn Bough, L ppL *22, 28 ; Grove, Dancing, p. 85; Ralston, 
Songs of the Buesian PtopU, ppw 186-IBS, 243 sq. 

^ Grimm, Teutonic MyOidogy, pp, 7U-772 (voL iL); Balaton, to. pp. 210, 
244-246 ; Zacher, “ Eampf dea Sommers nnd Winters,” in Globus, rrri, pp. 
266-269, 284-286. 

* B4rengcr-F4raud, le. v. pp, 177-266; Hartland, The Legend qf Perseus, i. 
pp. 178, 174j Soldi, La langue saerie, p. 817 (Franco); Powers, Triies of 
California, p. 169 (The Senel). 

^ Selenka, Sotmige Welten, pp. 429-481 (Sinhalese); Fraser, Ahorigiius 
JVaw Sotdh Wales, p. 65. 

* That the priests who in dance and drama impersonate a god are considered 
—and perhaps also consider themselves — as embodiments of this god \» a 
view the probabilitj of which is bomo out by many details of religious 
ritualism. If definite jiroofs are wanted wo need only refer to the express 
statements of the ZnlU Indians as related by Mrs. Stevenson, Jtep. Bur. Ethn. 
1889-90, p. 116 (Stevenson, "The Sla”); 1883-84, p, 549 (Stevenson, "BeligionB 
Life of the Zufti Child"). 
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ritual the purpose of which is as yet a matter of 
discussion. With regard to some of the symbolic 
dances representing hunting or fishing or the movo- 
ments of game-auimale^ much may he said in favour of 
Mr. Farrer^s view that the object of the pantomime is 
to make dearer to the deity a prayer regarding the 
things imitated^ Similarly it is open to doubt whether 
the dramatic performances at initiation ceremonies, such 
as, for instance, the kangaroo dance described hy Collins^ 
are meant to impiurt instruction concerning the customs 
of the animals to the novitiates, or to confer upon them 
a magic power over the game.® In the therapeutic 
practices, of primitive tribes we may hud still more 
puzzling points of controveray. The sucking cure, for 
instance, by which the medieine-maiii pretends te eitract 
from the patient the cause of hia iliness in the form of 
some small object—a pebble, a tuft of hair, or the like— 
may be, aa Professor Tylor thinks, a mere ^‘knavish 
trick."’ ^ But it is also possible, we believe, that, at Icasl: 
originally, it may have been performed aa e ho^ajlde 
magic, based upon the notion of the efficacy of vehicles 
and symbolic action. The method of restoring sick people 
and sick cattle to health by puiiing them through a 
narrow opening, for instance, in a tree, which has been 
explained by most authors as a case of magical tTane- 


1 Farrer, JlfflflJKmJ CfJtii (T'utiffwu, pp, fiS, C&. Tiiia Tiew may of 

(SOUK?- alap ba applied tP tb# idtsriTcatation af " pictorial piajEra," aucli aa p,j. 
the TTOnsJarful sand-BKHUiCJS of the Ibiabk Indianig. 

■f ColUnaf Thi SAglitiJ!. Coitfny if/JFaif^, f. p. SIT. 

^ As regards ttli& atmost unLvsrsal practied Hx tbo CClIcctl'Oll of 111 

Tylor, £ariy Hisiara, pp. 57?-'270 3 aud JVfHitSi-w fTtsfianj, it. p. HG j Peaclml, 
jk 27i; Skll, TiM NypniHisutw, pp, Ifl^ JG7. f urtlier 

inatrooti’™ inataa&ea m nyinkn, !>. 11 (Modem Meiicp); Cafitj>?n> 

JSVdiaitii JicjOT. i, p. 137 (Eusaittll ljappa)j Caasdis, iJomrkf, p. SGD 3 
Lumboltz, Ammg (Jajmiiials, p. 281 (Aiiatjalia)^ ‘Wiiltil'LiCjttaaaij Niztine 
J/riami 0 / Sim'H LiVW, i. pp- lE^, SSSf addiwes atnjja otlmologlcal ezaniplte, 
aj:d rsfcia for iMaoporiBon tc PAinceLnia- 
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ference by contact— t.e. transference of the disease from 
the patient and of the vital power - represented by the 
tree to him*—ought, according to the brilliant hypo¬ 
thesis of Professor Nyrop, to be considered as a magic¬ 
ally s3n2ibolic representation of regeneration.^ 

While leaving undecided all these subtle questions, 
each of which would requfre a chapter of its own in 
order to be definitively treated, we have only to maintain 
the great probability which stands on the side of the 
dramatic interpretation. However fantastic the belief 
in a magical connection between similar things may 
appear at the outset, a continued ethnological study 
must needs convince every one of its incalculable 
importance in the life of primitive man. And such a 
conviction can only become confirmed by an examina¬ 
tion of the influence which this supeistition has 
exercised on the formative arts. 

The belief in picture magic is evinced by its negative 
as weU as by its positive results. All over the world we 
meet with the fear of being depicted. In so far as this 
superstition has given rise to a prohibition of painting 
and sculpture, it has thus seriously arrested the develop¬ 
ment of art. But, on the other hand, the same notion has 
commonly called forth pictorial representation, the aim of 
which is to gain a power over the things and beings re¬ 
presented. Most frequent, perhaps, of all these specimens 
of magical art are the volts, i.e. those dolls and drawings 
used for bewitching, which are spoken of as early as in 
the ancient Chaldean incantations, which are used by 
the majority of savage tribes, and which may incidentally 

^ Biresger-Pdnnd, Si^rsL et surviit, i. pp. 523-540; of. also Gaidos, Un 
vimea rits niedieal, pp. 73-84. 

* Nyrop, “ Klndetraedet" to Bania, L, particularly pp. 21-28; ct also 
Daniia, L p. SIO ; iii. pp. 189-141. 
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be foun.d even now among the European natiojia^ But 
owing to their neceAsarily clandeatine character these 
charms Lave never exercised any important influenee on 
the pietorial More important, from the historical 
point of view, than these black and cryptic arts is the 
white magic by which social benelit® ai'e pursued. Just 
aa the principal forms of magical drama correspond to the 
chief requirements of man hind* so the moat important 
magical sculptures and paintings are found in. connec¬ 
tion with agricultural rites/ the observnmceB of hunting 
and fishing,^ medical practices/ and ceremonies for 
removing sterility.^ And in the same way as dramatic 
representation, hut with far greater efficacy^ pictoriaj 
representation has heen able to satisfy the highest 
material as well as spiritual requirement by bringing 

^ JjenoTPiautj r/(wjtc ymd JVn^tnni^ffwat c^tir p. 73 j K^has, 

L'Kdirijiriaatiira fli iKnsibiliti, jip. 7^.113 (licit flolleotwri of ilistauccs rTjfCrrixig 
to tfcEiE^ to meJiE’i'al Eurojic, jiiid to mocimi folklOTfl) J futtllaf ilifitiinjiDS 

ill Slraat Malay pp- dfiS-Sl"!; Eonfiillj, W'esttm pi (Ifaw 

Britsia); fFEiicA, p. £15 (JopBEi]. Th&t this crude 3U|H:r£tL- 

tson taS b(«n At tJlo bottoin of matiy cei'BirioTiieE fram tjur pcUDt of riCTir, 

appoAF ptLfeE^ S(ytstolictl is sbowu bj tLo curiaiLS dieatb' Oil Drli&Oitt 

oriiniiiAl*—to be eieontwi in effigj^, jus^ii'a mort b’oq auivc—’n-hjch SI, Tardo 
Lew UUMTtJied from among tlis aid Ja-w^pirMuods of PdtigHnd. Tmuje, £ittcUt 
p6tfLlM it- Kcialea, p, 241. 

i Cf, ft* to dalla rapraaBDiing the wjra apirits, J^aar, ^The Qoldai. Ifwijik, f. 
pp, 332-340. 

5 Haadcoi ID Joilm. Antkr. lii. p. 427 (Tribe of Totks Stfait ; iradejji 
of Du^nf used AB chAtTciA to itttAcfc tlie fiafiBs); Wotdt in ArvJi./&r Utltucgraphie, 
j, p. 1D0 (EultMyJC^finstitndo der Golden Ulid GHlJaten ■ gcalpturCA of ftahaa ilsad 
for thjfl BfflttiC purpose by tlie GoldeJ; Sfrtbcer, quoting llotolii lia, ZAscr, Sue. Di?. 
it. iSr. 2, p 39 (simiUr eustoms wnoug TJiCi old iiicJia). 

* Cr. wpoci&lly the Sinhalese luoslts HJirOM-lltin^ the Ayniptoino of VAriOna 
dtaHtteS SS eihihilad in the Kumuih filr Vylfcorkundo in Iterlin. 

0 On inLagDA of childron irorn by bArren woitum in order to veoiove stonlity 
fiflo Uingerj Xfn Ji%cr, u p. 239 (Agni^ WolofeJ j CasaJis^ Tlu: j^wsu^^is, p. £51 ; 
Taylor^ Tt jia a Maaii p. 213 ; PoiicDrs, 3'ntijj ^ (kiii/ayTidai p. 313 (JTislliinujn). 
lu this fioonoctlou •*0 in»y bJao rafer to the tard-shapcd BuildotA of the iforili 
Aiti4!rijcan ItidLnnSj wllioit by aomfl antliors haTO Tj^cq aKploiliod an emhlemfttifi 
of [Litttortiityr or. Ahbottj p^ 370. Wiiotlicr tliEy alao hive 

bom tboit^ht of as poesessin.^ a iiiagEoal rlbcnjcT m, liovftt'er, impoBaible to 
doaulCi 
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the deity in concrete relation with man through the 
sympathetic force of the image. The art of conjuring 
a spirit to take its abode in what is believed to be a 
counterfeit of its corresponding body has thus given 
rke to the fashioning of idols and the subsequent ador¬ 
ing of them. Although essentially the same as in the 
simple medical cures and the practices of sorcery, 
pictorial magic has in these cases of idol - making 
exercised a more far-reacliing and thorough influence 
on mankind than in any of its other manifestations. 

We need not dwell at any length on the super¬ 
stitions connected with poetic or literary descriptions of 
things. The universal objection to the mentioning of 
proper names is evidently baaed upon a belief in the 
efficacy of words. And, on the other hand, this same 
belief lies behind the equally universal use of incanta¬ 
tions. Songs that are sung in order to facilitate the 
labour of workers and to increase the result of it, poems 
that aim at conjuring the favour of a hard-hearted or 
indifferent woman, charms for invoking or expelling 
spirits, and medical spells,—all these forms of poetic 
magic are too familiar to be more than mentioned. 

From the point of view of the civilised observer the 
above-quoted examples of dramatic,'pictorial, and poetic 
magic may seem to have an obvious and ready explana¬ 
tion. A work of art always gives to the spectator, and 
no doubt also to the creator, an illusion of reality. As, 
moreover, primitive man is notoriously unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between subjective and objective reality, it 
seems natural to assume that it is the mental illusion 
created by his work which makes the magician believe 
that he has acquired a power over the things represented 
by it. And this assumption is aU the more tempting 
because even to civilised, enlightened man there is 
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fiom^tliing magical in tlio momentarj aatis&Gtioii wliieh 
art affords to idl onr unfuldlled longinga by its semblance 
of reality. Strong dcELire always creates for itself an 
imaginary gratification which easily leads the uncritical 
mind to a belief in the power of will over the external 
world. The whole of itrt-ereation may tbuE be looked 
upon as an embodiment of the greatest wishes of man- 
kindj which have sought the most convincing appearance 
of their fulfilment in the form and shape of objective 
works. What is in us a conscious and intentional self- 
deception^ may be in the -unsophisticated man a real 
illusion. The main psychological aspects of the activity 
could not he changed by these different subjective atti¬ 
tudes on the part of the producer. The eEScntlol point 
is -that in both cases the greatest possible resemblance to 
the original W'ould he sought for in order to increase in 
the one ease the magical eificacy of the work, in -the 
other the pleasure to he derived from the iHusion. The 
bebef in a magical connection between similar things 
■would thus exercise an incalculable influence on the 
growth of realism in art. But, unfortunately^ this easy 
explanation is not corroborated by an impartial ex¬ 
amination of the lower stages of art-development. The 
statement of M. Guaita as to the volt. Plus la res- 
s&mblance. esC complete plus Zc 7nal^c& a chance de 
r^ussir,^ does not appear to be borne out hy the svidenee* 
The only instance w’e know of in which greater or less 
resemblance to the model is thought of as hearing on 
the magical efficacy of a painting is that of the East 
Indian artists. We arc told that it was in order to 
evade the Mohammedan prohibition of painting that 
they resorted to that style of treating nature, bordering 
on caricature^ -which is so characteristic of, say, Javan ese 

I Guaita. wtaiidiaa, lb., 1. 195. 
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art.* Similarly it is by an appeal to their virtue of non- 
resemblance that artists among the Laos defend their 
pictures as being harmless and innocent.® But such 
references to barbaric or semi-barbaric art do not tell 
us much about the conditions prevailing at the beginning 
of art-development The primitive man who avails him¬ 
self of dolls and drawings in order to bewitch is generally 
quite indifferent to the life-like character of his magic^ 
instruments. The typical volt gives only a crude outline 
of the human body, and, which is most remarkable, it 
does not display any likeness to the man who is to be 
bewitched. As a rule the same vagueness can also be 
noticed in the paintings and sculptures which serve the 
aims of medical cure and religious cultus. With due 
allowance for the deficient technical ability and the naive 
suggestibility of primitive man, it seems hard to believe 
that illusion could have been either intended or effected 
by the rude works of pictorial magic. Thus it becomes 
doubtful whether the belief in the magical power of 
painting and sculpture can have been based upon a con¬ 
fusion between subjective and objective reality. 

This doubt can only be increased when we see how 
little confidence primitive men themselves put in the 
mere likeness as such. When M. Eochas produced his 
modern imitations of the volt, he was always anxious to 
have his wax dolls sufficiently saturated by contact 
with the person over whom they were intended to 
give him power.® And in this he closely followed the 
methods of the native sorcerers, who generally tried to 
increase the efficiency of their magical instruments by 
attaching to them such objects as nail-cuttings, locks of 

^ BAfi«a, Hiitory of Java, i pp. 875, 876. For ft similar reasoning of. Skeat, 
JJalof Magic, pp^ 28, 24. 

* Bock, Temples atsd Elephaitts, p. 245. 

* Rochas, L’ezUrioristUim. de la eensiHliU, p. 101. 
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hair, or pieces of dotii belonging- to the man to be 
bewitched.^ In the making of idols we can often 
observe the sfime principle. The statue itself is not 
aacred by virtue of its form; it acquires divine power only 
by being put in material connection with the deity. The 
most obvious example is that of the West African 
Negroeg, wbOj when they wish to transplant the wood, 
deity from his original borne to their towns and villages, 
build up a wooden doll of branchea taken from the tree 
in which he lives,“ The god is certainly supposed to feel 
a special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in hia own likeness ; but it ie evident that the 
material link estabbshed by the choice of the wood ie 
thought of as being of no less, perhaps even of greater, 
importance than the resemblance. The same close and 
inseparable combination of magic by connection and 
magic by siuailarity meets us in the ancestor statues of 
hfew Guinea, which contain the skull of the dead in 
hollows insid.e their head,^ And although the procedure 
is more indirect, the underlying thought is nevertheleas 
the same In the curlons practices foimd, e.g., on the 
island of Nias, The spirit of the deceased is here con¬ 
ducted to his statue by means of some email animal 
which hea been found in the neighbourhood of his grave,* 
In none of these examples—whlch might he supple- 

^ Gf. fi. jr, Gaonetmtnft ia. J&itn,. H ,S'(K ISfiP, 1359, 

)fl (DidOUflldey in OftjLiHl); pp. 45, S7I. The wna (jniil- 

Mnation of the two d^saes of mSigiiJ, as flrpplie^ to a madiaal onre, in^bunetd 
by WaLjCiUM in Jnai, iv. JI. 372 (Adnymit of ^ ieaf.Wearinjy tribe). 

^ Ct Eliifiij , pii- 98, 2?3l pp, 93, 101, 17a'> 

195. 

^ Boliurt! in d. Ges. d. jyisstfuch. PJt. CL it. jh 

qitotilvg He Cli!i<Qq en Sebmalt^, O'iiiftfa, p. 1S5. intcreGtin^ 

AiurliO^ ivelaiioTi dts oiiueJ FtiAX/aii, p. 19S. 

^ SetnortE, f.t p, 47. Gf, witli regard to cthir meaiiS of (udinAtiii^ Idols by 
□cmtftst; BrenMr, JSTmiftiinfere pp. 22fl j Pleyt* i ti 

11 p. li&9 Anschaungiai det Batalis). 
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meiited by analogous instances from various tribes—do 
we see any liint of that manner of regarding statues 
and paintings which prevails among civilised men. 
While with us the mental impression on the spectator 
constitutes, so to speak, the object and the essential 
purport of the work of art, the magicians and the 
idolaters seem to look chiefly for material power and 
influence in their simulacra. 

The way in which pictorial art is used for curative 
purposes affords us—if further proofs are wanted—a 
still more telling example of the difference between the 
magical and the aesthetic points of view. Nothing 
could be more crude and primitive than the notions 
held by the Navajo with regard to the salutary influ¬ 
ences of their famous sand-paintings. The cure is 
effected, they believe, not by the patient’s looking at 
the represented figures, but by his rolling himself on 
them, or having the pigments of the mosaic applied to 
the corresponding parts of his own body. The more of 
the sacred sand he can thus attach to his body, the 
more complete is his recovery.' Among other tribes 
at the same stage of development as the Navajos the 
prevailing views are almost equally materialistic.* And 
even among the barbaric and semi-civilised peoples, 
although we do not meet with quite as gross super¬ 
stitions, the fundamental idea of pictorial magic appears 
often to be the same. The power of a painting or a 
sculpture is thought of as something which is quite 
independent of its mental effects upon the spectator. 
That interpretation of sympathetic magic, therefore, 
which to us seemed most natural, cannot possibly be 
applied to its lower forms. 

* MArthewB, The Mountain Chant, in Rep. Bur. Etkn, 1888, 1884, especielly 
pp. 426, 427. 

* Cf. the Eelmuck talas quoted in Stoll, Suggeelien und Hypjiolitmua, p. 81. 
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As the concepts by which primitive man justifies to 
himself his beliefs and prnctieea are naturally vagne and 
hazy, it may seem futile to attempt to reconstruct hia 
reasoning. Nothing final or definite can be asserted on 
so obscure a topic. But we may legitimately discima 
the most consistent and most probable way in which to 
account for the various forms of sympathetic magic. 
And with regard to this q^ucstion of probabilities w'e 
may rely to some extent upon the ihustiative and 
suggestive analogies to primitive thought which can be 
found in scientific philosophies, For it is evident that 
a philosophical doctrine, if it fits in with the facta of 
primitive superstition, may be explanatory of thoso 
vague and latent notions which, without logical justifi¬ 
cation or systematical arrangement, lie in the mind of 
the magician and the idolater* Such a doctrine ie pre- 
fsented to us in the famiBar emanation-theories, accord-* 
ing to which every image of a thing coujstitutes a 
concrete part of that thing itself. According to the 
clear and systematic statement of this doctrine given 
by the old Epicurean philosophers, shadowB, reflections 
in a mirror, visions, and even mental representations 
of distant objects, are all caused by thin membranes, 
which continually detach themselves from the surface 
of all bodies and move onward in all directions through 
space, ^ If there are such things as necessary miscon¬ 
ceptions, this is certainly one. Such general facts of 
seusuons experience as refieotian, shadow, and mirage 
will naturally appear as the result of a purely material 
decorticatnon-^aa in a transfer picture.’ How near at 
hand this theory may lie oven to the modem mind 

^ Ct LuaratSlli, IM fiaiisrcEf iv. TP. 

^ Of. tba In hia jiamphtct. VAtna 

maSri ^ atid by JVsMr in Gfolden i. 
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appears from the curious fact that such a man as Balzac 
fell back upon it when attempting to explain the newly- 
invented da^errotype, that most marvellous of all 
image-phenom en a. ‘ 

To the primitive mind it is only natural to apply 
this reasoning even to artificial images. Whether the 
likeness of a thing is fashioned by nature in water or 
air, or whether it be made by man, it is in both cases 
thought of as depriving the thing itself of some part of 
its substance. Such a notion, which cannot surprise us 
when met with among the lower savages, seems to have 
been at the bottom of even the Mohammedan prohibition 
of the formative arts.* It is evident that, wherever 
images are explained in this crude manner, magic by 
similarity in reality becomes merely a case of magic by 
contiguity. 

The materialistic thought which lies behind the 
belief in a solidarity between similar things appears 
nowhere so clearly as within the department of pictorial 
magic. But we believe that its influence can also be 
traced in aU the other superstitions regarding sympa¬ 
thetic causation. In spite of that feeling of superiority 
60 common in nations which have no leaning towards 
formative arts, poetical and musical magic in its lower 
forms is founded on quite as crude a conception as any 
idolatry or pictorial sorcery. It would indeed be un¬ 
natural if the theory of corporeal emanations had. not 
been applied to acoustic as well as to optical phenomena- 
To the unscientific mind sounds and reverberations are 
something quite synonymous with sights and reflections. 
The sounds connected with the impression of a being, 
thing, or phenomenon will therefore be conceived as 

* RoohM, L'edliriariMiion de la aenaibiliti, p. ICS. 

* Andree, Ethnograj^isehe PardUeleti, Neue Folge, p. ID. 
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being a part of the being, thing, or phenomenon itself. 
To these easily-explamed notions there are to be added 
the peenliar snperstitiona entertained TPith regard to a 
class of sounds which are OT1I7 associated with things, 
via. their names. To the primitive man a name literaJly 
eooatifcntes a part of the object it denotes. The magieian 
may therefore get the mastery over the spirits he in- 
vohes and the men he hewitehes by merely mentioning 
their namesd In many cases a most potent apell con¬ 
sists of nnintelliglble words, which to the conjurer hico' 
self has no meaning at all. In other cases, although the 
words really have a sense, we can easily observe that 
they arc not used for the purpose of ereatdng an illusion 
of reality. The typical incantation may indued In a 
manner be called descriptive. The singer is anxious 
not to pass by any detail, ths omitting of which may 
bo injurious to the potency of hi-s magic* But the 
result is only a sort of inventory, which seldom suggests 
a full and vi'V'id mental picture, Many of th& Shaman 
prayers and songs show us by their whole character that 
in their case at least poetical iHusioE has had nothing 
to do with the belief in the power of words over thinga.^ 
Thus, according to the magical-world view, a system 
of material connections llnha together in close solidarity 
things and their images, sounds, or names* But this 
network of connections may oven, we believe, extend 
further, so as to bring into its chain of causation 
qualities and actions, in short, abstract notions, which 
cannot be considered as material objects posseseing 
material parts. Just aa an imnge which presents the 
figure and shape of a given thing is conceived as a part 

^ Cf. El^is, jiL 

* Cf* an tlifi (wrfiajMi most tj^icaJ M&Tri.Fle, "Thfl Fnyer of * 

JldTajo--SliaiEsiii’' in 27 k jimertenn V (ISSS). 
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of that thing itself, so all things which have distinctive 
qualities in common may be thought of as being parts 
of a common whole. As a fantastic but still natural 
product of the primitive mind, there may thus appear 
the idea of an invisible connection, which binds to¬ 
gether all things similar and draws them to each other. 
Vaguely and dimly even savages may have been able to 
anticipate in some measure those imposing thoughts 
which received an organised and consistent statement 
in the doctrine of universal ideas. But to primitive 
man these ‘‘ideas” must appear as concrete objects and 
beings, exercising their influence on phenomena in a 
quite material manner. 

To those who are familiar with that peculiar com¬ 
bination of spiritual conceptions of the world and 
material conceptions of the spirit which makes up the 
primitive cosmology, this explanation will not appear 
far-fetched or strained. But it is to be admitted that 
in many cases it may be difficult, or even impossible, to 
lay one’s finger on the elements of magic by contiguity 
which lie at the root of a given instance of imitative 
witchcraft No doubt the mental efifects produced by 
the imitation on its creator and spectators will in many 
cases contribute to the belief in its power. In the more 
artistic forms of poetic magic the suggestive power of 
the words replaces the brute force of their sound. And 
in dramatic magic an illusion, whether intended or un¬ 
intended, must necessarily affect the performers as well 
as their audience. Therefore, however the psychological 
basis of magic may be explained, it cannot be denied 
that in some of its developments magic has become 
closely connected with art. The self-deceit by which 
we enjoy in art the confusion between real and unreal 
is indeed, by its intentional character, distinct from the 
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illusioiL to which primitive man is led* more perhaps by 
Lis deficient powers of obaervation than, by any strength 
of imaginative faculty- But still there e^^ista a Idnahip, 
and that belief in an overlapping of the tangible^ and 
intangible life which is fostered by magic in the lower 
ail; .affords, as it were, a premonition of the effects pro¬ 
duced by imagination in the higher. 





CHAPTER XXI 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are scveraJ. aspects of the history of art which 
have had to be ignored in the preceding chapters. A 
student of ethnology, for instance, will blame us because 
in our hasty review of primitive art no mention has ■ 
been made of the important influence which political ,: 
institutions and religious systems have ezercised on the j 
development of art. Nor can there be any question of ^ 
denying that these factors ought to be properly treated 
of in every research which aims at a desci'ijitive com¬ 
pleteness. From the historical point of view indeed 
nothing could be more interesting than to pursue 
throughout the general history of art that line of 
investigation which Mr. Posnett has applied to the 
study of literature. Not only in the lower stages of 
culture, but also among civilised nations, one might 
show how in all its forms and branches art has been 
influenced for good and bad by the progress of 
political development Tribal drama, tribal sculpture, 
and tribal poetry might thus be instructively contrasted 
with the art of commonwealths and monarchic states. 

Still wider results might be attained by tracing those 
differences in types of art which arise from differences 
in the religious systems. But such researches, however 
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important thoy mightr be^ “^’ould not have mucb bearing 
upon tbe subject of tho present woil:. Not’witlistamlmg 
the difforentiation of art-forms that has aj^isen from the 
varying political and religious conditions, we do not 
meet in these different forms with any principle of art 
that has not been treated of already in the preceding 
chapters. To explain, for instance^ the art ■which serves 
as a means of political propitiation, we need only refer 
to our inveatigation of the sesthetie forms of scsiual 
selection. It is true that songs, dances, and pantomimes 
will neeesaarily change in character when addressed to 
a chief or king instead of to a woman. But the purpose 
—to gain the favour of the spectatoi^is still the same in 
both cases. And from, this identity of purpose tliere 
arises a general similarity between all manifestations 
of propitiatory art, which, from our point of view, is 
more important than the individual differences of these 
manifestations. As in tribes where social conditions 
have favoured the development of sexual selection 
erotic art acquires the distinction of attractiveness and 
sensuous beauty, so these qualities -will also be prominent 
in the songs and dances by which people endeavour to 
conciliate the favour and benevolence of a mighty ruler. 
And as on the lower stages of culture men attribute to 
their gods their owm likings and aver^iona, the sumc 
qualities will naturally be found to characterise those 
classes of art by which woTsIiippers pay their homaga 
to a divine spectator. And, finally, as a conspicuous 
outcome of the motive "to attract by pleasing-we 
meet with a similar group of dances, songs, and panto¬ 
mimes addressed to the spirits of the deceased—those 
Spectators whose favour or disfavour is of paramount 
importance to primitive man- 

Side by aide wdth this element of propitiation we 
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find in the artistic manifestations connected with funeral 
ceremonies examples of almost all those aspects of 
art to which attention has been called in the preceding 
chapters. The purpose of information is represented by- 
pictorial, poetic, or dramatic representations in which 
the doings of the deceased are displayed before the 
survivors.' The dances and songs may in many cases 
be reasonably explained as aiming at a stimulation of 
the spirit, which certainly needs an increase of force in 
order to surmount all the hardships and the weary 
wanderings of its transitional life.* In other cases funeral 
art is evidently intended to produce upon invisible 
enemies the same kind of terrifying effects which have 
already been spoken of in connection with military 
paintings and pantomimes.® And, lastly, it is probably 
in the endeavour to exert a sympathetic influence upon 
the combats w-hich the deceased must undergo before 
he can attain his peace and rest that the survivors hold 
magical sham-fights and tugs of vrar over his grave.* 
Thus in this one branch of art we can see how each of 
the sociological art-principles is of much wider applica¬ 
bility than has been possible to trace within the limits 
of this work. But, on the other hand, the crucial in¬ 
stance of funeral art shows us how even in such artistic 
manifestations as at the outset appear to be quite 
irreducible we may by a closer investigation reveal the 
influence of those general factors which have been 

* Cf. «.g. Svobods, GeacK. d. /dealt, i. pp. 495, 496. 

* Cf. the theories of IWchu end Svoboda referred to in p. 217, note 4, of the 
preceding. 

* Of. the typicel instanoes of Nage ftmeral ceromoniee described by 
Dalton in SlAnoiogg of Bengal, p. 40. 

* This interpretation aeemB to be indicated e.g. in the case of the rope-poll¬ 
ing at Ohokma ftmerala (Lewis, Wild Baees, p. 185). As to the use of togs of 
war for purposes of agricoltaral magic cf. Haddon, The Study of Jfan, pp. 
270-27a 
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selected for treatment in the preceding chapters. And 
therefore, without entering upon a detailed examinatiorL 
of all the varying fomg of art, we feel entitled to hold 
that the utilitarmn motivea of informationj propitiation, 
Btimnlation, and magical efti.eiency ailord a sufficiently 
complete list—from a theoretical point of vieW'—of the 
most important non-^ssthetic factors that have favoured 
the development of art. 

The attentive reader will probably have remarked 
that those very aspects of art with which we have been 
engaged in the latter part of this -work broadly corre¬ 
spond to some of the most important interpretations 
of the art-impulse offered by sesthetic theories. To give 
information—that is^ to widen our knowledge of nature 
and life; to propitiate — that is^ to flatter onr senses 
hy the display of beauty; to stimulate —that is, to 
heighten our vital energy^ and thus make life easier to 
hve and life’s work easier to perform ; to work magic—^ 
that is, to produce an illusion of reahty capable of 
leading to a confusion between the subjective and ob¬ 
jective world;—these are all purposes which have been 
represented as essential to art. From our summary in¬ 
vestigation of primitive art it has, we hope^ appeared 
how fully w^e admit the close connection of these pur¬ 
poses with the historical development of arh And it 
might be shown, if our investigation were pursued into 
the later stages of development^ that art on its highest 
plane still bears the same reiatiou to concrete utilities 
as it does on the lowest. Aid; never ceases to inform, 
never ceases to pleascj never ceases to stimulate^ never 
loses something of a magical efficacy. But while 
acknowledging the importance of all these purposes, we 
have, on the other hand^ to maintain the view which was 
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set out in tlie psychological chapters of the opening_ 

that it is only by assuming an independent art-impulse 
that we can explain the essential character of art. To 
make plain the distinction between these two points of 
view it is advisable to summarise in brief the arguments 
of either part of our investigation. 

In the first chapters the writer attempted to show 
that the art-impulse in its broadest sense must be taken 
as an outcome of the natural tendency of every feeling- 
state to manifest itself externally, the effect of such a 
manifestation being to heighten the pleasure and to 
relieve the pain. We found in this fact the primaiy 
source of art as an individual impulse. But art is essen¬ 
tially social; and this al^o we explained on psychological 
grounds. The secondary effect of the exteriorisation of 
a feeling-state is to awaken similar feelings in other 
human beings who perceive the manifestation ; and their 
S 3 rmpathetic feeling acts upon the author of the original 
manifestation, heightening in him the feeling - state 
which gave rise to it. 

Now, all w’orks of art have a common element not¬ 
withstanding their diversity. They express, each in 
their own medium, a mood or moods of the artist; they 
arise, that is, out of the impulse to expression, which is 
as primitive as feeling itself. Every man seeks auto¬ 
matically to heighten his feelings of pleasure and to 
relieve his feelings of pain. The artist is the man who 
finds that he can gain such enhancement or relief, not 
only by the direct action of giving expression to his 
feeling, but also by arousing a kindred feeling in others. 
Hence originates in him that desire to transmit his 
moods to an external audience which must be regarded 
as the simplest and most primordial inducement to 
artistic production. And also as a further means of 
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realising tlie a.'une purpose tlicte arises ttiD endeavour to 
give the artietie produet—that is to eay, the externalised 
expression of his mood—a form which may facilitate the 
revival of the original state in an ever wider circle of 
sympathiseTEn I’hus from the reflex outlet for a strong 
emotional pressure we are led to a deliberate creation, 
in which the intellectual and volitional elcmenta pre¬ 
ponderate inereasiDgly over the automatic^ emotional 
impulse. Ent from this gain in conseionsnesa there 
does not result any change in the essential character 
of the artietic activity. However groat the difference 
between the highest forms of art,, such as^ for instance, 
a drama or a sculpture, and the primitive dau.co-pnitto~ 
mime, the underlying impulse is still the game in both 
casee. Perpetuation—that is, expression which is ad¬ 
dressed to a fictitious audience—can only be explained 
by reference to the enJiancing and reUeving effects 
which man has experienced as results of emotionftl 
transmission. And all the interLtional aetivitiesj the 
artietic composition, the artistic technique, and so on, by 
■which perpetuation is secured can. thus be regarded as 
subservient to the einotionaJiatie purpose. Moreover, 
these same activities, however unemotional they may 
he in themselves, will enable the artist to extort an 
increased emotional value from his '^'motives; for in¬ 
stance, the greater a man^s skill in suggesting the 
peculiar thrill of colour, the greater will be hie pleasure 
in colour itself Technical excellency, which to the 
outsider is a cold and neutral thing, may thus to the 
artist and to the intelligent critic be full of expreseionaJ 
significance.. From "whichever point of view we may 
look at aii, we Ehall have to interpret its central and 
essential characterieticB in terms of feeling. In this 
way wc can account for it as a self-sufficing, or as we 
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]^av^5 afiidj autotelic activity. And in this way only 
can we eixplain the strength of that compelling force 
which urges an artist to an as;ertion from which he 
derives no asternal utility. 

But it cannot be contended that primitive human 
nature furnishes not only the impulse to expression but 
also the medium. The artist in man had the feeling; 
he had to discover a way to oxteriorise it. Nearest 
perhaps to primitive art lie the immediate manifestations 
* by regulated gesture and regulated sounds of the voice^ 
which are also in their highest development the most 
potent means for transmitting an emotion. Yet the 
different utilities of life offered also other means—as it 
rverej words of a language—^in which the feeling could 
express itself and transmit itself from mind to mind* 
The man who used drawing as a means of communicating 
thoughts could express in a dra’^ring the terror which 
a beast inspired or the delight he had derived from 
watching its movements* And just as the purpose of 
imparting information—whether by word or image— 
afforded a natural medium through w^hich the art- 
impulse could work to its own ends, so also the purpose 
of propitiation afforded in dance or decoration some¬ 
thing which might be diverted from its original object 
and be used with the single intention of expressing, for 
instance, the dancer's mood. Similarly oaoh of the other 
purposes that have been discussed or alluded to 
afforded, an it were, a concrete material for art—a shape 
in which the primitive impulse to gesture could embody 
and develop itself. And beyond the fact that*art has 
been obliged to avail itself of media which have origin¬ 
ally been called into existence by utilitarian, non- 
EBsthetic needs, there lies another fact* To these 
external origins ■" we can also trace some of the most 
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important qualities wMch we appreciate in a work of 
art. In this way it is open to ns to explniu how 
several of the ’virtues of axtj as we know it, may be 
derived from the primitive needs which it subaerved ; 
how, for instance, the lucidity of ai't may hnd its ex¬ 
planation in art^E use for ecmveymg information i how 
the sensuous and attractive qualities of all art may be 
traced to the need for propitiating favour j hoTV the 
power that resides iu art to brace and stimulate the 
mind may be ti'ansmitted from the days when the artist 
was appointed to nerve his fellows for work or war. 
And, lastly, it might he argued that a most characteristic 
quality of art, the imagination* which is in a sense faith 
in the reality of the unreal (whether native to the 
human mind or not), may have been immensely 
heightened by the use of art for purposes of magic^ 
which fuses the visible and the luvisible. 

There ia thus suggested a further point., We were 
able bo derive those qualities of artistic composition, which 
in fill sasthetLc systema have been insisted on as the most 
primordial, from the distinctive qualities of the self- 
sufficing art-impulse, by showing how the unity, the 
concentration, and the subordination of parts to a whole 
correspond to the unity of a feeling-state which it is the 
object of the art-impulse to convey and to perpetuate in 
its entirety. On the other hand, we are forced to 
acknowledge that by the side of these primordial 
qualities there exist certain secondary qualities which 
have been of great importance in facilitating and securing 
the tranemiesion and perpetuation of the original feeling- 
state ; and we have shown bow these qualities arise out 
of the vassalage by which art in its historical develop¬ 
ment has been bound to the necessities and utilities of 
practical life. For those who crave a theoretical basis 
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for the ostimatioiL of art there la offered a held of 
reaeareli in the coiuparieoii and relative valuation of 
these two orders of qualities. By studying the alteiniate 
inBueuees which the primary and the derived factors 
have esercised on the character of works of artj it may 
even be possible to ky down a kind of scale by which 
to rank general qualities a^ well as individnal msmifesta- 
tions. But all this train of thought, though cognate to 
our inquiryj is not a part of it. JThis book has aimed 
simply to give an answer to the question. How did art 
originate? To those minds which sec no value in an 
Eeathetic inquiry that neither purposes to offer guidance 
for the artist in producing works of art, nor for the 
student in appreciating them, the ’whole discussion may 
probably appear futile. The author on his part has 
thought that Bueh investigation into an important and 
typical human energy must be of interest at least, if not 
of value. But upon the pracEcal question it is bis 
personal opinion that the loss would be greater than the 
gain if theories and judgments based upon philosophical 
considerations ’were allowed to influence either the 
production or the enjoyment of art. 
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aiprasaion of, &3^94, 244 

"iTiBa" {FilBgifiH dtMiia), 165 

limitfid ftmCniat of euei'^, UB, 37 
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Lyre Hute, allegEry of, 1S7 

TaaajLBda^ 150,1(56-11(5, 112 
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idabtificatiuii, 175, 22S 
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Ehythm, &7*&1, 258-200 

Salntatidu dauMa, 02 
a«ld pfllntun^a, the, &f the Naviyoaj 293 
Scwifltiati™, 01, 06, 07 
Stars of the Australisita explained by 
as meaas of identidoatioii, 

235 

Soianca (w M endtn ttaelf, 19, 20 
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acUiTtSeSj 101 
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PlialUo HBjnlet!!; 217 1 ritos; 2S4, 207 ‘ 

Phallocxypta, 216, 2L3 
Piotograpbs, 140, 156-157> 161 
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Political piopitiatitm and art, 300 
Pisttralture, MHiuuCmUra^vie, 174, 175 
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dedor^tiOD, 210, 224 
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fitongfr of nytritiTfi supply, 30, 37 
SLiokiog eura, 235 
Sim-iikialEx 254 
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219,234 

flirrptui of Tlgour, 23,1&8 
Symmetry, 117 
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Tlieuiigic rites, 284, 383 
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Volte, 2S6 
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fjilEuoe on aii^ 241-377 ; on plaatio 
beauty, 278 ; on dacomtive art, 275- 
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a proniinent (iqbkfil in liia^ify apd 
piUrratire art, 1/3-1 GO ; tbs ni^ of 
attmnlatiDn Ibr, 2Q3 

WerthaTt 104, L05 

Witches, iBaeckajila, and liysteric 
patients, lOfl 

Wordi^ triben, Btoriei about, 152 
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tion Of, 3S, 257-2C0 
and art, IS, Sds 5^49-280 
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